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@ E&MJ and McGraw-Hill World News, Foreign Correspondents 


® E&MJ Special Correspondents in U. S. 


World-wide readership is built on 


world-wide service 


Editorial helpfulness over the years is the basic 
reason why E&MJ leads all other mining publica- 
tions in paid circulation, intensity of readership, and 
pages of display advertising. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL'S 35 special cor- 
respondents are on the job covering 25 states and 
important mining areas in Canada, Alaska, South 
America, and the Philippines. E&MJ also draws con- 
stantly on the unrivalled resources of McGraw-Hill 
World News Bureaus in London, Paris, Berlin, Mos- 
cow, Tokyo, Bombay, Melbourne, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, as well as the Bureau’s correspond- 


ents in 56 other news centers. 


The result—complete coverage and up-to-the-minute 
news and information. No other mining publication 
does such a ‘round-the-world’ job for its readers 
and for manufacturers interested in selling to the 
mining industry. 


If your company is not capitalizing fully on sales 
opportunities in the metallic and nonmetallic mining 
market, ask your E&MJ representative to analyze 
the market possibilities for you. He can show you 
just where your products fit . . . how you can best 
reach mining’s buying influences, wherever they are 

. and help you to make more and profitable sales. 
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“If you want to sell mining, you get only part unless you sell the world.” 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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Where does the “GREAT GROWTH” 





To EXAMINE the evolution of the elec- 
tric power industry and to take a wiser 
look at the years ahead, we'll dig deeply 
into these subjects: 


Electrical World—Yesterday and Today 
Electrical World—Technical Reporter, 
Sponsor of Development 


History of the Electrical Industry 
Private Electric Utility Systems 
Industrial Utility Systems 
Municipal Power Systems 
Federal Power Systems 


Engineering Development. The Engineer- 
ing section will include 23 separate fields 
of technical activity: Power Plant Per- 
formance Objectives, Control Boards, 
Transmission Design, Distribution Relli- 
ability, etc. Every section will examine 
the evolution of a technique to determine 
the reason for each forward step—and 
measure what probably will happen in 
the years to come. 


Expansion in Use of Electricity 
Development of utilization equipment 
Sales promotion 
Rural Electrification 


Organization and Regulation 
The Holding Company 
Development of State Regulation 
Developments in Rate Making 


Industry Organizations 
NEMA, EEI, AEIC, NAEC and the area 
organizations. 
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ENGINEERING ADVERTISER TELLS: 
DO MORE ADVERTISING 








IN 1949 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING urges all advertisers to 
re-appraise the Domestic Engineering field. Those 
manufacturers who have considered this market as 

secondary outlet for their products will find in it a 
a sendously expanded field of opportunity. Others 
who have long been identified with it must of 
necessity keep pace with increasingly competitive 
conditions. DOMESTIC. ENGINEERING's . total 
publishing program, as in the past, is geared to 
make the advertising dollar spent in DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING the most productive and effective 
means of reaching the total Domestic Engineering 


market. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING in advance of the 
need, has set up its numerous facilities to assist ad- 
vertisers in meeting 1949 conditions. 





Sales Quota Baohktel 


The Sales Quota Booklet, with its accurately compiled statistical 
information, offers you one of your first and foremost steps in 
the direction of balanced sales. As one more vital service to its 


industry DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is making this booklet 


available free to all manufacturers in the Domestic Engineering j castro nes 
Se See, 
field, as well as their advertising agencies. Price is $2.50 to all aa 
> ee 
others. == 
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These facilities include manufacturers’ representative 
marketing and research information, list rental and 
mailing aids and similarly vital services. Write for 
full information or consult your Advertising Agency. 












DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS °c" 




































More and more ad- 
vertisers to railroads 
are going modern 

. « they're 


advertising in 


The remarkable 
growth shown below 
proves what alert 
advertisers have al- 
ready found out — 
6 6 + «8 6 ae 
Modern Railroads 
that really appeals 
to progressive rail- 
road men—the men 


you, too, can sell. 
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In 1948" 

as compared with 1947 
MODERN RAILROADS 
GAINED 

253 pages (73%) 

Ry. Engrg. & Maint. 
gained 61 pages (8%) 
Ry. Signalling 

gained 18 pages (5%) 
Ry. Purch. & Stores 
gained 9 pages (1%) 
Ry. Mech. Engineer 
lost 246 pages (-16%) 
Railway Age 

lost 657 pages (-18%) 
(*from January 1949 
Industrial Marketing’) 


Modern Railroads 


Publishing Co., 
201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


— 
ROADS 


Modern Railroads. 
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A Truly Modest Writer 

Declines CC Award 

To Tue Eprror: We are all delighted 
with the things you said on pages 90 
and 94 of your September issue about 
the Koppers advertisement entitled 
“Here’s the Most Important Fire You 
Ever Saw.” 

Praise from the Copy Chasers is 
praise from Sir Hubert, indeed. 

In the last paragraph you gave 
credit for the ad to me which I wish 
were true. But I didn’t do it, dammit! 
C. M. Morley of our staff did it. 

I feel kind of guilty having the 
credit for it. Maybe some day, if I 
try hard, I may write something you 
want to say is good (and I'll be 
damned sure it is good, if you gents 
say so) and if that happy day ever 
comes, please say Morley did it. That 
will square us all up.— VINCENT 
DRAYNE, vice president, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 





15° or 50°, Commission System 
Is Unsound, Says Ad Manager 

To Tue Eprror: The letter in your 
November issue in which Walter L. 
Sheppard Jr. purports to discuss the 
15° agency commission situation re- 
veals a complete misunderstanding of 
the fundamental point around which 
debate is revolving. Anyone who in- 
jects the question of the relative com- 
petency of agency versus industrial ad- 
vertising department simply is be- 
clouding the issue. 

There are highly competent agencies 
and notably incompetent agencies, 
just as there are efficiently run ad- 
vertising departments as well as de- 
partments which are nothing more 
than clerical doormats for a firm’s 
sales executives. Let’s understand first 
that is no controversy regarding 
the relative merits of either type of ad- 
vertising service. If Mr. Sheppard 
honestly feels that all agencies are 
pure gold and all advertising depart- 
ments manned by nincompoops, he 
really should get around. 

But the fundamental point, it seems 
to me, is simply this: is any publisher 
justified in charging two prices for 
the same space one price to an 
agency. a higher price to an industrial 
advertising department? In both 


Letters 
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cases, remember, the money is coming 
out of the pocket of the advertiser. 
When a publisher grants a com- 
mission to an agency and not to the 
advertiser who maintains his own de- 
partment, the publisher is very clear- 
ly subsidizing the agency. The term 
“subsidy” is not a pleasing one, and 
it causes many good people to wince. 
But what else can this practice honest- 
ly be called? 

The hue and cry about a 15% 
agency commission not being adequate 
is crystal-clear admission that the sys- 
tem itself is fundamentally unsound. 
Those who disagree are invited to 
answer this simple question: If com- 
pany A has a major product which can 
be advertised properly by the prepara- 
tion of one advertisement to appear in 
20 business papers having a total bill- 
ing, of $5,000, whereas company B pro- 
duces 10 highly-specialized products 
which require the preparation of 10 
specialized ads, each to appear in two 
of the same 20 publications for a total 
billing of $5,000, can the agencies 
representing these two companies both 
tackle their respective jobs for the 
same $750 commission? In_ other 
words, should one agency be exper ted 
to prepare 10 ads for the same com- 
mission paid to the second agency for 
preparing only one ad? 

Most agencies, of course acknowl- 
edge in various ways the unsound. 
ness of the commission system. Some 
find they are over-compensated, and 
thus provide “extra” services . . . pub- 
licity, sales promotion, market anal- 
ysis. Others, faced with more complex 
advertising programs, find the 15% 
commission pitiably inadequate . . - 
hence the fee system. In the face of 
conditions such as these, how can 
anyone be so brash as to insist that an) 
arbitrary commission . . . 15%, 25%, 
or even 50% ... is a fair compensa 
tion? 

Originally, the commission practice 
was a legitimate payment by a pub- 
lisher to an agent who, in effect, 
worked for him and sold advertising 
space to the advertiser. Today. how 
ever, agencies are supposed to — 
working for and representing the i 
dustrial advertiser. It is the adver 
tiser’s dollars which they are spen@ 
ing. and whether or not there is 4 
kick-back from the publisher, the ad- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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NOW. tor the Firs? time 
THE WHOLE DRAMATIC STORY OF 
AVIATION’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


in the Special 


AIRLIFT ISSUE gem a, amas 
of ~~. : 


AVIATION 
MAINTEN ANCE 


April 1949 — out in 


At the invitation of the U. S. Air 
Force, AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
& OPERATIONS undertook, last Oc- 
tober, the greatest and most complex 
editorial field assignment job in the 
history of American business paper 
publishing — 


March 


—a complete technical report on 
the Berlin Airlift, based on a 
thorough, on-the-spot inspection. 


i ff % 
= « hb fo ibe 

Gi — Spits. 

fas TWA INT as 

A five-man editorial team traveled 
more than 30,000 miles—visited every 
“vittles” base, station, airfield, and 
depot on two continents—interviewed 
military and civilian specialists in pre- 
cision flight, piloting, communications, 
logistics, maintenance, materials hand- 
ling, airfield construction and mainten- 
ance, and the hundreds of other 


Y comet 


specialized activities contributing to 
the Berlin Airlift——the miracle that 
has advanced the science of mass air 


Avion 


cargo handling at least ten 
years. The Airlift Issue of 





Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
On-The-Ground 


ANC 








AVIATION MAINTENANCE & 
OPERATIONS is the complete, auth- 
oritative report of aviation’s greatest 
accomplishment. It consists largely of 
vital facts never before published. 





Make Your Space Reservation Now 

Make your company a part of this 
historic issue. Capitalize on the extra- 
ordinary interest in it. Let it help you 
advance your position in the growing 
aviation market. Let it place the merits 
of your products before the entire 
aviation field — fixed base operators, 
airports, airlines, non-scheduled and 
air cargo operators, manufacturers, 
military aviation specifying and buy- 
ing sources (Army, Navy and Air 
Force), the principal civil and military 
aviation units abroad — and top gov- 
ernment officials. Profit by its long life, 
insuring sustained selling power. 


Advertising positions in the great 
Airlift Issue (out in March) will be 
allotted in the order in which reserva- 
tions are received. For best position, 
get your instructions in early. 


MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 


AVIATION SERVICE Maca? 


vith oe i) ele, a ee 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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vertiser still is footing the bill. 

I fail to see how any self-respecting 
agency (and there are scores of them) 
would have anything to fear from the 
elimination of a practice which can- 
not be justified on economic or ethi- 
cal grounds. In fact, if industrial ad- 
vertising departments are half as 
brainless, inept and generally moronic 
as Mr. Sheppard implies they are, 
they certainly could not offer a mo- 
dicum of competition to agencies . . . 
even if both competed under fair con- 
ditions! 

We have all seen NIAA orators be- 
come misty-eyed as they spoke elo- 
quently of the desirability of profes. 
sionalizing the advertising business. 
Here is a golden opportunity for 
these very gentlemen to begin doing 
something about a decidely unprofes- 
sional and unethical situation. Are 
there enough men in the “profession” 
of true ‘professional stature to take 
action “within the family” to correct 
the evil? Or will we ultimately see 
what all of us would regret exceed- 
ingly—namely, a governmental 
agency stepping in and putting our 
advertising house in order?—KeEn- 
NETH Wray CONNERS, advertising 
manager, Leeds & Northrup Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


Praises Marketing Aids Idea, 
Wants More Follow Through 
To Tue Eprror: I noted your edi- 
torial on page 68 of the November 
issue. The idea of a reader’s service 
department seems sound. However. | 
wonder whether others have had the 
same experience that I have had. | 
have sent in cards several times and 
received no reply. Possibly my re- 
quest appeared completely foreign to 
my immediate interest. However. for 
you to assume this would been short- 
sighted policy, since in one or two 
cases I was requesting material that 
was of definite interest to friends and 
might have meant business for some- 
one when I passed the information on. 
Just thought you would be interested 
in knowing that inquiries sent to you 
(and I assume passed on by you to be 
filled by the proper company) are not 
always followed up. I believe this lack 
of follow through on inquiries has 
been the subject of numerous articles 
in your publication and in othe pub- 
lications, too. Those that have been 


filled for me have also been ve slow 
in coming in. Such handling may ™ 
time cause a drop in utilization vf the 
Reader’s Service—Rocer N. Hum 


puries, Procter & Gamble Distrib 
uting Co., Cincinnati. 
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| CALL YOUR NEAREST IRON AGE 
| REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE DIRECT 





ROCKFORD. ILL. 





... But what about Worcester, Houston, Los Angeles 
and America’s 68 other Metalworking areas ? 


THIS VITAL KEY TO EFFECTIVE SELLING 
IS NOW YOURS THROUGH THE IRON AGE’S 
PLANT-BY-PLANT POSTWAR SURVEY 


To gauge the market for your product in the 
metal-working field — broad, overall figures 
are not enough. Accurate information on 
“plant-mix’”’ is essential, too. 

Each type of plant has its own particular 


requirements for materials, equipment, sup- 


) plies and services — and each center of the 


metalworking industry has its own peculiar 
pattern of plants. 

This information is now available through 
The Iron Age’s new Basic Marketing Data 
books. Here you’ll find up-to-date, detailed 







FOR YOUR COPIES OF THE IRON AGE’S 
NEW BASIC MARKETING DATA, 


@ A Chilton @ Publication & 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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breakdowns for America’s 72 major metal- 
working areas ... for the 48 states ... and 
for the nation as a whole. 

All figures are based on the number of 
production workers in the plants of each 
classification, thus giving you the most reliable 
yardstick of sales potential for your product. 

The Iron Age presents this new Basic 
Marketing Data with confidence that you'll 
find it the most valuable sales-planning tool 
ever offered companies that sell to the metal- 
working industry. 
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DECEMBER 1948 


This is the Market Place 
where 


Buyers and Sellers 


of SURPLUS 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


have met for 25 years. 


SURPLUS RECORD goes to more than 
20,000 plants—reaching buyers and sellers 
of new, used and rebuilt machine tools, 


electrical and construction equipment. 


SURPLUS RECORD offers a unique vehicle 
for reaching buyers of your surplus products. 
Here editorial and advertising pages enjoy 
the same high readership. Advertisers who 
keep records of inquiries, report SURPLUS 
RECORD pulling power for greater than 
any other type of medium. 


Investigate this big market now. —_— 
Get the complete story — aq: 
write for current copy. ~ 


VOR PLON 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO &, ILL. 





Plumbing, Heating Unit 
Outlook Good for 1949 


Nine out of ten leading manufac- 
turers of plumbing. heating and air 
conditioning products expect a bigger 
sales volume in 1949 than in record- 
breaking 1948. They expect this higher 
volume to be achieved and sustained, 
in a buyer's market, through more ag- 
gressive advertising and promotion. 

These are the conclusions of a sur- 
vey conducted by Domestic Engineering 
among several hundred manufacturers 
in the industry. 

Most manufacturers expect a com- 
plete return to the buyer’s market by 
the end of the year in this hard goods 
industry. But, with balanced optimism, 
they believe that more business can be 
built in 1949 by a return to prewar sell- 
ing and the greatest use of advertising 
and promotion. There is evident a wide- 
spread will to go ahead to new highs 
under more nearly normal conditions of 
supply and demand. 

Industry leaders look for a slightly 
less active home building market. The 
Department of Commerce estimate of 
875.000 new homes in 1949 as against 
925,000 in 1948, is a generally accepted 
figure. But this decrease is expected to 
be more than offset by an increase of 
35% in hospitals, and other 
kinds of institutional construction. The 
expected construction total for this year 
is $18,700,000,000, as against $17,800,- 
000.000 for 1948. 

New construction is only one of two 
major sources of revenue open to the 
industry. The other source is the field 
of remodeling and modernization, which 
is expected to achieve the principal 
business gain in 1949. Here’s where the 
merchandising effort of the industry can 
be most effective, and in this market lies 
the reason for the bigger advertising 
budgets which are planned. 

On the retailing side, there are an 
estimated 14,000 modern showrooms in 
the industry equipped, through display 
and merchandising, to sell Mrs. and Mr. 
Homeowner on the desirability of order- 
ing a new bathroom, heating system or 
kitchen to replace present facilities. 

The projected production figures for 
water closets illustrates the importance 
of remodeling in the plumbing and 
heating picture. Manufacturers expect 
to produce 3,500,000 water closets in 
1949, as against 2,500,000 in 1948. Since 
installations in new buildings could not 
conceivably account for more than 2,- 
000,000 of these water closets, it is ap- 
parent that a 1,500,000 are ticketed for 
the modernization field. 

The increased supply of installation 
labor, available to contractor-dealers, 
also points to increasing sales for re- 
modeling. The remodeling backlog has 


schools 


DPD Trends 












been allowed to accumulate while the 
industry was directing its energies per. 
manently to the building of homes and 
other new structures. 

Still another field for sales is rapidly 
opening up in the rural areas. The ad. 
vance of electrification on the farm 
paves the way for the sale of electric 
water systems, complete plumbing and 
central heating. The manufacturers of 
electric water systems expect to sell 
600,000 units in 1949. 

In the heating segment of the indus. 
try, the survey presents a brighter pros. 
pect for oil burning units as the fuel oil 
scare recedes. The managing director of 
Oil Heat Institute of America said: 

“Our prediction for the 1949 market 
is approximately 550,000 to 600.000 
units, an increase of from 18° to 25% 
over 1948 in unit volume and an increase 
of from 25% to 35% in dollar volume. 


“The disparity above between unit 
and dollar sales volume percentages is 
not predicted on price increases but 
rather on the present oil burner indus- 
try trend to factory-built boiler-burner 
or furnace-burner combination units. 
This trend is raising the overall unit 
sales cost but is resulting in a less ex- 
pensive and more efficient home heat- 
ing installation.” 

The warm air heating industry is one 
of the few anticipating a possible de- 
crease in sales in 1949 as a result of the 
slightly declining market in small 
homes. The hope is compensate for this 
situation by increasing modernization 
sales. 

Most producers believe that the ma 
terial shortages which have plagued the 
industry since the beginning of the war 
will be alleviated this year. More ferrous 
metals are expected to be available for 
the breaking of bottlenecks in steel pipe 
and soil pipe. The copper pipe and tub- 
ing industry, however, is apprehensive 
of material shortages which may result 
from increasing civilian demands and 
war preparedness needs.—C.H. STaPLes, 
managing editor, Domestic Engineering. 





Sales Up, Profits Down 
for Bakers as Costs Rise 


In 1948, dollar sales in the baking 1» 
dustry were up 2.1 per cent, while profits 
were down 5 per cent, according to 4 
mail survey conducted by Bakers Help- 
er among 125 bakers. 

To forestall growing buyer resi-tance 
to higher prices, many bakers al rbed 


all or part of their higher ingredient 
and production costs, with th result 
that profits were down even thi h to 


(Continued on Page 1! 
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ERE WE COME AGAIN! 


MAY 2-3-4-5, 1949 


53rd Annual 





FOUNDRY CONVENTION AND 
CONGRESS 





THE 





FOR MAY 


THE PRE-CONVENTION ISSUE 


This issue of THE FOUNDRY will con- 
stitute a complete preview of these impor- 
tant days and will contain information of 
interest and importance to the entire foun- 
dry industry — a complete resume of the 
program of meetings and an outline of the 
congress which will again this year be held 
in conjunction with the convention. All this 
in addition to the regular features to be 
found in any issue of THE FOUNDRY. 


FOUNDRY 








FOR JUNE 


THE POST-CONVENTION ISSUE 
Of unusual importance this year will be the 
Post-Convention issue of THE FOUNDRY, 
reporting the many technical meetings with 
particular attention to the discussion of the 
part cast metals are playing in our indus- 
trial picture. The contents of the June Post- 
Convention of THE FOUNDRY will be val- 
uable reading for all foundrymen whether 


they can attend the convention or not. 





NOTE: To all manufacturers and suppliers who in any way contact, sell and serve 


the foundry industry, these two issues of THE FOUNDRY present an invaluable adver- 


tising opportunity geared to important advancement in foundry practice and at a 


time when the eyes of the entire industry are turned on the St. Louis convention. 


+> MAY 2-3-4-5-1949 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 











No matter 

what 

you sell, 
chances are 

that one of 
your best 
customers is... 
or should be... 


the bic. basic 


$12,500,000,000 





Tell your selling story to the 
men who make the buying de 
cisions in America’s meat pack- 
ing plants. It’s easy to reach 
them. They read the one pub- 
lication that has made itself an 
integral part of the meat pack- 
ing industry ... through 58 vears 


of constructive service. . . 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


“If you'd like to 
know what meat 
packers are buying 
with their $12,500, 
000,000, write for 


rhe Provisioner’s 
exclusive informa 
tion 1949 Market 
Data Folder 6 


page survey report 
on building and ex 
pansion and The 
Provisioner’s Media 
Data Folder, too 





The 
Notional 


” 
Nel 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
26 





OP Oey RE 


Salis 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Duplex Envelopes Valuable 

Here is a petty little problem, but 
as I cannot seem to come up with a 
decision wthin the company, I would 
like to have your suggestion. 

Is it better to have your advertis- 
ing bulletin or catalog go separately, 
or is it better to use a combination 
first class and third class envelope? 
SALes Promotion MANAGER 


We do not have a conclusive opin- 
ion on this subject, but might make 
the following observations. 

When the customer writes a letter 
quoting on a certain material or 
product, he is pleased when he can 
get the advertising bulletin and spec- 
ifications along with the letter of 
quotation rather than have to wait 
for the catalog or other literature 
to come in under separate cover. 

In the case of advertising material 
not specifically requested, it may be 
argued that if the letter comes in one 
day and the catalog comes in the 
following day, you have an oppor- 
tunity of making two contacts and 
heavier marketing impression than if 
the material came in all together in 
the duplex envelope. Through sepa- 
rate mailings, you perhaps can get a 
little more time and consideration on 
the part of your buyer. Unfortu- 
nately. we believe a certain number 
of these combination envelopes are 
opened, the catalog taken out, and 
the letter forgotten. We do not have 
any information on what percentage 
may be mishandled in this way. 
Perhaps the manufacturer of this 
type of envelope or some other 
INpUsTRIAL MARKETING reader may 
have made tests and can give us more 
accurate facts. 


Good Christmas Ads, or None 


We had a warm little discussion 
in my office this morning on the 
subject of holiday advertisements. 
The sales manager wants to wish 
everybody a Merry Christmas in 
our December ads, but a certain 
product manager wants to adver- 
tise only his product out of a long 
list of others, and I am anxious to 
use a good institutional ad that | 
have had worked up for many 
months. 

The product manager won out, 
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but this was more or less a com 

promise. 

What are your thoughts on this 
subject?——-ADVERTISING MANAGER 
If you are currently in a competi- 

tive position, it was probably well 
that your product manager won be- 
cause in the case of most advertising 
schedules you need every advertise. 
ment you can possibly get to tell the 
story of the products you want to 
sell, and even with this, your cam- 
paign may be short of the ideal. 

However, if you are in an oversold 
condition, either your institutional 
advertisement or the holiday ad would 
have served well as a good will 
builder, depending upon the theme 
and quality. 

We do not believe a corporation 
can wish anyone a Merry Christmas 
in a business paper advertisement. 
Christmas greetings must be more 
personal than that. On the other 
hand, holiday advertisements can be 
prepared, featuring the holiday season 
and bringing in the company: and 
while they might be attacked fron 
a dollars and cents standpoint. they 
do bring good will based on what- 
ever interest or appeal they ma\ 
have. These advertisements are diff 
cult to write and only a very few 
register. 

The old, so-called institutional type 
of advertisement usually has a low 
customer interest, But if the institu 
tional ad is attractive enough and 
interesting enough to command the 
time and attention of your public. 
you will be building favorable con 
sideration for the future. Again. 4 
good proportion of this type o 
vertisement fails to register. 


it aa 


Better Ads Takes Time 


Like many others, we are in an 
7 


oversold condition and I am finding 
that my advertising is dangerously 
near the point of stagnation. The 
ads look all right; I get manage 
ment approval; but when I analyze 
them more accurately, I cannot com 
scientiously believe that anyone * 
seriously convinced by them, nor a™@ 
I sure that a keen, intelligent buye? 
should spend very much time 
ing them although I do say 
very nice things about ou! 
pany and its products and | would 


(Continued on Page 10. 
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1948 


Industrial 


TITH ESTIMATES of sales and 
advertising appropriations at 
percentage appropria- 
industrial advertising are 
holding close to. or exceeding, both 
wartime and prewar yardsticks. 
stands out in a 
study of the percentage of sales appro- 
priated tor advertising by 315 indus- 
trial manufacturers reported to IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING at year end. 
The average advertising appropria- 
tion for 302 companies (after elimi- 
naling 13 whose high appropriations 
would distort “typical” figures) was 
2.04°° of estimated sales. This com- 
pares with an average of 1.9% re- 
ported by the National Industrial Ad- 
(Association for the war 
vears, 1941-44, and with an average 
of 1.9% reported to INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING by industrial advertisers in 
1946. The NIAA five-year average for 
1934-38 was 2.49%. This five-year 
span embraced both depression and 
hoom years, but no years in which in- 
dustry’s total sales even closely ap- 
proached the wartime and postwar 
levels. Actually, a percentage com- 
parison between the 1930’s and the 
1940's is meaningless due to the cur- 
rently inflated nature of the general 
econo! and to the relatively low cost 
ir advertising compared with 
other prices. 


boom lev els. 


tions for 


This conclusion 


vertisers 


of post 


Basic Vaterials I 'p 


Advertising appropriations for 
basi ilerials and materials that 


have heen partially fabricated or 


Process are generally higher per- 
fenlagewise than during the war 
Period 

Se : ietals, raw and fabricated. 
a on, 15 reporting manufac- 
urers Uae ap Pe ea 
1 nee _ currently appropriating 
piney. heir estimated sales for ad- 
Vertising 


Advertisers 


315 Industrial companies report percent of sales 


By HAL BURNETT 


Eleven producers of fabricated 
metal parts have appropriated 1.87% 
of their estimated sales compared with 
an NIAA estimate of 1.53% 
Wal years. 

Building materials manufacturers, 
at the top of a construction boom 
eclipsing the 1920's, are currently 
making all time record appropria- 
tions. Seventeen manufacturers in this 
group are currently appropriating 
2.48°% of their sales, compared with 
a wartime average of 1.16°c, a period 
when the government was the princi- 
pal customer either directly or in- 
directly. A small group of seven paint, 
finishes and coating manufacturers 
are currently spending 3.04°¢ of esti- 
mated sales for advertising. 

Even the basic chemicals, plastics 
and petroleum field, always low per- 
centagewise. is averaging 1.39% of 
sales for advertising, compared with 
1.36% during the war boom. In 
paper products and packaging. five 
companies appropriated 0.53% of 
sales compared with a wartime aver- 
age of 0.38%. In general, manufac- 
turers of various types of machinery 
hold closely to wartime and prewar 
percentages. In the metal work ma- 
chinery classification, 26 manufac- 
turers have advertising appropriations 
2.06% of estimated sales. In electri- 
cal machinery, 27 manufacturers ap- 
propriated 2.37°¢ of their sales for 
advertising. In machinery sold to 
special industries. 21 manufacturers 
appropriated an average of 1.77% of 
sales for advertising. 

Percentage of sales appropriated 
for advertising in other machinery 
and equipment classifications run: 
Processing equipment, 23 companies, 
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Boost Budgets 


budgeted for advertising 


2.27°°; material handling equipment, 
9 companies, 1.67°>; plant mainte- 
nance equipment and supplies, 20 
companies, 2.03% above the wartime 
level, but lower than the prewar aver- 
age; power plant equipment, 23 com- 
panies 2.01%: construction equip- 
ment, 16 companies, 1.69% com- 
munications equipment, 11 companies, 
2.38%: plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning, 12 manufacturers, 
2.83°C: automotive, air, rail trans- 
portation equipment, 21 companies, 
2.18%; and 15 miscellaneous com- 


panies, 2.62%. 


Here Are the Figures 


In presenting these figures, this 
writer should caution readers against 
reckless use of percentages. The 
averages for each group cover a rela- 
tively small sample of manufacturer, 
distributed over a variety of products 
selling to various markets. The 
averages are useful for comparing 
trends. They are useless as standards 
for appraising the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of an individual company’s ap- 
propriation. 

On the following pages the percent- 
age appropriations for individual 
companies are listed by broad indus- 
trial classifications. These individual 
appropriations figures may give ad- 
vertising managers and their agencies 
useful comparisons. 

Answers to other questions asked in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s survey in- 
dicated increased emphasis on direct 
mail, sales training and merchandis- 
ing, changes in distribution methods 
and intensified product promotion. 

Individual appropriations are listed, 
beginning on the following page. 
Each listing is for a separate com- 
pany, which is identified only by 
product. 
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Advertising 
Appropriations 
As %, of Sales 
Part 2 


Copyright, 1949 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 


MATERIALS 


Metals, raw, fabricated 


Product */, of Sales 


Electronic, metallurgical com- 
ponents ee 

Corrosion resis ting alloys pesduset 

Rolled steel & products 

Seamless non-ferrous tubing 

Non-ferrous alloys , 

Tool steel, carbide, tools 

Alloys, steel specialties 

Alloys of nickel ose 

Alloy, stainless, tool steels ...... 

Specialty tubing, nickel alloys . .. . 


Steel bars and tubing 
Steel o* ees 
Aluminum and produc ts av teeee 


Stainless steel sheet & strip 
Wire and wire products 
Fabricated metal parts 
Fasteners Sonnemens owe 
Welding fittings & — 
Bolts, nuts, screws = , 
Self-locking nuts & fasteners .... 
Ball & roller bearings .. 


Bearings .... Sore ail ae-4 
Precision bus hings, bearings 


Beryllium copper springs ........ 


Spring lock washers, bolts 
Screws, bolts. fasteners 
Bolts, nuts, screws 


Building materials 


Granite, monumental, structural . . 


Iron & Steel building products 
Plywood, lumber 

Stock wood windows 
Porcelain, building, electric al. 
Builders hardware, pumps 
Pre-finished tile board . 
Plywood, flooring, wallboard 
Steel building products 


Pressed wood & fibre boards eeee 
Building materials, misc. ........ 


Asphalt roofing, paint 
Wood products, mise. 
Asphalt roofing products . 


Asphalt, asbestos roofing, siding . . 
Building materials, paper bags .. 


Portland cements wee ins 
Metal doors, windows, joists 


Paints, finishes, coatings 


Protective coauings 
Industrial paints ew 
Paints, enamels, varnishes 
Paint 


Coatings, adhesives, , floorings uae 


Paint brushes 


Paint @ flat glace ....cccccccces 


Chemicals, oil, plastics 


Textile finishes oe6 6606600608606 
Oil additives 


Canned chemical spec cialties for 


plumbing use 
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2.50 
1.90 
1.50 
1.50 
1.15 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.90 
0.90 
0.33 
0.70 
0.40 
0.40 


5.00 


2.75 


2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.80 

«4d 
1.00 
1.00 
0.75 


0.30 


8.00 
6.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.30 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.90 
0.60 


6.00 
5.00 
4.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 


. 10.00 


9.00 


4.00 


Lubricants, greases, motor-oil .... 3.00 
Porcelain enamel finishes ........ 2.50 
Petroleum, allied specialties .... 2.00 
Industrial adhesives ... . .. 2.00 
Molded rubber electrical prods. . . 2.00 
Plastic molding compounds, resin 


glues, synthetic coatings ...... 1.90 
Plastics, laminated, molded .... 1.80 
Compressed gasses ............ 1.80 
Glass fibres & products .......... 1.75 
Plastics, phenolic resins ........ 1.50 
Chemicals, refrigerants ........ 1.20 
Chemicals, plastics, non-ferrous 

SEE nabccdedeteseseskucane ee 
Chemicals, industrial .......... 1.00 
Synthetic resins, industrial 

a ee ee 
Petroleum products ............ 0.83 
Chemicals, plastics ............ 0.68 
Active agents, synthetic organ- 

ic chemicals for processing .... 0.50 
Detergents, chemicals, adhesives, 

coated abrasives ............. 0.50 
Chemicals, industrial . pauanence, ee 
Industrial chemical c lea -aning 

SIE 6. ob. cccscvsccccccs. OF 
Chemical raw materials ........ 0.20 
Mechanical rubber goods ...... 0.14 


Paper products, packaging 
Packaging, packaging materials for 


food industry ..... se 
Paperboard boxes, folding cartons, 

Rees | 
Pulp & paper .................. 0.50 
Specialty & custom pape rs ...... 0.40 
Converted paper .............. 0.0] 


METALWORKING 


MACHINERY 
Machine tool accessories ....... .20.00 
Custom sheet metal tools ......10.00 
Structural bending tools ........ 5.00 
Lathes, drill presses, shapers, 
milling machines 3.60 


Cutting tools & dies ............ 3.40 


Hydraulic presses .............. 3.30 
DEL «060 cunene ps send oeke'o Me 
Presses, shears. milling 

machines ve eevee t 3.00 
Metal cutting band saw ........ 2.50 
Machine tools, full line ........ 2.50 
Heat treating furnaces ........ 2.20 
Machine tools, full line ........ 2.00 
Heavy machinery kath ae ee 
Headers, presses, millers ........ 2.00 
Special metal working mchry. .. 2.00 
Machine tools .............2.+- 200 
Precision lathes, millers, 

attachments jee. cine tiene eee 
Misc. machine tools ............ 1.90 
Machine & cutting tools ........ 1.60 
Boring, drilling, milling me shry. ow. hoe 
Steel products, machinery ...... 1.40 
Machine tools, misc. .......... 1.30 
Machinery, shapers ............ 1.00 
Machine tools, misc. .......... 1.00 
Heavy machinery, gears, castings. . 1.00 
Metal feeding attachments ...... 1.00 
Slitting & roll winding mchry. .. 0.70 
Presses, hydraulic, mechanical .. 0.60 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Electric timing devices ........ 6.00 
Heating controls .............. 5.00 
Transformers, voltage 

PE "0 i Pentel conswesess ev 4 


Industrial instruments ........-- 
Industrial instruments, controls .; 3.50 
Industrial instruments ........-+ © 

Controls for heavy industry ...... 3.00 
Fans, motors, hoists, cranes .... 3.00 
Lighting, industrial, farm ...... 3.00 
Resistors, rheostats, etc. .. 3.00 
Lighting equipment, industrial & 


commercial 2.50 
Lighting equipment cacksn 006: ae 
Electric controls & distribution 

apparatus .... os oe 

9 96 


High voltage utility equipme nt oo ae 


Magnetic equipment ses ee 
Electrical control apparatus .... 2.00 
Fractional hp motors, fans ...... 1.50 
Switches, panels, controls ........ 1.50 
Control apparatus ; 1.39 
Wires, cables, distribution 

apparatus ......... 1.25 
Fractional hp motors 1.25 
Timers & timing motors ........ 1.00 
Utility equipment 1.00 
Electric motors, large .......... 9.90 
Electrical machinery 0.85 


Insulated wire & cables ........ 0.80 
Electrical equipment ‘a 


MACHINERY, SPECIAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Laundry & dry cleaning mchry. .. 
Oil field equipment 


Farm equipment taunexe ae 
Institutional food serving ‘eqpt. .. 3.00 
Specially Gesigned machinery .... 3.00 
Textile parts & machinery ...... 2.25 
Paper & textile machinery ...... 2.00 
Institutional food service eqpt. .. 2.00 


Automatic ne & bottling 
machinery Laneiae ees » Jf 
Wood cutting tools pemenesinns Te 
Heavy mining machinery _ 
Chain saws, pumps & blowers l 

Wood working & metal ee 


machinery 1.50 
Wood working & non- n-ferrous metal 

working machinery as a ae 
Printing & binding equipment .... 1.25 
Wood working machinery 1.20 
Industrial sewing machines ...... 1.00 
Film processing machines 1.00 
Plastic extruding machinery 1.00 
Oil well drilling tools, valves, 

pneumatic tools 1.00 
Hydraulic control devices for 

special machinery ........ 1.00 
Industrial sewing mac hines 1.00 
Packing, mechanical seals 1.00 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Filters ...... 

Pressure filters, filtration e equpt. 

Grinding, crushing. screening, 
separating & mixing 


machinery —_ 9.00 
Precision laboratory 

instruments pedebatiin bt 
Crushers, shredders, grinders . 3.00 
Chemical equipment NW 
Stainless steel tanks ; 3.1K 
Chemical pumps & feed systems . . 3" 
Scientific laboratory 

instruments ae 3.0 
Chemical & food proce essing “a 

A 


equpt. .... teens Be 
Stainless valves & fittings . on 
Crushers, feeders, grinders 
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Product % of Sales 
Sewage treating equipment ...... 1.50 
Steel & alloy fabricators for 

hemical processing .......... 1.40 
Scientific laboratory 

EE 
Refractory products ............ 1.10 
Milk & food plant equipment .... 1.00 
Refractories, burners .......... 1.00 
Spectrometers, instruments ...... 1.00 
Super refractories ............. 0.80 
Refractories ... é< eRe 
Processing mac shine Ty 7% 

supplies bb SRE Owe ee Sac ce 
Firebrick refractories .......... 0.50 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT 

Farm conveyors ............... 2.40 
Overhead conveyors ............ 2.00 
Hydraulic elevators, industrial 

EP eee 
Power industrial trucks ........ 1.90 
Fork lift trucks .......... ... 1.80 
Materials handli ng equipme: nt. 1.50 
Seales, hand trucks, trailers ..... 1.25 
Conveyors & conveying 

WIRCUEEY ocicccccovcscecsse LOM 
Conveyors, misc. .............. 1.00 


"LANT MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


Soldering compounds STTrTr 
Portable safety lights .......... 4.00 
Portable electric tools .......... 3.20 
Fire extinguishers ............. 3.00 
Power transmission mac hiner ry .. 3.00 
Welding electrodes, supplies .... 2.50 
Variable speed control equip- 

ment CEs aa eee ee beers aed Ce 
Marking devices , > ae 
Marking devices, rubber ‘stamps. . 2.50 
Industrial optical equipment 2.30 
V-Belt drives, clutches .......... 2.50 
Wire rope & allied products 1.90 
Powe1 pw producton tools.... 1.70 
Power transmission products 1.54 
Power transmission & convey- 

ing chain Seg ition a 
Industrial optical equipmer nt .... 1.20 
Industrial rubber products ...... 1.00 
Roller hains, sprockets, 

TD «newnscviuaccewseeens BAM 
Coupl gs, speed reducers, 

eee 
Indust il rubber products ...... 1.00 
een 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


2] . 
Blower pumps, pneumatic 


handling systems .............10.00 
\ir release valves, pump ones . 4.50 
etary r pumps .... -.. 4.00 
oiler room control equipme nt... 4.00 
“—e on & heating plates 
Oil hee: tree eeeeee sees ee eeees SD 

eating, farm equipment .... 2.50 

leat exchangers, steam distribu- 

tion equipment aed 2.50 
Automatic re frigerant « ontrol 

BED . <sdanasbuccsoueecseo ie 
St. :iesidineiteiaentwtas Ma 
Air comp: ssors, refrigeration 

‘ompressing units .... 2.00 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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ALES AND PURCHASES in 1949 

will maintain or exceed slightly 
their 1948 level, according to a sur- 
vey of business paper editors, all ex- 
perts in their fields. 

A market-by-market summary of 
these editors’ forecasts, published on 
page 37 of the January issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, is continued 
here: 


Carbonated Beverages 

The bottled carbonated beverage in- 
dustry, in the concluding months of 
1918, entered what appears to be the 
final phase of the postwar shake down 
as increasing forced increased 
wholesale and retail prices. Sales in 
1948 are estimated at about 820,000,000 
cases. A 10° to 15% increase is ex- 
pected in 1949. Among the relatively 
new merchandising factors which will 
help bring this about is the increase in 
use of automatic vending machines, of 
which 350.000 are now in operation. By 
the end of 1949, this figure is expected 
to increase to 500.000. These virtually 
constitute additional outlets, averaging 
two to three cases a day in sales and. 
when added to the industry's normal 
1,300,000 outlets, provide the soft drink 
industry with the highest number of dis- 
tributive outlets for any product in the 
food field. M. 3 BECKER, Vational 
Bottlers Gazette. 


Coal 

Bituminous coal production in 1948, 
preliminary estimates indicate, ex- 
ceeded 590,000,000 tons, compared to a 
record 630,000,000 in 1947. Although 
less than in 1947, the 1948 output still 
will run ahead of any prewar year in the 
industry. Anthracite in 1948, though 
hampered by warm weather, is ex- 
pected to equal the 1947 total of 57,- 
190,000 tons. Production in 1949, both 
bituminous and anthracite, should equal 
or exceed the 1948 totals. In the absence 
of any increase in wages or other con- 
cessions to miners, prices for good- 
quality, well-prepared coal should show 
little change. If there is any change, in- 
dications are that it will be slightly 
downward. Expenditures to improve 
quality and reduce mining cost will con- 
tinue at present high levels in 1949.- 
RepFERN Ho.utns, Coal Age. 


costs 


Electrical Construction 

An estimated $1.6 billion will be 
spent on electrical construction in 1949 
=~ healthy slice out of the $17.8 billion 
which the Department of Commerce and 
Department of Labor estimate ‘will be 
spent on total new construction. Of the 
$1.6 billion, $1.3 billion will be for pri- 
vate and the remainder will be for pub- 
lic construction. Residential electric con- 
struction, excluding farm, will get $520,- 
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900.000 and non-residential will get 
$474,000,000. Non-residential includes 
$195,000,000 for industrial, $36,000,000 
for farms, $253,000,000 for public utili- 
ties and $21,000,000 for railroads.— 
W. T. Sruart, Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance. 


Electric Utilities 


Electric utilities will spend $10.5 bil- 
lion from 1949-53 to add 26.8 million kw 
‘o present generating capacity, accord- 
ing to results of a survey by Electrical 
World as part of an over-all industry 
study by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Construction expenditures in 1948 were 
about 14% more than in 1947. Energy 
output in 1948 showed an annual gain 
of 26,000,000 kwhr to 282 billion kwhr. 
Total financing declined, but the amount 
of new capital doubled, totaling $1,314,- 
000. Production of electrice! goods in 
1948 achieved a production index total 
of 461, the biggest yet—JuLian Boone, 
Electrical W orld. 


Metals 


With demand still slightly ahead of 
supply, metal miners look for another 
good year, producing enough to keep 
industry going but not to build large in- 
ventories. If the uneasy balance of sup- 
ply and demand were upset, govern- 
ment price control and allocation of 
copper, lead and zinc would result. 
Sources of demand are (1) surprisingly 
strong demand for metal for consumers’ 
durable goods, (2) the rearmanent pro- 
gram, (3) the permament military stock- 
pile and (4) reconstruction abroad. Do- 
mestic consumer demand is expected to 
slacken by midyear but the other factors 
involve political imponderables.—Ros- 
ert H. Ramsay, Engineering & Mining 
Journal. 

Oil 

The world oil shortage is over and 
foreign countries are now able to pro- 
duce enough petroleum to meet all re- 
quirements outside of the United States 
and have a surplus to export to this 
country. World demand for petroleum 
products will continue to increase but 
at a slower rate then recently. Produc- 
tion of crude oil and facilities for re- 
fining and transporting will keep abreast 
or ahead of this demand. The presently 
proven crude reserves of the oil fields 
of the world are now 80 billion barrels, 
or 10 billion barrels more than a year 
ago, showing the results of the intensive 
exploration in 1948. During 1948 the 
world produced an average of 9,027,- 
000 barrels of oil per day, outside of 
Russia and satellites for which no sta- 
tistics are available. This was an in- 
crease of 12% over 1947 production. 
Production outside the United States in- 
creased 20° to average 3,127,000 bar- 
rels per day during 1948, while U. S. 
production increased 8% to average 
5,900,000 barrels daily——Oil & Gas 
Journal. 

Expenditures of $1.7 billion to in- 
crease plant capacity in the petroleum 
industry are in prospect in the next five 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Lindberg does it with cartoons—in published ads, direct 


OR MANY YEARS cartoons have 
played an ever-increasing part in 
our advertising and publicity activi- 


By ROBERT AITCHISON 
Advertising Manager 
Lindbera Enaineerinag C 


ties. Currently we are using cartoons Chicago 

with convention exhibits, in direct 

mail, in an external house organ and dustrial advertisers (including Lind- 
in a national advertising campaign berg) tend to take themselves just a 


bit too seriously. After all, the men 
who buy industrial equipment are just 


as human as the rest of us (probably 


laboratory fur- 
» are considering 


covering Lindberg 
naces. In addition, we 
the use of cartoons in two other na- 
tional campaigns covering heat treat- 
ing furnaces and melting furnaces. 


a little more so). 
They're the same people who 
We have three reasons for using chuckle at the cartoons in Colliers and 
cartoons. First, they help put a twinkle The Saturday Evening Post. 
and a smile into our messages. We We hasten to point out that we do 
have long suspected that many in- not mean that industrial advertising 
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FIG. 1. INDUSTRIAL SHOWS are an excellent medium for cartoon treatment of 
your company’s products. These cartoons were among eight used by Lindberg to 
present its line of industrial heat treating equipment at the National Metals Congress. 
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How Cartoons Sell Industrial Equipment 


If applied skillfully, a light touch commands attention from industrial buyers. 


mail. 





trade shows. 








should be flippant or smart-alecy. And 
we also hasten to point out that the 
use of cartoons does not eliminate the 
necessity for facts and figures. 
Second. cartoons lend themselves 
very well to our line of business. It 
is not too difficult to build a good car- 
toon around a scene in a heat treat- 
ing department or a foundry. We 
woul 1‘like to add here, however, that 
cartoons are not easily 












we realize 
adapted to some industrial lines. 
Third, cartoons are not too costly. 
Good original cartoons are available 
for $20 up, depending on how and 
where they are to be used. Plate pro- 
duction is comparatively ieanenalll 
~all that is required is a simple zine. 











Cartoons In Trade Shows 





At a recent industrial show we used 
e ight original cartoons to prese nt our 
line of industrial heat treating equip- 
ment. Three of these cartoons are 
shown in Figure 1. 

The cartoons refer to an all-purpose 
furnace that can be used for harden- 
ing, brazing or sintering, to a line of 
induc ‘tion he ating equipment used for 

various types of heat treating: and to 
heat treating in general. 

From observing the attention the 

cartoons attracted, it was obvious that 
they were a good investment. From 
a publicity standpoint the cartoons 
paid off handsomely. Figure 2 shows 
a two-column picture that appeare? 
in all editions of the Philadelphi 
Evening Bulletin with its 716.000 ci 
culation. The cartoon purposely car’ 
ried the “Vishinsky-Russia’ angle 
with the thought than an internation 

name plus the National ng s Com 
(then being held in Philadel 
phia) would pack enough news ® 
terest into one shop to make it appe 
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~. AND VOLUMES OF HOT AIR 
UNDER PRESSURE’ 











No!NO! H_E's 
TALKING ABOUT 
THE CYCLONE 

FURNACE .. NOT 
q VISHINSKY / 






FIG. 2. PUBLICITY pay-off for use of 
cartoons was above picture of Lindberg 
Vice-President L. W. Hayden with 
cartoon jokingly comparing Vishinsky 
to heat-treating furnace at company’s 








National Metals Show exhibit. Tie-in of 


Lindberg product with international 
news name and national industrial show 
landed picture in Philadelphia Evening 



























































Bulletin. Cartoon is at right. Hy 
And 
the to a Philadelphia newspaper. Inci- highly valuable space. INDUSTRIAL Furnaces—and he knew that we 
» the dentally, we find that most editors are MarRKETING Editor Hal Burnett did turned out a lot of brazing furnaces, 
pretty reasonable guys. They have a not force us to say this). [What some too. But he didn’t know that Lind- 
alves job to do, and if you can help them people will do to gel publicity—Ed. | berg made big special furnaces- 
2 with something that has a good news ; conveyors, rotary hearth jobs and 
+ ity : wee Cartoons In Direct Mail car bottom furnaces. 
cat. angle, they're usually glad to use it. “i Se the Vice-President the ic in 
ners lt has to be something that will really Example of direct mail use of car- charge of sales) really let go at 
We interest their readers, though—it can toons is shown in Figure 3. The —_ the Advertising Department. This 
that be a dead picture of some new prod- toon promotes the Lindberg line of is a cleaned-up version of what he 
asily uct with a droopy-looking sales mana- large-size industrial furnaces. The fol- said—“Here the Sales Department 
ger standing beside it. lowing copy was slanted to tie-in with almost covers the country with these 
nate. Naturallly it took a little time and the cartoon: vig installations, and you guys in 
lable effort to dream up the cartoon, stage Tone Maseune pesto pes nomena keep the 
and the pictures and get it to the news- Tue nascnetiiiane imiiaeiiiens aed ow ——- ae mention- 
; . S : -RTISING : : i, in just one of your ads that for 
) pro- paper—but _— convinced that it Cauent He tt!! years we have been selling these 
aaies was well worth it. . :, ta . big jobs, etc.” 
zine. This same “Vishinsky cartoon also ; This is no joke, son. We don't Well, we had to do something to 
— in megs ae _—— ate . oe, y ea keep the guy quiet—he does sign 
jusiness paper circulating among Duy- é —_ , yer aychecks, y ~ o i 
ers of iedhovastal heat treating equip- treating superintendent who didn’t neon a cai oan a. 
ment. Last and certainly not least you know Lindberg made Big Special tures— and by all means read the 
used are at this very moment seeing these pe ays vt neg at : captions. ' 
it our cartoon in INDUSTRIAI MARKETING paca -age pba He rs a — Back in 1940 we started publishing 
' s ‘ « Wh , 5 thousands of standard Cyclone Tem- ack In we started publishing 
— and we most definitely consider this pering Furnaces and Hydryzing an external house organ entitled “Heat 
FIG. 3. THIS DIRECT MAIL piece is a striking example of inside cartoon (right), above copy telling in a light but effec- 
the readership-pulling power of provocative headlines plus tive style why “the advertising department caught hell.” 
a8 cartoons, properly done. Girl on cover (left) is repeated in  There-in lies a sales message for a Lindberg line. 
irace 
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Treating Hints.” As the name implies, 
it is published for heat treaters—the 
men who actually use heat treating 
furnaces. Articles are slanted to help 
the reader do his job better, faster, 
easier and at less cost. The publication 
carries almost no advertising or pub- 
licity, and it is extremely seldom that 
a Lindberg furnace is even mentioned. 
As a matter of fact, mention frequently 
is made of equipment not manufac- 
tured by Lindberg. The publication is 
mailed to 13,000 persons, and names 
are added to the mailing list only on 
request. 
We publish “Heat Treating Hints” 
strictly with the thought that if we can 
give suggestions that will make the 
heat-treater’s job easier—that he will 
think well of us,—and who knows, 
perhaps next month, next year, five 
years from now or 10 he may need 
furnace equipment. At that time it’s 
very possible that he'll remember the 
outfit that for all these years has been 
sending “Heat Treating Hints.” 


Cartoons have always been an im- 
portant feature of the publication. 
Again, they do no direct hard-hitting 
selling, but they do mention our prod- 
ucts occasionally. And we are not 
above showing the distinguishing 
shape of a Lindberg furnace in the 
background now and then. 

Current events usually furnish the 
subject matter for these cartoons. 
Subjects have included shop picnics, 
shop golf tournaments, safety first, 
national metal shows and war-time 
scenes such as women heat-treaters, or 
a heat-treater leaving his old job for 
the army. 

From time to time various cartoons 
have been re-published in business 
papers. 


THE CARTOON STRIP is invading automotive mainte- 
nance advertising with this and similar ads currently running 
in Motor Age, Automotive Digest and Motor Service to pro- 
mote a new line of socket wrenches for Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. In addition to the cartoon technique that height- 
ens interest in a cold, unglamorous product, an unusual feature 


ws @ 





inDBERE, 
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FIG. 4. A TWINKLE and a smile in 
our sales messages can spread good will 
as well as instruction among buyers— 
who are human, too. Cartoons are a 
way to do it, as shown by this current 
ad by Lindberg in Metals Review and 
Analytical Chemistry. 


Currently appearing in Metals Re- 
view and Analytical Chemistry are a 
series of vertical half-page ads cover- 
ing Lindberg laboratory furnaces. The 
cartoons, of course, point up a fea- 
ture of the equipment that is being 
emphasized in each ad. As shown in 
Figure 4, an illustration of the prod- 
uct appears immediately below the 
cartoon. The copy that follows is fac- 
tual and makes no attempt at humor. 

If this campaign is successful we 
will probably apply the cartoon tech- 
nique to two other national campaigns 
covering Lindberg furnaces for heat 
treating and Lindberg-Fisher furnaces 
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for melting. 

We have always used the same ca 
toonist, Sid Hix, for two reasons. First, 
we think he is among the best. Second 
we feel that by always using the sam: 
cartoonist, a certain recognition valu 
will be built. Any cartoon with th: 
Hix technique appearing in any pub. 
lication directed to an audience of 
heat treaters and metallurgists will in 
many instances suggest Lindberg im- 
mediately—even before the ad is read. 


Working With Your Cartoonist 


The care and feeding of a good car- 
toonist is comparatively simple. First, 
invite him to visit your office and 
plant. Not just for an hour or so—let 
him prowl around for half a day or 
perhaps a day. He'll accumulate a 
wealth of background material that 
will be useful to him for months to 
come. Be sure that he makes a return 
visit at least once every year. 


Second, put him on your mailing 
list to receive all of your literature— 
bulletins, direct mail pieces, Christmas 
cards, instructions, internal house or- 
gans—everything that you put out. 
Also, see that copies of the business 
publications you use are passed along 
to him. You will be amazed at the 
number of catchy ideas he will come 
up with if you help him build back- 
ground information on your product. 





Third, don’t force your personal 
conception of humor down his throat. 
Humor is his business and he prob- 
ably knows more about it than you. 
Sure, give him your suggestions but 
if he honestly thinks they smell, don't 
force him to use them. 


Fourth, be sure he’s a good man be- 
fore you start working with him. 









of the two-color ad is that it consists of two adjacent half- 
pages, giving the effect of a double-spread. Ad shows how 
mechanics, who work “by the piece” rather than by the hour 
in most reputable service garages, can “beat the rate” by using 
Blackhawk’s new Nugget socket-wrenches to save time and él- 
fort. Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc. is the agency. 
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Should Net Replace List-Discount Pricing? 





Manufacturers of industrial supplies are examining 5 major advantages of net 
pricing, including saved clerical time for producer, distributor and customer 


and more accurate pricing in relation to costs per item. 


A S A TEMPTING means of lower- 
ing clerical and other distribu- 
tion costs and developing greater re- 
spect from the buyer, many manu- 
facturers of industrial supplies today 
are carefully studying the possibilities 
of substituting net pricing for the 
traditional list and discount pricing 
method. 

The practice of cataloging and pub- 
lishing mathematically uniform, high 
list prices subject to variable dis- 
counts—either a single discount or a 
series of “chain” discounts — has 
merited general acceptance through a 
period of continued use for many 
years by manufacturers of industrial 
supplies. 

The principal advantages to the 
manufacturer, distributor and con- 
sumer alike, reside in the ability to 
make quick superficial price compari- 
sons and in the convenience in making 
price changes by the simple expedient 
of varying the discount, leaving the 
list prices unchanged. 

The high, mathematically uniform 
list and discount method is most fre- 
quently a system of convenience with 
a manufacturer or an entire industry 
Where a large number of standard 
items must be cataloged. These items, 
varying in type and character as well 
as physical dimensions, are produced 
from raw materials differing through 
a wide range of metals, minerals and 
forest products in endless forms of 
physical and chemical properties. 

hatever the product, it is always 





Vulnerable to major elements in 
manuiacturing cost fluctuations af- 


fecting ricing. These fluctuations oc- 
cur in 


Cost of raw materials 


Cost machinery, tools and plant 
Cost labor and wages 

Cost ‘ transportation 

Cost ( taxes 

Cost « distribution 


om h publication of list prices 
s ; . 
Ubject discount, a manufacturer 


By H. E. TORELL 


Vice-President 
Syracuse Supply Co. 
Syracuse, New York 


may conveniently show the relative or 
proportional values of one size or 
item in his catalog in fixed relation- 
ship with all other items in the cata- 
log. Ultimate selling prices are then 
expressed by a common discount or 
by a chain of discounts reflecting the 
rise and fall of the manufacturer’s 
current cost, actual or calculated. 

The common or single discount al- 
lows for variations in two major 
costs—raw material and labor. List 
prices are set high enough to permit 
sufficient variations in the discount to 
reflect fluctuations in these two most 
common cost factors over a very large 
number of cataloged items. 

The chain discount (two or more 
discounts in series) against a uniform 
list, begins with a segregation of prod- 
ucts according to basic raw materials 
used. To this variable a second dis- 
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Will list be junked? 


count is added to reflect the remain- 
ing cost fluctuations. These two dis- 
counts are the beginning of the chain 
discount idea, which carried to its ex- 
treme might well add to further segre- 
gation for each of the six major cost 
elements. This would involve a chain 
of six discounts, entirely apart from 
the dealer or distributor selling dis- 
count. Such a system of chain dis- 
counts would enable the producer to 
change any one in the chain with per- 
fect logic as his cost variations dictate, 
leaving the rest of the chain intact. 

The most common practice, how- 
ever, is the application of: 

1) Base discount, representing raw 
material cost, 
2) Secondary discount, lumping all 
other cost factors, 
3) Distributor or dealer discount 
covering selling cost. 
Occasionally a fourth discount in the 
chain is used on selected items to cor- 
rect the averaging formula where 
costs are not proportional to size, or 
to bring these items into line com- 
petitively. 

In recent months much thought and 
discussion has centered on this time 
honored method and has disclosed 
some weaknesses in it with the in- 
cidental discovery of virtues in net 
pricing. Net pricing, as the term im- 
plies, is the publication by the manu- 
facturer of the actual net price the 
consumer is asked to pay, item by 
item, for all cataloged standard prod- 
ucts. 

One of the fallacies and weaknesses 
in the high, mathematically uniform 
list-less-discount method discloses that 
uniformity of list is at its best a 
theoretical value expressing what the 
consumer believes to be logical rather 
than an actual reflection of differences 
in producing costs. This is particular- 
ly true where tooling and labor are 
the major cost elements. 

For example, one size of a group 
of listed items may be in such demand 
that long, uninterrupted manufactur- 
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ing runs may be made on high speed 
equipment with multiple tooling at 
low unit cost, yet the next listed small- 
er size of the identical product may be 
in such demand that short 
manufacturing runs result in a dis- 
proportionate cost in set-up time and 


small 


slower rate of. production, resulting 
in much higher unit cost. 

Another example is a case where 
material cost may be the controlling 
cost element on a weight basis. The 
larger of two items might conceivably 
be produced in machine mold cast- 
ing form, because of its larger quanti- 
smaller item 
must be bar stock 
with higher scrap losses. Here again 
the larger piece by weight would ac- 
tually cost a great deal more to the in- 
dustrial manufacture than the smaller 


where the 
from 


tv demand. 
machined 


] rier Co 
Vet Good Competitively 


These are but a few indications that 
a theoretical fixed list less the vari- 
able discount may not adequately re- 
flect a pricing structure 
where list prices are in fixed propor- 
tional relationship item by item. Un- 
der modern cost accounting practices 
and assuming a sharply competitive 


consistent 


market, a net pricing method would 
presumably assure more accurate item 
pricing, particularly where the manu- 
facturer has established modern cost 
accounting procedures and cost con- 
trols. 

It is true that manufacturers of 
standard products, who use casual 
cost controls and simply follow the 
leader’s published list, letting the dis- 
counts fall where they produce busi- 
ness and trust to luck on the balance, 
would get less benefits from net pric- 
ing. 

Net pricing must begin upon the 
premise that the producer has ac- 
curate factual cost data on which to 
base his pricing structure. Not the 
least is the importance of controlling 
and incorporating within such prices 
the cost of distribution to the con- 
sumer level. Availability of product 
conveniently near where it is needed 
is a key cost element in all standard- 
ized products. Where produced in a 
large number of types and sizes, many 
small units of scale are involved, in- 
terspersed with larger single unit or- 
ders. The manufacturer, who fails to 
take into account the all-important 
cost element of quick consumer avail- 

(Continued on Page 104) 





Fig. 1: Clerical Operations In Processing Invoices 





MANUFACTURER'S OPERATIONS IN INVOICING DISTRIBUTOR: 


Invoicing by List and Discount 





. Price—enter list prices. 

. Extend—(Quantity x list price). 
. Enter trade discount. 

Calculate net amount. 


ee wn 


For accuracy, each operation by either method must be checked. This means a 
total of eight operations by the use of the list and discount method, and a total 


Invoicing by Net Prices 





1. Price—enter net prices. 
2. Extend—(Quantity x net price). 


of four operations by the net pricing method. 


DISTRIBUTOR’S OPERATIONS IN INVOICING CONSUMER: 


These operations are the same as the manufacturers’, totalling eight operations 
by the use of the list and discount method and a total of four operations by the 


net pricing method. 


DISTRIBUTOR’S OPERATIONS IN VERIFYING MANUFACTURER’S 


INVOICES: 


Using List and Discount 





1. Check list price. 
2. Check extension. 
3. Check trade discount. 


4. Check calculation for net amount. 


Using Net Prices 





1. Check price. 
2. Check extension. 


CONSUMER'S OPERATIONS IN VERIFYING DISTRIBUTOR’S 


INVOICES: 


These operations are the same as the distributor's, totalling four operations by use 
of the list and discount method, and two operations by the net pricing method. 


TOTAL OPERATIONS FOR INVOICING AND CHECKING: 


By list and discount 
By net pricing 


40 


...24 operations 
12 operations 
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New Westinghouse Slogan 
Hurdles Four Stiff Tests 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, believes it has contrived its best 
slogan—and is using four-color full- 
page ads in a list of magazines to make 
it stick with industrial purchasers and 
the public. 

The slogan (or “selling statement,” 
as the company puts it): “You can be 
sure... if it’s Westinghouse.” 

Four specifications had to be met by 
the slogan in order to please Westing- 
house. The slogan had to: 

1) Sell all Westinghouse’s 
products. 

2) Complement rather than compete 
with established slogans of the com- 
pany’s many divisions—“To produce 
better . . . faster . . . cheaper!” (Ap- 
paratus division); “Every house needs 
Westinghouse” (Appliances division) ; 
“Listen . . . and you'll buy Westing- 
house” (Home radio division); “For 
greater see-ability” (Lamp Division). 

3) Point up a user benefit for all the 
company’s varied customers—ifrom 
housewives to steel mill operators. 

4) Tell the truth. 

The slogan meets a fifth specifica- 
tion that the company did not mention: 
the company’s name is included. 

The company, which has been search- 
ing for a slogan since the end of the 
war, believes its choice meets all the 
tests. Ads in the current series feature 
the slogan to promote the companys 
most spectacular equipment—a_half- 
million volt lightning arrester (sé€ 
cover), the “world’s highest-voltage 
power transformer, a Navy airplane ¢# 
tapult, elevators that move up or down 
1,400 feet a minute. 

Ads are appearing in Atlantic Vonth- 

ly, Business Week, Harper's Bazaar, 
Newsweek, Time and United States 
News. The same general type of adver 
tisement will be used throughout the 
year. 
In addition, the slogan will b: 
in all radio comercials, sales presenl® 
tions, package designs, displays 
house organs and sales representative 
are urged to use the slogan “| roudly 
and often.” 
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Audited Publications Need Unity of Action 


LTHOLGH MANY arguments 

have been advanced to explain 
why only 600 business papers are sub- 
ject to periodic circulation audits in 
this enlightened age of space buying 
while 1.200 other publications in that 
same group remain unaudited, | have 
yet to hear or read a satisfactory ex- 
planation of this situation. 

Instead of attempting to place the 
blame on the advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies, I think that we should 
recognize the fact that the publishers 
themselves are largely responsible for 
this lack of uniformity in space-buy- 
ing and space-selling practices. . 

In the first place, there is a definite 
need for greater unity of thought and 
action among the audited publica- 
tions. Regardless of whether they are 
members of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations or of Controlled Circulation 
Audit, they should devote more of 
their time in selling advertisers and 
advertising agencies on the advantages 
of audited circulation reports versus 
verbal statements and claims. 

As an advertiser, I frequently re- 
ceive letters from publications which 
are soliciting our business. If such a 
publication is in one of the fields in 
which our products are sold, and it is 
not already on our list, I naturally am 
interested in knowing the circulation 
of the publication and whether that 
circulation is audited. But when I find 
no ABC or CCA insignia on the letter- 
head, or on the masthead of the pub- 
lication. or even on the rate card, | 
wonder whether the publisher really 
wants me to know whether his circula- 
tion is audited or not. But I do want 
to know, and I will find out, even at 


th unnecessary waste of time which 
_ isher could have saved me by 
includ, > ey: me BD) 
bi udiny this éssential information in 
ls lett. of solicitation. 
) After spending 39 years in advertis- 
- and having been associated with 
advertis; ie a ° ° 
“a. s. agencies and publications. 
publish, not understand why so many 
os ushers in various fields fail to rec- 
Xia > 4] = 2 
‘ehize the advantages of audited cir- 
culation 

he a rage publisher-member of 


By DOUGLAS WAKEFIELD COUTLEE 


CCA pays approximately $200 per 
year for our audit service. Some pay 
more, some pay less, but the average 
membership fee is equivalent to the 
cost of a single page of advertising a 
year. Is it conceivable that any pub- 
lisher could not sell at least one page 
more a year on the strength of a cer- 
tified audit report? 

Many advertisers and their agencies 
set up their schedules in business pub- 
lications on a once-a-month or 12- 
times-a-year basis. The decision to use 
one publication as against another 
often hinges on the fact that one pub- 
lication is audited while the other is 
not. The loser, usually the unaudited 
publication, is therefore on the wrong 
side of a 12-to-1 shot. 

I doubt that many of the 1,200 un- 
audited business publications realize 
the fact that an audit report of their 
circulation would pay them back in 
dollars for every cent spent in mem- 
bership. 

Speaking from my own experience 
as an advertiser, which I believe is no 
different than others in my position, I 





A Challenge from CCA 


As a special service to in- 
dustrial advertisers and 
agency men, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING presents in Part 2 of 
this issue the latest current 
circulation statements and 
rates of business paper mem- 
bers of the Controlled Circu- 
Audit. These 
ments supplement those pub- 
lished in the 1949 Industrial 
Market Data Book Number. 

In the article on this page 
Douglas Wakefield 
advertising director of Merck 


& Co., and president of CCA, 


states the case for all audited 


lation state- 


Coutlee, 


papers. 
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am always skeptical of circulation 
claims which do not have audited sup- 
port. The publisher’s representative of 
an unaudited publication may show 
me an attractive issue, well edited 
and printed, and give me an enthusi- 
astic story or even an illustrated pre- 
sentation of its market and coverage, 
but it takes more than that to convince 
me of its importance in our scheme of 
things. In fact, the more the rep talks 
about editorial superiority and read- 
er interest, the more I am inclined to 
ask myself: “If everything else about 
his publication is so superbly good, 
why is he trying to avoid the small 
cost of a circulation audit?” 


Look Under the Hood 


This business of trying to sell cir- 
culation to an advertiser on the basis 
of “guess how much and where it is,” 
reminds me of an analogous situation 
wherein an automobile salesman, 
after telling me enthusiastically about 
the superior qualities of a new car, 
and pointing out all the latest gadgets 
and innovations which are visible on 
the surface, would expect me to take 
his word that the motor is the finest 
example of modern engineering 
achievement, and that it is an eight- 
cylinder—not a four or six-cylinder— 
motor. I would, of course, insist on 
looking under the hood. And so would 
you! 


One has only to look at the member- 
ship rosters of the ABC and the CCA 
to realize that leading advertisers and 
agencies are supporting the principles 
of audited circulation. The publisher 
lists of these two bureaus also include 
the names of many outstanding busi- 
ness papers. But still too many are con- 
spicious by their absence. 


The time will come, and soon | 
hope, when the publisher-members of 
both the ABC and the CCA will realize 
the advantages of unified group action 
against their unaudited competition. 
If they will close ranks and present a 
united front they will merit the en- 
thusiastic support of all buyers of ad- 
vertising space. 


4| 











How to Develop Strategy: 
the Product 


You've found out what's holding 
up the sale and determined what 
strategy is needed to overcome the 
obstacle... now you need to decide 
on what form the strategy should 
take. 


ET ME ILLUSTRATE, now, some 
of the methods that have been 
used to implement the various types of 
strategy discussed. And please keep 
in mind that we're still talking strate- 
gy technique is a subject for later. 
(The letters and numbers refer to 
corresponding symbols in the list that 
was discussed in detail last month.) 
Situation IAI, Prospect doesn’t 
seem to know there is such a product. 
a) If it's new (new product, new 
model), introduce it. 


Comment. Any new product is 
legitimate news, so get just as excited 
about it as you want, never forgetting 
that New is a magic word and just 
can't be overworked. This goes for 
new products or new features. 

General Electric Co., in introducing 
a loom motor, devotes half a spread 
to the screamer, “A Great New Loom 
Motor,” using letters over an inch 
high. Royal Typewriter, with a new 
portable, uses this headline: “Every- 
thing New But the Alphabet. . . on the 
NEW Royal Portable,” and starts off 
each copy block (four of them) with 
“This Is NEW!” 

You aren’t always fortunate enough 
to have a brand new item to advertise. 
Still, when you realize that your prod- 
uct, no matter how old, is new to any- 
body who has not already learned 
about it, you see that you are justified 
in assuming that your message is 
always fresh to somebody. Naturally, 
you can no longer use words like 
“New and “Announcing,” but you 
can keep on telling the market that 
such a product does exist, and expect 
that the news will eventually reach 
the attention of those who didn’t bite 
on the first occasion or weren't in the 
market then. Don’t ever assume that 
everybody knows about your proposi- 
tion. 

b. If it’s old, build some news into 
it. 

Comment. Perhaps, though, your 
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How to Advertise to Business Men: Part 4 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice-President & Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston and New York 


product has become a familiar one— 
an “old hat.” Or perhaps your ad- 
vertising of it has become “old hat”. 
Lacking any new features to talk 
about, you can give the product a 
semblance of “news” by: 


1) Changing the appearance of the 
advertising to give the impres- 
sion of “newness” (see later 
chapter on “Techniques” ). 

2) Shifting emphasis from one 
characteristic of the product to 
another, or from one use to an- 
other, or from one benefit to an- 
other. 

3) Relating the product to some 
event in the news. 

4) Relating the product to other 
newsworthy developments. 

5) Putting your information into 
the form of news. 

6) Offering new ideas in connec- 
tion with the product. 


FIG. 1. OFFERING NEW ideas is a 
sound way of building news into an old 
product, as shown by Armstrong Cork 
Co.’s ad which suggests linoleum floors 
for modernization of offices and stores. 








mee os eo ee o te 
ARMSTRONG LINGLEL™ FLOORS 
‘© (tm oe oe st ee 
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7) Reporting unusual or outstand- 
ing applications. 

8) Adding something to the prod- 
uct externally—giving it a new 
name, a new color, a new pack- 
age, a new slogan, a new mer- 
chandising feature. 

9) Running a promotion. 

10) Attracting attention 
by running a contest, etc. 


indirectly 


As an example of both 1 and 2 
above, | cite the case of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. At a time when the vari- 
ous competitive manufacturers of 
dictating instruments were hitting the 
market with new disc-type machines, 
tape recorders and wire recorders, 
Edison chose to stick with the con- 
ventional cylinder-type machine until 
the bugs had been ironed out of the 
new devices. Yet the company couldn't 
risk the chance of having the advertis- 
ing give the impression that Edison 
had been left at the post. 

The advertising, then, was com- 
pletely redesigned: the practically 
standard pattern of dictating instru- 
ment advertising was forsaken in 
favor of an extremely modern art 
technique which gave the impression 
of “the last word” in design. The 
brief copy seized upon a feature of the 
Edison machine which was not new 
but had never been exploited in sell- 
ing or advertising, giving the name 
“Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action”. 

This new advertising thus utilized 4 
new technique and a neglected prod: 
uct feature to give Edison an appeal 
ance of newness, and it managed to 
get consistently much higher reader: 
ship than even the announcement type 
ads of competitors. 

Method 3 (above)—relating the 
product to some event in the news— 
can be done most successfully by tf 
porting the contribution made by the 
product or the company to some suc 
current item of news as the manufac 
ture of the atom bomb, the lens # 
Palamar, of the fastest jet plane—” 
whatever even happens to be making 
the headlines. 

When it turned out that the thre 
winners and three runners-up i? the 
American Trucking Association § Ne 
tional Roadeo all had been using Ree 
Trucks, that made a fine newsy ® 
And so did it when Socony-\ acu” 
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FIG. 2. HOW TO CAPITALIZE on news in your ad and 
how to make it look like news when there isn’t any: Left— 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co.’s repackaging job 
offers the customer more than a new appearance—three ways 
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to cut his fastening costs. Right—Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. creates news inherent in the application of a product— 
the “world’s highest” escalator, built by Goodyear for a south- 
ern coal mine. Lift carries 1,000 tons anhour up 729 feet. 






reported its participtation in the de- 
velopment on the new gas turbine 
power plant. 

Method 4—relating the product to 
newsworthy developments in other 
fields—helps to make the product 
somewhat more sensational than it 
might otherwise be. Thus Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., promoting its 
tapered roller bearing for freight cars, 
ties up with such other railroading 
advancements as observation domes, 
movies and children’s play-cars. 

Method 5—putting product infor- 
mation in newspaper format -is used 
efectively by Monsanto Chemical Co., 
and L. S. Industrial Chemicals, who 
publish what are, in effect, external 
house organs within the covers of 
business papers. A variation of this 
method is the “Keeping Up with the 
World” idea, a collection of short 
news squibs, as used by Cone Auto- 
matic Mechine Co., Windsor, Vt. An- 
other is patterned after the “news- 
letter,” as used by Kidder Press Co.., 
Dover. N.H. | 

Method 6—offering new ideas—is 
a sound way of building news into 
an old product. Armstrong Cork Co., 
i its famous. series sampled in Fig. 
l, includes linoleum floors as only 
one of several jdeas offered for store 
and office mod#faization. 

Method 7—reporting unusual or 


eutstaning applications—capitalizes 
on the news inherent in the super- 
ative and out-of-ordinary. When 


Goodve Tire & Rubber Co.. tells 
about “the World’s Highest Escala- 
‘or’ (a conveyor belt), that’s a kind 
. news. And so is it news that Landis 
_ecision Grinders are used to make 

my Ball Bearings Ground to 


.000025” Size Tolerance.” 
Method 8— introducing an external 


element (not of the product )—offers 


limitless opportunities: 

Vew name. Worthington gave 
new interest to its line of construc- 
tion equipment and a lot of wallop 
to its advertising by calling its ma- 
chines “Blue Brutes.” 

New color. At the same time, 
all the machines were painted blue, 
making them look (at least) like 
new models. 

New package. Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Bolt & Nut Co.’s new packag- 
ing of its fasteners offered the cus- 
tomer much more than just new 
appearance—see Fig. 2. 

New controls. Employing an out- 
side testing laboratory to double- 
check on inspection gave news in- 
terest (as well as a permanent sell- 
ing idea) to Card Taps, made by 
S. W. Card Mfg. Co. 

New merchandising. The size 
mark on Parker-Kalon Corp. socket 
screws, the color identification of 
Carpenter Mfg: Co. tool steels, and 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.’s “store- 
within-a-store” (a display cabinet 
which gives the lumber dealer a 
complete “hardware department” 
in 25 square feet)—are good ex- 
amples. 

New “gimmicks.” The slide rule 
“check-chart” offered by Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, giving the 
physical and electrical characteris- 
tics of phenolic plastics in a handy 
form; and Howard Paper Mills’ 
Howard Bond sample kit, which 
also includes a paste-up map game 
for the prospect’s children — are 
legitimate “made” news. 





‘ 
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And it’s also news when you open 
a new factory, take on new distribu- 
tors, set a new price (or make a spe- 
cial deal)—or take any step that 
affects your relation to the market. 


Method 9 is illustrated by the “Keys 
of Happiness” promotion by Yale & 
Towne. The promotion was built 
around the practice of furnishing 
gold plated keys for the builder to 
present to the new home-owner, the 
stipulation being that all the hardware 
in the house be specified “Yale.” 

Method 10—running a contest— 
has to be handled with care lest the 
product be cheapened. One excellent 
example of a contest well handled is 
the $10,000 design competition spon- 
sored by David E. Kennedy, Inc., for 
architectural plans involving Kentile 
floors as elements of the decorative 
scheme. Such a contest has an objec- 
tive over and above mere publicity 
(“Give this product a name” or “Com- 
plete this sentence in 25 words”) and 
greater advertising validity. 

Situation IA2. Prospect doesn’t 
know you make such a product. 

a. Associate your name with the 
type of product. 

Comment. This can be done, of 
course—and should be—when you 
are also aiming at sonie other objec- 
tive. But sometimes—as in the cases 
of a new company in the field or a 
big company known for certain but 
not all of its products—there is the 
need to concentrate just on associat- 
ing company name (or brand name) 
with product type, even in some cases 
going to the extreme of saying noth- 
ing much more than “Jones Makes 


Good Widgits.” (This would be silly 
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if you knew that enough people al- 
ready were acquainted with the fact, 
but if it has been revealed to you that 
your problem is lack of such knowl- 
edge, by all means make up for it in 
as big type as you can afford.) 

In the case of a big company mak- 
ing a variety of products, for some 
of which it is not well-known, you 
may want to follow the example of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., with a 
“billboard” type ad on one product, 
consisting of a finger pointing to a 
trademark on a lamp, the legend “You 
Can Be Sure If It’s Westinghouse 

the Name You Kriow in Lamps,” 
and very little more. Or you can fol- 
low the example of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, with merely a long listing 
of products headed “What Does Bald- 
win Make Besides Diesel and Steam 
Locomotives?” illustrated by thumb- 
nails of turbines, wind tunnels and 
propellers. Or you may prefer the ex- 
ample of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., in 
the spread, “See How Designers Use 
\-C’ Products,” containing cuts and 
captions on eight different classes of 
product. These ads, it must be said, 
lack the important element of appeal 
to self-interest, but if it can be as- 
sumed that the reader is already fa- 
miliar with the company and may be 
using one or more products in the 
line, then it’s smart to introduce him 
to the rest of the line. 

b. Tell him about the completeness 
of your line. 

Comment. If you suspect he knows 
you make a product of the type, but 
isn't aware of the full range of styles 
and sizes, you may choose to cover 











FIG. 4. VARIED AND SPECTACULAR uses of the prod- 
uct are demonstrated here. Left: Industrial Tape Corp. shows 
in graphic cartoon style the versatility of its Permacel tape. 
Center—Rubber in football helmets—a commonplace use—is 

















EXTRA WALLOP is packed into ad- 
vertising of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. as it names its con- 
struction instruments “Blue Brutes.” 


the point in your advertising—either 
by making a single statement regard- 
ing this or by giving him a picture 
of the wide 
Bassick Co., illustrates eight casters 
in its complete line from sizes that 
go on tea tables to sizes that “will 
carry any load the floor will stand” 
And Marlin-Rockwell Corp., shows, in 
70 square inches, 27 cutaway photos 
of a “complete range’ ’ of ball bearings 
“for all requirements’. 


range. 


Situation 1B1 Prospect doesn't real- 








reported spectacularly by Goodyear with an action picture. 
Right—Shell Oil Co. also tries the spectacular with its paint- 
ing of a steam shovel claw ripping up a snow-capped moun- 
tain. The copy ties in Shell oil lubricants. 





ize he could well use such a product, 

a. Show him what its application is. 

Comment. If the purpose of the 
product is not self-evident, it is im- 
portant to tell the reader, right at the 
start, what it is for—and not just 
once, for one group of readers, but 
again and again and again for each 
new group of readers that your ad- 
vertising encounters. 

If the product has many uses, you 
can handle the matter in either of two 
ways—run a series of ads each de- 
voted to a different use, or indicate 
the variety of uses in each ad. 

Now, a series of ads taking up in- 
dividual uses, one by one, may miss, 
over a period of time, any one 
reader’s possible application, but he 
will sooner or later get enough of an 
idea of the product’s versatility to in- 
spire an investigation. This is the 
famous B. F. Goodrich Co. method, 

which spectacular applications of 
rubber are reported spectacularly and 
commonplace applications reported 
almost as spectacularly, with some of 
the most intriguing headlines in the 
whole field of advertising. (You'll 
read more about these when we get to 
the subject of headlines.) A few typi- 
cal examples of this method: 


“This Is a Hard-Headed Business,” 
photo of football block with focus on 
plastic headgear—Goodyear. 

“Move the Mountain to Moham- 
med,” painting of steam shovel claw 
ripping up a snow-capped mountain 

Shell Oil Co., New York. 

“Sweet Story,” drawing by Hansel 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Rates will be established on a definite basis as soon as our printers have 
h had sufficient experience to work out their costs in detail. For the present, 
there will be a charge ranging from $40 above regular space rates, de- 
pending on the circulation of the magazine used. Exact figures will be 
wo supplied in advance to any interested advertiser. 


















ate We are offering this split-run plan at actual cost to us, with the hope that 
it will provide a means to achieve more effective, more productive adver- 
iss, tising. To implement this plan, we are setting up a special service division 
which will be available to work with you, equipped with a thorough knowl- 
ai edge of copy-testing and interested in helping you achieve maximum 
in- results. 


e Your inquiries for further specific information and for any assistance are 
and cordially invited. 
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Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
: 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
) Advertising Management for: 


American Chemical Society Publications 
1155 16th Street, N.W., Washington 5, District of Columbia 
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What You Should Know About Trade Marks 


p»« rICALLY ANYONE can create, 
adopt, register, own and build up 
value in a trade mark. This is impor- 
tant to remember if you want to pro- 
tect your interests in a competitive 
trade marks or 
which your 


business and have 
other identifications by 
particular products are known. 

All that 
product that may be sold under a trade 
mark, give that name some visual 
characterization, offer the combina- 
tion of product and individualized 
name for sale and then take steps to 
register the trademark. One need not 
necessarily manufacture the product 
himself but have it made by 
others. 

The visual characterization may be 
merely the “name” alone, presented 
in some particular kind of type, hand- 
writing or distinct form of lettering. 
Or it may be a picture or device or 
symbol of some kind which will be 
recognized by the 


is essential is to have a 


may 


remembered or 
public. Or, it may be a combination 
of both name and device. 

There however, 
strictions 


are, certain re- 
as to what may be regis- 
tered. 

One is that the name used; may not 
be descriptive of a class of products. 
For instance, one may not register 
such words as frying pans, pressure 
cookers and washing machines. But 
one may register such word or words 
as will identify to the public the par- 
ticular product of the manufacturer. 
For example: “Slo-Fri” for frying 
pans or “Bendix” for washing ma- 


chines. 
Individual Consent Needed 


Another restriction is that no regis- 
tration may be made of the name of 
a living individual except in some in- 
dividually characteristic form and 
with consent thereto. 

Corporate names or titles, in dis- 
tinctive form, are generally register- 
able if not conflicting with or pre- 
viously registered by another com- 
pany of similar name. 

Words that are purely descriptive 
in ordinary language or are adjectives 
in effect, are definitely excluded from 
registration. The ideal selection is a 
name that is suggestive without being 
descriptive. 

Coined words, that are original and 
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By FREDERICK D. RICH 


not currently in use, are generally ac- 
ceptable. 

Attorneys handling matters of trade- 
mark registration can give competent 
advice as to what constitutes a proper- 
ly registerable name or trademark. 
The value of such guidance should 
not be miniimized. 

A device or symbol may be almost 
any distinctive identification affixed 
used in with the 
product. 

It may be pictorial. It may be a 
geometrical arrangement. It may be 
any form which is distinctive and 
which by use becomes associated in 
the minds of the general public as 
representing and identifying the prod- 
uct or products. 

Often the registered device is used 
in connection with the registered 
trademark name of the products as 
providing a double and easily recog- 
nized form of identification. 


to or association 


Device Easily Remembered 


The value of the registered device 
or symbol is not only that it provides 
a visual mark instantly identifiable 
by foreigners, children and those un- 
able to read, but that the combination 
of name and device is readily held in 
mind by even the least intelligent. One 
should never forget in these times of 
mass marketing that the educated, the 
slow-minded and the illiterate alike, 
constitute the potential buyer group. 

By itself a trademark has two in- 
trinsic values. The first is, of course, 
the means for product identification. 
The second derives from the first and 
often acquires a great money value. 
This is value in good will and demand 
for the product built up either with 
the general public or industrial users. 
Usually such values are the secondary 
profit created by agressive merchan- 
dising and effective advertising—be- 
yond the profit derived simply from 
sales. 

However, it is not uncommon even 
for “sleeper” products (those not ac- 
tively advertised and promoted,) 
being offéred for sale having a trade- 
mark identification and building up 
considerable value over the years. One 
food product with a good name, which 
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had enjoyed only localized distribu- 
tion, was bought out by a national 
distributor for $1,000,000 in order to 
acquire the good name which is now 
a national household word. 

In fact, it is quite common for ad- 
vertising and active promotion to 
create a value for a trademark from 
which the proprieter realizes hund- 
reds of thousands of dollars—often 
far in excess of all physical assets of 
the business or trademarked product. 

























Merely A Claim 











In 1870 a trademark law was 
passed. This afterward was declared 
unconstitutional. The first recognized 
law covering the subject of trade. 
marks was passed in 1881, was reen- 
acted in 1905, supplemented by the 
act of 1920 and recently changed in 
1946. These laws provide for Federal 
registrations of trademarks used in 
foreign and interstate commerce. 

Many persons believe that federal 
registration invests the registrant with 
a legal title to ownership of the mark. 
This is not the case. It is merely a 
legally recognized claim to ownership 
and may be cancelled by anyone who 
can show that the registered mark so 
closely resembles his own that it is 
reasonable to presume that confusion 



























may arise. 






Federal registrations of trademarks 
are applicable to goods which move 





in commerce over which congress has 
control. It does not apply to goods 
sold within a single state. 

Under the doctrine of state rights. 
and since the power to legislate o 
the matter of trademarks was no! 
granted to the national governmet! 
under the constitution, the right t 
legislate thereon was automaticall 
reserved to the states. As a conse 
quence, all states can and have passe 
laws of their own regulating trade 
marks and their registration. 50, © 
day, each state having asserted i 
sovereignty, we have in this mallet 
not one law, but 49 different sets ® 
enactments, of which federa! law * 
but a unit. 

State registrations of tra emarks 
are made and certificates issued with 
out respect to interstate co ;merce: 

A state registration may be issv® 






















(Continued on Page 13!) 
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Record AMA Show Forecasts 
Material Handling Advances 





[’ YOU HAPPENED aboard any 
plane outward bound from Phil- 
idelphia, New York or W ashington 

Mid-January, you probably found 
i serious chap across the aisle. 


that he 
was sorting out catalogs, sales bul- 


Chances Were even money 


etins and data sheets from a bulging 
range envelope, marked “Flow” on 
the side . . . and that he was noting 
italog numbers and prices on a pad 
narked “purchase requisition.” 


Odds were three-to-two that he was 
iomeward bound from the 3rd Na- 
tional Materials Handling Exposition, 
held Jan. 10-14 in Convention Hall. 
Philadelphia and that he was 
aking headway in cutting produc- 
tion costs. For it is in the handling of 
aterials that industry today finds its 
sreatest single area for major cost re- 
luchior 


More than 17.000 individual regis- 
rants spent from one to five davs in 
Hall. They wandered 
hrougl L08.000 square feet of exhib- 
SS In the 


onvent on 


second largest annual in- 
lustrial show sponsored by the Ameri- 
in Society of Mechanical Engineers 
nd the Materials Handling Institute. 


they saw more than 200 exhibits by 
‘he nation’s leading manufacturers of 
and tr ks, lift trucks, conveyors. 
Nolsts, monorails, portable elevators, 


‘lacking inits, cranes, tractors. trail- 
’, fork trucks, skids, pallets and ac- 
essories 
Philad 


' ertime 


hotel men worked 
ap » handle the greatest influx 
Brothost ever to crowd the City of 
*herly Love, outside of the great 
“atical conventions, the Army-Navy 
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game, or the World Series. By the 
Thursday before opening they were 
shipping “confirmed reservations” off 
to Atlantic City, Trenton and Balti- 
more. 

Hoarse, but happy, sales managers 
of the exhibiting materials handling 
manufacturers, reported the greatest 
interest in the history of their indus- 
try. They commented particularly on 
the quality of attendance, and on the 
serious bids for “immediate delivery” 
from production executives bent on 
cost reduction. 

To the hardened trade show visitor, 
one aspect stood out. Showmanship 


non-existent. Here and 


almost 


was 







there a_ striking background or a 
beautiful bloride would high-spot some 
sales story. But in most booths ma- 
chines at work, replacing man power, 
were sufficient to attract substantial 
traffic. 

With exhibit space sales up 25‘%, 
exhibition manager Saul Poliak, of 
Clapp & Poliak, cast an eye to 1950. 
As the closed he was laying 
plans for a pioneering market re- 
search job—a personal-interview fol- 
lowup of several hundred show regis- 
trants by Elmo Roper. For the first 
time exhibitors would receive a post- 
show report on buying influences and 
traceable sales. 


show 
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Because 
5 out of 6 buy 


materials behind 


dosed doors iia Ru 
process industries Maw 


is a full-time : 
inside : 
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Every day—behind closed doors—your customers nal 
and prospects are making buying and specifying - case 
decisions. Technical directors, chief chemists, research rs 





men and many others influence materials selections. Yet, because of the necessarily 





secretive nature of the process industries, your salesmen cannot know what the problems 





are ...in many cases cannot even know who the prospects are. 







However, your product information, fully detailed as to properties, specifications and applications, 
can penetrate behind those closed doors—and sell twelve months a year—when pre-filed and 
distributed through 12,000 Chemical Materials Catalogs. 












Complete coverage of the known buying teams in 10,000 Dun & Bradstreet top-rated plants in 
20 industries insures calls for your salesmen if the “specs” on your products meet the needs at hand. 





To pave the way for more business from the multi-billion dollar process industries, wrap up your 
1949-50 catalog requirements now . . . because CMC goes to bed April Ist .. . and goes to work 
September Ist. There is no time to lose. Call in your Reinhold representative today. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING COR PORATION NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, BUFFAL 


lication’. 












Publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture; A dv. Mgt. for American Chemical Society P: 
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How Sales Management Plus 
Increased Business 500% 


The first-hand story of how a 5-point sales program 


paid off 


A 900% INCREASE of business in 8 
years. From spotty to national 
distribution. And all with a low-cost 
automotive part so unknown that its 
function had to be explained to pros- 
pects. 

This is what National Motor Bear- 
ing Co., Redwood City, Cal., has 
achieved through an all-out selling 
drive which we called Sales Manage- 
ment Plus. 

This “mystery” product, which 
isn't so much of a mystery now, is 
called the oil seal. Briefly, its an 
automotive part about the size of a 
bearing. and it fits on a shaft or axle 
to protect the bearing by keeping lu- 
bricants in and foreign matters out. 
\ctually, it is a precision part, manu- 
factured to very fine tolerances. The 
najor users are the automotive, truck, 
tractor and farm implement indus- 


volume-wise for a_ low-cost 


precision — part. 


tries, and certain home appliance 
manufacturers. However, a_ large 
number of seals are used by other 
types of manufacturers. 

When we started Sales Management 
Plus eight years ago, National was a 
medium-sized company occupying a 
medium-sized building in Oakland, 
Cal. At the time, we sold to only four 
automobile companies, plus a handful 
of truck, tractor and implement com- 
panies. 

Today, eight years later, we can 
proudly say that National oil seals are 
on all makes of automobiles except two 

and we have the approval on one 
of these and expect an order momen- 
tarily. On the other we expect ap- 
proval very soon, with orders to fol- 
low. Similar gains have been made 
with truck manufacturers and makers 
of tractors, farm equipment and 


PRODUCT AND DATA are both contained in these unusual, heavy-cardboard 
mailing pieces used by National Motor Bearing Co., Redwood City, Cal., to “show- 
case” its Syntech 240 oil seal. The seal, a steel ring, fits on automotive shaft or axle 
to protect bearings by keeping lubricants in and foreign matters out. Folder at top 


offers chart and explanation showing how tests proved performance. 


) 
. 
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By FREDERICK E. BARTH 
Sales Manager 

ndustrial Division 

Motor Bearing Co. 
od City, California 


Nationa 


Re >] W 


household appliances. As a result, our 
And the 
majority of these gains were achieved 


sales have increased 500%. 


in postwar years, when the steel short- 
age prevented us from increasing our 
business as rapidly as might have 
been possible. 

We are convinced that the reason 
for our success lies in Sales Manage- 
ment Plus. By this we mean doing 
every phase of sellirg better than the 
other fellow, and never being satis- 
fied with progress except as a basis 
for still more improvement. 

Within Sales Management Plus, we 
recognize five very important phases. 
They are: 

1.) Selection of personnel, 

2.) Education, direction and con- 
trol of personnel. 

3) Market analysis. 

1.) Sales promotion and advertis- 


-) Cooperation with all other de- 
partments inside the company. 

We believe that the importance of 
top-flight personnel cannot be over- 
emphasized. If you doubt this fact, 
spend a morning in your purchasing 
agent's office. You'll find, as we did, 
that many salesmen are far from be- 
ing the best representatives that their 
companies could put in the field. 

Of course, there is reason for this. 
Sales managers are busy men. They 
often can’t take the time to interview 
hundreds of applicants; and_ their 
companies often don’t have the time 
to invest in getting a thoroughly 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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ELECTRON TUBES give speedier operation 
Electronic Card Sorter. 


THEY READ WHAT 


Busy engineers and designers of electrically operated products 
haven't time for promiscuous reading. Publications galore cross their 


desk. Some get only a cursory examination. But there is one publi- 
cation they regard as being helpful, constructive and informative, 
pointed as it is to their product-making problems. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is their publication—aimed squarely 
at their interests as engineers and designers of electrically operated 
products. 

Every article in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING goes straight to the 
core of technical problems inherent in the development of all elec- 
trically operated products... the integration of power, the applica- 
tion of control, heat, light, electronics, etc. 

Case-history stories of notable design achievements point up new 
techniques and processes, keep product men posted on new ways 
to harness the magic power of electricity. 

Application of electricity is fundamental but correct application 
to achieve a satisfactorily functioning product involves the careful 












HIGH VOLTAGE TRANSFORMER AND RECTIFIER provide the power 
supply for this new General Electric X-Ray Diffraction Machine. this Time-Master Dictating Machine, product of Dictaphone Corp 





see #8 #68 
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MUMEROUS RELAYS, SWITCHES AND SOLENOIDS operated through push buttons control the CORD REEL between aluminum tube shalt 
automatic work cycle of this 150-hp. Railroad Axle Lathe, built by the Morey Machinery Co. facilitates handling of this Singer SweeP™ 











ETHYL CELLULOSE is used for the endless plastics recording belt in 
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30 MAJOR PRODUCT GROUPS 
T 4 a Y a uy Ss T INCLUDED IN THE BROAD AND 

DIVERSIFIED MARKET OF 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


integration of both mechanical and electrical design into an efficient BAKERY MACHINERY 


unified whole. The whole machine is the designer’s problem and BUSINESS MACHINES 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING embraces the whole problem—from COIN-OPERATED MACHINES 
drawing board stage to final assembly. COMMERCIAL APPLIANCES 
Shown on these pages are a typical few of the machines, appli- COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY, DRY CLEAN- 
ances and equipment that are developed by readers of ELECTRICAL ING AND PRESSING MACHINERY 
_ MANUFACTURING. COMMUNICATION AND 
Study the products. Note the diversity. Think of the designer’s TEMALING GQUIPMENT 
needs in terms of your materials or metals, electrical or mechanical ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
parts, equipment or finishes. . 
Visualize from these products the broad and virile market which 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING can help you cultivate in 49. 
When they read what they need, you have an audience—intentive, 


exacting, ready to specify the products or services they know most 
about. FARM EQUIPMENT 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


INSTRUMENTS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRONIC AND RADIO EQUIPMENT 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1250 Sixth Avenue * New York 20, N. Y. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
PACKAGING MACHINERY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


PLATING EQUIPMENT 

PORTABLE TOOLS 

PRINTING AND BINDING MACHINERY 
PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 


REFRIGERATION AND 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


list of the more 
than 1800 different , TEXTILE MACHINES 


types of products | TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
made-by EM readers 
is available in the book.- WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
let, “From Adding 
Machines to X-Ray 
Equipment.” May 
we send youa 
file copy? 

















a 


ROMETER-TYPE CONTROLLERS regulate COLD-ROLLED STRIP STEEL finished in bright nickel and chrome plating adds to the durability 
Peratures in this Plastics Extruder. of these custom matched counter-type Cooking Appliances, made by Hotpoint, Incorporated. 
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Sales Management Plus 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 51] 


trained man into the field. 

However, our experience has 
shown that time spent searching for 
top personnel is rewarded a hundred- 
fold. National’s progress during re- 
cent years is the result very largely of 
the development ol a top-fight sales 
organization. National's field repre- 
sentatives total seven field men and 
three manufacturers’ representatives 
who have 16 salesmen working for 
them. With the exception of two Na- 
tional men and one manufacturers’ 
representative they hand- 
pi ked during the last seven or eight 
Sometimes more than 50 inter- 


were all 


vea;rs. 
views over a period of six weeks were 
necessary to select one man for the as- 
signment. It took time, but our sales 
chart proves that this time was well 
spent. 

In choosing 
looked first for the type of man who 
impresses you before he has said a 
the type of man who stands 


sales personnel, we 


word 
out in a meeting, a man of winning 
personality. Next. of course, is the 
man’s ability and experience or, if his 
experience is short, his aptitude. 
Many interviews produced men with 
one or the other of these essential at- 
tributes. But only a man with person- 
ality plus ability and experience/or 
aptitude can fill the requirements of 
Sales Management Plus. 

Just hiring this man is not enough, 
must educate 
re-educate 


of course. First, we 
him and then continually 
him to changing conditions within 
the company and its markets. Com- 
panies whose major field selling ef- 
fort is located far from home-base (as 
is National's) must exert extra effort 
to gain the fullest returns that educa- 
tion and re-education can bring. 


{dmit Your lenorance 


\ top field man must be thorough- 
ly informed about his product, as well 
as his company. He must not only 
know the performance capabilities 
and limitations of his product, but he 
must understand the manufacturing 
problems that govern performance, 
price and delivery. He must be con- 
tinually aware of the condition of or- 
ders that have been placed. This is 
particularly important when calling 
on a customer who already has orders 
on the way. 

Each National field man keeps a 
record of his calls and dealings with 
the customer. Whenever he calls, he 
carries with him a compete file of that 
customer. This file includes latest in- 
received and 


formation of orders 
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shipments made by our plants. 

We have tried to make our men 
truly sales engineers, so that each is 
equipped with all the engineering de- 
tails of oil seal performance. But we 
also train them not to over-sell, or 
make rash promises. We train them 
to admit it when they don’t know the 
answer to a question, and to refer 
that question to the factory or home 
office. 

\ third major phase of Sales Man- 
agement Plus is market or sales an- 
alysis—always being alert to the mar- 
ket potential. To get this information, 
we teach our sales force to be poten- 
tial-minded—to get as much informa- 
tion as possible about every company 
contacted. We are particulary desir- 
ous of knowing what a_ prospect's 
product is, how many he makes in a 
how many oil 


month or year and 


seals each product uses. 


Vo Shooting in Dark 

For our major customers, those in 
the automotive industry, this analysis 
of potential is relatively easy. Auto- 
mobile production is a public record. 
We can determine a company’s usage 
of oil seals by checking the number 
and type of seals used on each model. 
Multiplying these figures, we obtain 
the exact number of seals used. Then 
we can determine instantly what per- 
centage of that company’s business 
we are enjoying. 

Of course, automobile companies 
buy oil seals for replacement as well 
as original equipment—for older cars 
as well as new. But here again we can 
come up with a fairly accurate figure 
by checking the number of that com- 
pany's cars now on the road, and 
averaging with the fairly stable seal 
replacement requirements. 

Armed with information such as 
this, we are in a good position to talk 
business with a manufacturer. We 
are not “shooting in the dark.” We 
go over this information with the 
salesmen, discussing in detail steps 
necessary to win the account. We 
make available to him the informa- 
tion and help from all our depart- 
ments. We follow his progress closely, 
and plan additional steps that may be 
necessary to land the first sale. When 
the initial sale is made, we turn our 
efforts to another potential account, 
leaving a crack sales engineer to 
service our new customer. 

Sales promotion and advertising 
is a fourth important phase cf Sales 
Management Plus. We regard spe- 
cial direct mail pieces—in some cases 
highly personalized—as one type of 
“something extra” that pays olf. We 
regard it as an essential addition to 
our regular publication advertising. 
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Among our most successful direc 
mail efforts were “V-J Day Covers’ 
that we mailed at the war’s end. Thes: 
covers, bearing a special V-J Da 
cancellation, were highly valned hy 
stamp collectors among our clients 
and prospects; and for the non-phila- 
telists, we enclosed a brief, personal 
note saluting the advent of peace 
and pointing out that when the shafts 
of peacetime production began to 
turn again, we could supply oil seals 
to protect their bearings. 

Another successful direct mail unit 
was a special announcement folder 
prepared in 1945 to “showcase” a new 
product. This unit was expensive to 
produce and expensive to mail. But it 
presented our new product as no 
ad could have done because it con- 
tained an actual oil seal plus some 
pretty hard-hitting copy telling why 
the seal was of benefit to industry. 

More recently, we sent out a special 
letter on my personal letterhead, of- 
fering an easy-to-use pamphlet on oil 
seal installation. This letter went to 
known prospects, and other possible 
users of oil seals. It contained a post- 
free return card with the prospect's 























































name already filled in. All that he had | 
to do was to check three little squares 
and mail the card back to us. The 
response to this mailing was more 
than 17%, which we consider good. 
We attributed this success to the per- ; 
sonal nature of the letter and the great " 
simplicity of the questionnaire. 
Keep Logbook : 
Even in our publication advertis- h 
ing to engineers and designers, we o 
try to give our readers the “some: to 
thing extra” called for by Sales Man- . 
agement Plus. This “something ex- 
tra” is hard-boiled, factual informa- 
tion. It is engineering information T 
that we think will be helpful to the men : 
t 





who use our oil seals in machinery. 
We call this advertising program the 
National Oil Seal Logbook series. 
During the past year it has covered 
many aspects of oil sealing. Its value 
to engineers and designers is indi- 
cated by the great number of requests 
we receive for complete files of these 
technical advertisements. 

A fifth, and in some ways most 
important phase of Sales Manage: 
ment Plus is cooperation between the 
sales department and other <epatt 
ments within the company. Even w! 
the finest sales personnel, we could 
never have scored the gains we did 
without 100% cooperation from Ne 
tional’s other departments. 

There are numerous things 
department can do to create 





















sales 
spirit 











(Continued on Page 12/ 
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Business Papers Launch Drive 
To Build Steel Scrap Reserves 


USINESS PAPERS will launch a 
steel scrap salvage drive remi- 
niscent of war days this month. 

Plans for the drive, which will be 
sponsored by the business paper ad- 
visory committee of the Aavertising 
Council, were announced at meetings 
of the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors Jan. 14 in Wash- 
ington and the Chicago Business 
Paper Association Jan. 20 in Chicago. 

the advertising campaign behind 
the scrap drive was prepared by How- 
“Scotty 


dent and director. James Thomas 


ard G. Sawyer, vice-presi- 
Chirurg Co., Boston agency, and 
author of the “How to Advertise to 
Business Men” series now running in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Plans for the drive are going ahead 
despite a sharp increase in scrap 
supplies in the past two weeks. 

Irwin Such, editor of Steel, told 
editors at the NCBPE meeting in 
Washington that the scrap market had 
broken $7.50 a ton in the past week 
and is exper ted by the steel industry 
to go still lower as scrap inventories 


' 


rise to new records. 


But Secretary of Commerce Charles 


TRIPLE PLAY COMBINATION, these ads from the Ad- 
vertising Council’s series to promote steel scrap drive in 
business papers are (left) No. 4 in the series, aimed at the 


Aww 


work 
ag beck 


Sawyer, keynoter of the meeting, 
warned against over-optimism in 
evaluation of current inventories. 

He said that. although so much 
scrap is coming in that the price is 
easing, the problem is to give the steel 
industry the materials to enable it at 
all times to achieve maximum produc- 
tion and to build a reserve adequate io 
meet any emergency. 

“Although present inventories are 
1,000,000 tons higher today than they 
were a year ago, daily scrap consump 
tion is also higher.” he said. “It is es- 
timated by industry that steel produc- 
tion in 1949 will be 3.500.000 tons 
higher than the 1948 record produc- 
tion of 88,500,000 tons.” 

“Current inventories of purchased 
and home scrap are estimated at 
about 5,000,000 tons and, at a scrap 
consumption rate running approxi- 
mately 2.500.000 tons a month, these 
inventories represent no more than a 
60-day supply. Such a supply would 
be inadequate in the event of any 
emergency. 

Since the scrap drive is a “natural” 
for the industrial 
papers wil be used exclusively in the 


press, business 


= . 


Lie 


NEW YORKER 


SPONSOR Imrnint 


‘SCRAPPY & ‘SCOTTY’ 





drive. which aims at salvaging an 
extra 1,000,000 tons of heavy indus- 
trial steel scrap. 

The advertising prepared by Mr. 
(H. G.) 


including several alternates, to be 


Sawyer comprises eight ads, 


used in sequence in the months ahead. 

Alternates are directed toward busi- 
ness papers either in metalworking or 
non-metalworking industries. 

All ads feature “Scrappy.” a steel 
robot who serves as a unifying symbol 
and is quoted: “Search your plant for 
heavy scrap. .. Help make more steel.” 

Plates will be sent to publications 
free of charge. A ninth ad, a cartoon 
by O. Soglow. has been contributed 
by The New Yorker and will be of- 
fered as an alternate for any of the 
“Scrappy ads. 

The first ad in the series presents 
the scrap situation in question and 
answer form. The final ad. to be used 
in June, is the “reminder” type, with 
copy stressing that scrap is an inven- 
tory expense if it “lies around.” 


metalworking industry in April, (center) an alternate ad 
prepared by The New Yorker for use at any time and (right) 
the final ad for June—a clincher using “reminder” copy. 















































_ARBOR SAW 


Typical Problems Solved by Design Engineers 
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>Sales Managers: 





:. You can reduce the cost of O.E.M. business. 





2. “Specified as original equipment” gives you 





a head start on replacement business. 















Sell the design engineer in the original equipment market and you shorten the 
path to volume orders and repeat orders. At the same time, you lower your selling 
cost when your product is specified by the men who design machines, mechanisms, 


equipment and appliances. 


But to specify your product the designer must know about what it can do to help 





solve his problem—advantages, physical characteristics, suitability for different ap- 
plications. His first introduction to many parts, materials and finishes probably 


began with MACHINE DESIGN if he’s in one of the 9,000 plants in which there 
are more than 66,000 regular readers. 


MACHINE DESIGN reflects the trends that are vitally important to your sales 
efforts. It gets behind the closed doors of engineering departments because it is the 
only paper in the design field which is written and edited exclusively for the 


machine designer. 


Your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN pre-sells the key man in the O. E. M. 
market. It also helps you get a head start on a steady, profitable replacement 


business. 


For information on the markets controlled by design engineers, ask for “Getting It 


Specified”. It tells how volume orders are generated in the engineering department. 


MACHINE DESIGN 


APENTON PUBLICATION @ PENTON BUILDING ®@ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
16 East 4: Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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By HARRISON M. TERRELL 
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— THAN 57% of company 
magazines intended primarily 
lor external distribution (to custom- 
ers and prospects rather than to em- 
ployees) have less than 10,000 cirecu- 
lation each. The percentage ts based 
on a survey of big and little external 
publications used by many types of 
business. 

According to a prominent speaker 
at a House Magazine Institute meet- 
ing last summer, the low circulation 
figure indicates very spotty coverage. 

Is that bad? Not to quibble 


able practitioners have an idea that 


many 


spotty coverage is exactly what they 
want for their magazines. ..that an 
external works best when, like Pepsi 
Cola, it hits the spot. 
More than any other 
medium except the letter, the com- 


advertising 


pany magazine enables the advertiser 
to call his shots. Its circulation is ab- 


solutely “controlled”—controlled by 
one advertiser in his interests alone. 
For the advertiser to renounce his 
control, and gratuitously build up his 
circulation to LO.000—or even 5.000 
would be for him to abandon the 
very selectivity which is among the 
house magazine's chief advantages. 
By its very nature, the external is in 
tended only lor a carefully selected 
audience; often a relatively few top 
executives in a specialized industry. 

This puts a definite limitation on 
the worth-while circulation potential 
of the average industrial house maga- 
zine. At the same time, it emphasizes 
the extreme importance of the com- 
pany s mailing list. If this is not good. 
complete and accurate—and kept up 
to date by constant correction. addi- 
tions and subtractions—the magazine 
will suffer in effectiveness. It can’t 
do its best work if it doesn’t reach the 
right people. 

The mailing list is therefore one of 
the first concerns of the editor who is 
determined to make a good showing. 
He builds it up with loving care, per- 
haps over a period of years. Beyond 


a reasonable limit, he begrudges every 


62 


copy sent to people outside his orbit. 
for he wants to put every possible one 
to work. 

He adds .to his list this industrial 
segment to see what happens. He sub- 
tracts from his list that group of peo- 
ple who seem to him unprofitable. He 
continually hounds his company’s 
salesmen to be alert to personnel 





Seven Ways to Build 
External Mailing List 


1) Enlist interest and active help 
of salesmen. 

2) Require personnel information 
on saiesmen’s call reports. 

3) Watch company correspon- 
dence with intelligence. 

4) Purchase specially compiled 
lists from mailing list houses. 

5) Include business reply card 
with magazine every year or two, 
requesting readers to check name 
and addresses, and— 

6) Ask for names and titles of 
others in organization who might 
like your magazine. 

7) Use list-checking and cor- 
rection services offered by post- 
office. 











changes in plants where they call: 
he’s after them all the time to send in 
names of new prospects as they come 
across them. 


How DuPont Does It 


Even with a comparatively small 
distribution there is plenty of work 
for the “circulation department.” In 
a big operation, such as the DuPont 
Magazine, the job is stupendous. 
Let's take a look. 

DuPont Magazine, published by E. 
I. duPont deNemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., goes to: 

130,000 customers, prospects 

80,000 DuPont employees 

15,000 DuPont stockholders 


225,000 total per issue 

Editor R. A Woodruff. Jr. writes: 

“Our lists (of customers and pros- 
pects) are built by our own salesmen. 
These men send in regular call re- 
ports, suggesting that Mr. Jones of the 
Jones Co. be added to the list as a 


How to Keep a Live, Accurate Mailing List 


for Your External Publication: Conclusion 


prospect, or that Smith & Co. has gone 
out of business. These items are han- 
dled immediately, so that our lists 
are as current as we can possibly make 
them. We figure that our average 
turnover, during the course of one 
year. is about 15‘%. 

“In addition. we have what we call 
a direct request list, which carries 
the names of those people who are in- 
terested in DuPont. This list includes 
everyone from ministers to college 
students. We also send copies of the 
publication regularly to school and 
college and public libraries. 

“We keep our direct request list up 
to date by sending out expiration 
notices once a year. If we hear from 
the recipients, they are continued on 
the subscribers’ lists: if not, they are 
automatically dropped. We have 
found that replies to these expiration 
notices are abnormally high, running 
about 70%.” 

Six issues a year are published but, 
savs Mr. Woodruff, “this is strictly 
temporary. Prior to the war for a 
number of years the publication was 
issued monthly and, since first pub- 
lished back in 1913, we have issued on 
the average 9.66 issues a year.” 

In every instance, it may be as 
sumed, a company s customers are the 
very foundation of its house maga 
zine mailing list. It has been demon- 
strated time and again that the cus 
tomer is even more interested in @ 
company’s advertising after he buys 
than before. He ‘likes to have his 
judgment vindicated—his choice sup- 
ported by additional arguments. He 
likes to feel that the company trom 
whom he bought remains eagerly it 
terested in him, and in seeing that he 
gets all he was promised in service 
and satisfaction out of his purchase. 
The house magazine is just what the 
doctor ordered in such a situation, 
considering that the salesman may 
not be back again for a long time. It 
also harvests repeat orders. 

Prospects, including ex-customers, 
constitute the next most important 
part of the average external’s reade 
ship. Although, as the /’/oent 
Flame’s H. J. Higdon says, it isnt ™ 
the nature of most externals to “work 

(Continued on Page 66 
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gineering-technical articles pertaining 
to the industry. 


: 3 Busy readers, therefore, CONCENTRATE 
a. , . . « not DUPLICATE 


rok THE READER ) FOR THE ADVERTISER . . . 


Most busy oil men have found by experience A great many advertisers have found by experi- 
Te these te baw Mened See tam te cee ence that money invested in Journal advertising 
pays much larger dividends than spreading their 


il ished ¢ es i 
various oil papers published today. Experience besliget tile te-soverst ofl patios. 


a has taught them that these twenty-four experts 


lists who edit The Journal every week give them Wise advertisers, therefore, CONCENTRATE ... 
lake comprehensive news coverage and the best en- not DUPLICATE 
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CONTRAST IN COVERS for external publications is demonstrated by Western 


Electric Co.’s Oscillator and Standard Oil Co.'s (N. J.) 


The Lamp. Oscillator em- 


phasizes application of its products, carries comprehensive studies of specific techni- 
cal problems as a service to the industries. The lamp, 36-page, 9 x 12” external, is 
notable for its unusual art, both covers and inside and goes five times a year to 
235,000 persons, including 135,000 stockholders and 45,000 employes. 


Live Mailing List 


[CONTINUED FROM PaAcE 62] 


too hard at the job of selling.” in their 
own good time and way they do pre 
pare the way for the salesman. . . and 
sometimes even bring in an original 


order unassisted! 


External at Work 


For example, the writers office 
took a bow the other day when a long- 
term prospect of the National Metal 
Edge Box Co. wrote: 

“We have your Metal Edge Pack- 
ager, volume 17, number 3, in which 
we note the article headed °113-Year 








Brush Maker Woos John Q. Public.” 
Many years ago we thought a little 
about using Metal Edge boxes and 
finally gave the matter up... Now 
it might be advisable for us again to 
consider your product. .. We will be 
pleased to give you any information 
needed for basing quotations to us.” 

That's the kind of thing that makes 
the editor's day...and that justifies 
keeping a good prospect on your: mail- 
ing list for years. In some lines of 
business, a single customer brought 
into the fold could more than repay 
a whole year’s magazine costs. 

Others who should be represented 
on your mailing list doubtless include 
your own employees (generally ad- 
dressed to their homes) and your 
steckholders. Beyond these classifica- 
tions. further distribution will be de- 
termined by the character and indi- 
vidual requirements of the publisher's 
business. Just as much as editorial 
more—vyour mail- 


content——or even 


ing list must be custom-tailored to 
serve your purposes. 

For example, the Western Electric 
Oscillator in addition to customers 
and prospects covers the sound sys- 
tem and public address fields. point- 
to-point radio, and industrial, govern- 
ment and academic research organiza- 
tions in the electronics field. Bausch 
& Lomb’s Educational 
rected to high school and 
science professors, industrial research 


Focus is di- 


college 


personnel, physicians and hospitals, 

and some government departments. 
F. W. Cherrington, editor of Jen- 

nison-Wright Corp.'s Areolite Vews, 


says his 37,000 mailing list “has been 
built up through the years by close 
attention to the inquiries and letters 
we receive. Whenever we feel that a 
factory official, architect, general 
contractor or engineer might be in 
terested, we add his name to the list. 
Lists are checked by our ‘territory 
representatives every so often. . -pre- 
paid return postage guarantee takes 
care. generally, of changes in address, 
deaths, etc.” 

Editor Arthur W. Perkins of The 
Martin Star says his publication day 
is “as religiously observed as _ the 
deadline on a daily newspaper.” Every 
employe gets a copy. in addition to 
the company’s internal house organ, 
published every other week. 

Standard Oil Co.s (N. J.) The 
Lamp was originally en employe mag- 
azine, sent to stockholders who re- 
quested it. In 1943, when Edward RK. 
Sammis came in as editor, it was re- 
designed as a combination internal- 
external. Total circulation is now 
about 255,000, with 75,000 
going to government officials, editors, 
educators and business executives, 
135.000 to stockholders and 45,000 to 
domestic employes. It also has con- 
siderable circulation in Europe and 
South America. 

Batten. Barton, Durstine & Osborn’s 
The Wedge, propably the best-known 
external working for an advertising 
agency, is mailed to the agency's 
clients, libraries, publishers and “cer- 


copies 


tain selected prospects.” 

Some externals have a stated sub- 
scription price and a healthy list of 
paid subscribers. Chase Bag Co.'s 
Bagology is one. Says editor R. H. 
Newbill: 

“The original intention was to serve 
those within the scope of Chase Bag 
Co.’s business: however, its populari- 
ty has grown so tremendously that 
subscriptions are now offered at 51 a 
year. and our number of subscribers 
continues to erow.” 

Mailing lists of other externals 
notably those published by the motor 
makers—are supplied by the com 
panies’ dealers. Ford Times circula- 
tion of 1.250.000. says Editor William 
D. Kennedy, “is paid for entirely by 
dealers.” Dealers are charged fol the 
Buick and DeSoto magazines. but 
part of the costs may be absor! d by 
the manufacturers. Where the unil 
of sale is substantial, it is compara 
tively easy to collect from dealers at 
least a part of the house magazines 
cost, for dealers recognize zoe 
magazine's worth to them. 

To summarize the main pois 
made in this series: 

Externals work. For building pr& 


(Continued on Page 123 
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_@ Sales Promotion Ideas 


COMMENT ON CATALOGS e@ BOOKLETS @ DIRECT MAIL e@ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES @ SLIDE FILMS e SALES HELPS 


Mailing Pieces Feature New Sales ‘Props’ 


AIL, FILES. wrenches and mock 

scissors are among the unusal 
and purposeful gimmicks now being 
attached to mailing pieces by indus- 
trial manufacturers to dramatize their 
products. 

United States Plywood Corp., New 
York, is attaching the nail files to a 
mailing piece to prove the durability 
of the company’s Kalistron, plastic 
sheeting for ofhee walls, restaurant 
seating and counters. The nail files 
are more than mere eye-catchers such 
as sometimes distract attention from 
the sales message. The files are for the 
prospective customer to use as a test 
to prove that Kalistron is scratch and 
st ull proot, 

In addition to the nail file, the 
blotter-size mailing piece contains a 
sample of Kalistron, which the cus- 
tomer is invited to seratch with the 
point, edge and rough side of the file 
No impression can be made on Kali- 
stron by any of these tests, the com- 
pany says in the adjoining blurb. 


Housecleaning Does It 

The mailing piece is offered in all 
Kalistron advertising. In addition, 
distributors are mailing thousands to 
their customers. 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, 
was housecleaning its stockroom ol 
ofhice supplies when the company un- 
covered a surplus quantity of small, 
open-end wrenches, all the same size. 
These apparently had been accumu- 
lated somehow during the extravagant 
days of wartime production. 

When no use could be found for 
the wrenches and they were about io 
be scrapped, the advertising depart- 
ment learned about them and gladly 
accepted the lot. The wrenches were 
attached with scotch tape to an 8 x 11” 
mailing piece which carried a sales 
promotion message to Parker field 
representatives and distributor sales- 
men. 

The message: 

“To Parker distributor salesmen: 
Here's a small wrench, with our com- 
pliments, to remind you to remind 
your customers that... ” etc. 

\ mail piece to customers uses 
the wrench in a word-picture head- 


70 


EYE-CATCHERS PLUS, the gimmicks on these mailing pieces serve a good sell- 
ing purpose. At bottom: United States Plywood Corp., New York, attached 4 
nail file and a sample of Kalistron plastic wall sheeting to a mail card so custom- 
ers could test scuff-proof quality of product. At top: Discovering a surplus 
quantity of open-end wrenches, Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, used them up 4s 
dramatic word-picture props on a mail piece. Cimcool Div., Milling Machine Co, 
Cincinnati, uses mock scissors to dramatize “cuts” in costs. 


line: “In your fluid power systems, copy says that Cimcool “combines tr 
you don’t have to (wrench) your back tion reduction and cooling capaci! 
to get leakproof connections! . in a degree never before attaine! 
Just use tubing with Parker * Triple” Cimcool replaces all water emulsio! 
Tube Fittings .. . and all but a few highly compounde 
\ mock scissors, apparently made specialty oils.” 

of plastic is glued to a current mailing Sheer length is the attenti 
piece of Cimcool Division, Cincinnati ber in a 7-foot brochure that untolé 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, to dramatically to the floor as it sel 
emphasize that Cimcool, a chemical the oil refinery and construction Wor 
emulsion, is “a new kind of cutting of M. W. Kellogg Co.. Ne York 
fluid that cuts coolant inventories, cuts petroleum engineers. 

operator dissatisfaction, cuts metal The extra length is used t 
cutting costs, cuts down time, cuts a chart of railroad tank cars 
shop hazards.” Under this headline, (Continued on Page ¢ +) 
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orrelated to Your Sales 


91.05% of the sales of machine tools in 1947 were made in the 17 







































states shown in the color in the map. 


D S 90.40% of MACHINERY’s circulation is concentrated in these same 
17 states. 

That is a positive correlation of 99.29% ... a coverage of metal- 
working buying power that enables you to focus your advertising in 
exactly the same manner as you focus your sales efforts . . . on the 
plants which are the volume buyers of metalworking equipment in 





the states where metalworking activity is the greatest. 


How Metalworking Buying Power Is Concentrated 


Metalworking buying power is also concentrated in two other ways: 
the bulk of the industry's buying power is found in a relatively small 
number of the more important plants in these 17 states. Further- 
more, buying authority is controlled by a comparatively small group 
of working executives, chiefly in the engineering and manufacturing 
departments of these plants. 

Obviously, if a publication reaches these key buying influences it is 
doing a far better job for its advertisers than the publication which 





scatters its circulation over the entire field of metalworking . . . and 


misses reaching some of the really important buyers. 


But how to do this? Many of the very executives who are the most 
important purchasing authorities are “out” to subscription salesmen: 
they do not read subscription-selling mail. MACHINERY’S authori- 
tative treatment of useful metalworking subjects naturally attracts 
most of these responsible engineering and manufacturing executives 
... but we do not depend on editorial appeal alone to reach the key 


buying authorities. 


How Machinery Reaches The Real Buyers 


MACHINERY has solved the problem of reaching inaccessible, but 
mighty important buying authorities with its unique Directed Dis- 
tribution plan. Under this plan, we conduct a continual census of 


| sell- 

ed a the executives who possess volume-buying authority in the country’s 

— leading metalworking plants. Checking the results of this perpetual 

rplus , ‘ 

ip as inventory against our roster of subscribers, we narrow this key list 

Co., down to those who are not already receiving MACHINERY. To 
these men we direct personal copies, and we continue to send 
MACHINERY to each executive's home or office as long as we know 

i that he continues to wield important purchasing authority. 

ned Every month approximately 15% of MACHINERY’S circulation is 


108 directed in this manner to the men who cannot be reached in any 
other way. Thus MACHINERY’S combination of high quality paid 
circulation, plus Directed Distribution, definitely reaches the key 
men... in the key plants ... in the key states where metalworking 







buying activity is greatest. 
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izing the 750,000 barrels-per-day 
capacity of the 42 Kellogg catalytic 
19 oil com- 
refineries. Each tank 
car represents LO.QOO bbl. capacity. 
The chart shows total capacity of units 
built by Kellogg for each year from 
1942-48. 

Pictorial interest is added by an 
of 28 refinery 


cracking units used by 
panies and 34 


historical art frieze 


units now nop ration. The broe hure. 


which folds into 8 x 10” 
distributed to LO.OOO executives and 
others in oil refining and other in 


size. Was 


dustries and in engineering, finance. 
educational and scientific fields. 
Another 


one that requires listening more than 


unusual mailing piece is 


reading. 
Fram Corp., Providence, R. L.. is 


.. lee 


4.5 -6 7 .®:.9i0 
16 17 
22 23 24 


ine 4 5 


i8 19 20 21 
25 26 





announcing its 1949 advertising and 
merchandising campaign to its job- 
bers by sending them a broadside con- 
taining pictures and headlines but no 
copy. In lieu of copy, an 8-inch vinyl 
phonograph record is inserted in the 
first spread of the broadside under a 
picture of an engine block equipped 
with the company’s four filters. The 
headline: “Complete Engine Protec- 
tion . . . Put this record on your 
phonograph. Hear the story direct 
from Steve Wilson”, president of 
Fram. 

On one side of the record, Mr. Wil- 
son tells the jobber about new prod- 
ucts in the companys filter line. On 
the reverse side, Howard Robinson, 
sales manager, announces the adver- 
tising program. instructing jobbers to 
open the broadside and follow head 
lines and pictures while he explains 


them. 


American Blower Announces New 
Product with Newspaper Galley 


\ newspaper galley is being mailed 
to potential customers by American 
Blower Corp.. Detroit, to announce its 
new line of hydraulic electric powel 
units. 

The galley. which 
pression ol hot news not yet off the 


gives the im- 


press, is pasted inside a folder with a 


cover headline: “There is something 


TWO NEW DEVELOPMENTS in the graphic arts figured in production of Esso 
Standard Oil Co.’s 1949 calendar: (1) a 300-line contact halftone screen developed 
by Eastman Kodak during the war for reproducing detailed, photographic Army 
maps, and (2) the Time offset press plate that resists deterioration. Allen-Bradley 
Co.'s calendar also features something new. From 1949-52 a Kodachrome picture 
from every state in the country will be used—to complete an album of the U. S. 
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new under the sun. It’s enclosed! | 
want you to have this story in ad. 
vance.—J. W. Brennan” (American 
Blower). 

The announcement on the galley, 
in news story form, gives a full de. 
scription of the product and its uses, 
\ return postcard for obtaining fur. 
ther information about the unit is at. 
tached to the galley proof. 









Pacific Shmoos Sell Heaters 


























EXPANSION and contraction wear 
out under-sized water heaters, as dem- 
onstrated by a sound slide film that 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn. is offering to 
the industry as a sales tool for promo- 
tion of properly sized gas water heaters. 
These animated heaters are in film. 











Research Bureau Issues Series 
of Sales Training Booklets 






A series of 18 sales bulletins has 
been published by the National Re 
search Bureau. Chicago, offering tips 
for increasing the effectiveness of your 







salesmen. 

The bulletins were written by Harr) 
Simmons. consultant, 
and are enclosed in a heavy pape! 
folder. Keach bulletin is devoted to a 
special phase or problem of selling 
and each totals about 2.000 words. 

Among the titles are “Fundamentals 
of Modern Salesmanship as Sect 
through the Sales Manager's Eyes. 
“How to Coordinate your Sales ané 
Advertising for Greater Profit.” “Te 
Tips on Selling your Product” an¢ 
“Avoid These 12 Price Fallacies.” 

The bulletins are for stimulating 
and training sales staffs. Price of the 


series is $3.95 plus postage. 






management 















Want Copy of Your Old Ad? 
Clippings Here Since 1865 

Industrial advertisers are offered @ 
new service by Harbor Industrics, GU 
ford, Conn., which will furnish ¢lippimé 
of ads from magazines published fre" 
1865 to 1915. 







In that period, magazines rried 2 
large volume of industrial advertisimé 
Companies wanting clippings of the! 
early ads will be charged $1.50 per clip 
ping for ads appearing before | 900 4% 


$1 each for 1900 and later. 
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When does a magazine 
become an advertising medium? 


Let's imagine for a moment that you are the publisher 
of a magazine like “The FOUNDRY”. If you were, 
your first job would be to “manufacture” 12,500 exact 
duplicates of your product every month, in the process 
of which you would use over 11 tons of paper and 
hundreds of pounds of ink. 


About 75 pages of each issue would be written by your 
staff of editors. They would analyze and picture the 
current news and developments in the foundry field and 
be called editorial pages. The rest of the pages in every 
copy would carry information on specific foundry equip- 
ment and supplies and would be paid for by the 
manufacturers of these products. ‘These would be 
called advertising pages. 


* * * 


As copies of your magazine were printed and bound, 
they would be packaged in mailing envelopes and 
shipped by train, truck and postal carrier to foundry- 
men located in every state in the United States, and 
nearly every country in the world. 


Up to the very second that one of those 12.500 copies 
of “The FOUNDRY” was taken out of its envelope i iio 
it would be a magazine and nothing else. But just as 
s00n as someone actually looked at the front cover 
advertisement of one copy, your magazine would 
become an advertising medium. 


Cdtoech | 
HILT 
nO Me 














Then...as foundrymen in Oshkosh, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Harrisburg, and Birmingham, England opened 
more copies and began to study both the editorial and 
advert ising pages ... the scope and effectiveness of your 
advert sing medium would begin to grow. It would grow 
fomany thousands as all the copies reached their destina- 
lions. \s they were passed on from one to another within 
tach foundry, the 12,500 copies would be read by more 
an 35,000 different individuals who have a keen 
Mterest in foundry practice and foundry progress. 
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™ FoUNDRY— 


Perhaps it is obvious that any measure of the effective- 
ness of an advertising medium depends on a lot more 
than how many copies are produced and mailed. With 
an industrial publication, such things as the number of 
manufacturing units reached, the relative size and 
importance of these plants, the individual readers and 
their influence on purchases are all factors which need 
to be considered. 





The FOUNDRY, like every other PENTON PUB- 
LICATION, has its circulation audited. This provides 
some important basic facts on the list over which the 
publication is mailed; but again like all PENTON 
PUBLICATIONS, The FOUNDRY makes available 
all the facts that can be obtained on its market. its 
coverage, and its readership for your additional help 
in analyzing how effective an advertising medium it 
is for your products. 


If you would like to see facts and figures on the adver- 
tising values of PENTON PUBLICATIONS, vour 


request will receive immediate attention. 


m PEN TON 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





Publishers of 


STEEL? MACHINEDESICN *~Founpry— 
NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST - REVISTA INDUSTRIAL 
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Imagination Keeps “Em Turning 


Every morning this editor spends about two hours 
reading mail... new product announcements, pro- 
motions, a 50th anniversary gold watch. census re- 
ports, letters asking for the consumption of lock 


reams of pure 


Idaho. . . and press 


washers in 
agentry. 

No wonder we dance a mental highland fling 
whenever the monotony is relieved by a mailing that 
reveals the almost forgotten human side of: business. 


This came the other day: 


And with the photo a short, mimeographed 
caption, courtesy the Lincoln Electric Co.. Cleve- 


land 1. O.: 


Wagon wheels, wagon wheels 
Keep on a turning, wagon wheels 
Roll along, sing your song 

Carry me over the hill. 


. “ y 


{re welding keeps ‘em turning and rolling. . . 


We suspect that Lincoln Electric is one company 
that has a soul... one that reaches down to Marion 


Woops, 
Cuarces G. Hereruck, assistant to the secretary, 


Lincoln’s rural district manager. and 
who were responsible for this photograph. So we 
nominate them for our first “unsung press agents” 


medal for the publicity picture of the year. 


Publicity Men as News Sources 


Actually, few business papers, newspapers and 
general magazines could maintain today’s high edi- 
torial standards without the voluminous flow of 
news and technical and product information supplied 
by industry's publicity men and advertising man- 
agers 

The so-called “press agents” really serve as quasi- 
correspondents for the business press, often making 


From the Sidelines 


available for publication vital technical know-how 
that would not be disseminated to all industry ex- 
cept for their initiative and imagination. 

“ The reward for intelligent handling of publicity 
by a manufacturer often far outweighs the value of 
an equal amount of advertising space. For technical 
or product information appearing in the editorial 
pages psychologically bears the stamp of integrity 
and authenticity that is built up by the total editorial 
service of the publication. And readership of a well- 
handled news item is often higher than that of a 
mediocre ad. 

The company that builds a reputation for com- 
petent handling of publicity with editors is often 
asked for special service, and gets special editorial 
recogniticn. The company that serves the press well 
usually finds a staunch supporter in time of need. 

With so much to be gained in exchange for good 
press relations, it is surprising that so few com 
panies, and so few advertising agencies. make ale 
quate provision for this phase of their public rela- 


tions and sales promotion. 


{ Few Tips from the Editor’s Chair 


Here are a few suggestions that may help your 
company achieve a better press: 

1) Study your publicity “markets” as carefully as 
you would those for your advertising. Subscribe to, 
and read, the publications that serve the audiences 
you wish to reach. 

2) Send out mimeographed press releases only 
when news or product information has general in- 
terest across the board. Date all releases and identify 
the source fully 

3) Never = send 
“Hoovenized” copies of the same release to com- 


originally-typed copies or 
peting papers as “exclusives.” 

4} Give occasional, well-prepared “exclusives — 
to individual publications when the subject matte: 
is particularly suited to their fields. 


>) Pay particular attention to the deadlines fo 
published material. Business papers especially ap 
preciate receiving full data on a general publicity 
release several weeks ahead of daily newspapers. |! 
possible, weeklies should receive stories two weeks 
before the date of the issue... monthlies at least a 


month. 


6) Check your mailing lists periodically. It is 
better to address “the editor” by title than to send a 
personal letter to a man who left his job four years 
ago. 


7) Use a little imagination. 


8) Be honest. 
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Take it from Here 


Industry's Relations with EMPLOYES + STOCKHOLDERS * DISTRIBUTORS = SUPPLIERS * NEIGHBO 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


HE smoke has cleared sufficiently 

since the gigantic managerial dis- 
illusionment of last November so that 
some of the highways in management- 
employe relations may be discerned 
with a haze filter. Certain numbed in- 
dustrialists are still reconstructing the 
fracas from their armchairs, but the 
majority of management people whose 
bread and butter depend on serenity 
are busy tidying up the battlefields. 
For most, the period of mourning is 
over. 

It looks as though 
managements are now going to try to 
do what many of them should have 
done vears ago: Make the free enter- 


r 


individual 


prise formula (won't somebody please 
think up something better than “free 
enterp! ise?) add up at the local level. 
It hasn’t been enough to talk the great 
glories of the democratic system—the 
time has arrived to have it make sense 
to the guy with the lunch-bucket and 
the cinder of doubt in his eye. 

These look like the trends in em- 
ployer-employe communication during 
1949. A depression, which seems un- 
ikely, or even a mild recession could 
ilter the picture sharply, but as it 
ks now, this is it: 

|) Communications with employes 
will be brought more closely under 
lop management direction. This is a 
struggle for survival, if anybody 
wants to get technical about it, and top 
management is wondering why some 
f the labor boys do a better job of 
vlling their philosophy. even when 
ill the marbles in the game seem to 
have been over on management's side. 
Une answer is: The labor boys work 
at it. 

2) Communications will be more 
lrequent, varied and frank. Manage- 

ent plans to talk more often, using 
‘very practical device. and without 
he tone of dignified acquiescence that 
put it so securely back of the eight 
ball. If a profit-and-loss statement 

an't be understood, then it’s going to 

*e prepared so it will be understood. 
That may call for interim reports to 

mploye groups, in internal publica- 

‘ons and on bulletin boards, as well 
‘Sa windup report at the end of the 
tiseal vear. 

}) The actual job of handling com- 
unicat ic ns is going to go into more 
~soned hands. Even a quick look at 
Me labo: press is beginning to von- 


Care and Feeding 
of 
Bulletin Boards 


BORDEN CO. makes sure its men han- 
dling plant bulletin boards are fed with 
ideas through this handy manual. 


vince management that it’s playing 
with experts; further, management is 
now sensing that its fatuous, social 
gossip type of employe communica- 
tion hasn't gotten it very far. One 
reason employes don’t understand the 
local applications of the democratic 
system is because management hasn't 
properly utilized its existing tools to 
tell employes what they are. 

4) The wooing of foremen will be 
resumed. This kissing contest is al- 
ready on. 

5) The emphasis on the indoctrina- 
tion of new employes will decline. 
With employment stabilizing, the em- 
phasis will be thrown in the direction 
of keeping those already on the pay- 
roll happy. 

6) The plant bulletin board will 
gain greatly in stature as one of 
managements best tools of com- 
munication. (See below). 

Progress in the foregoing directions 
will be slowed, but not stopped, by 
three types of management thinking. 
They are: (a) the type that suggests 
that what this country needs is a 
first-class depression, so that workers 
must tighten their belts and crawl 
humbly to the employment offices: 
(b) the type that shrugs the problems 
off by suggesting that unions have the 
advantage over management. because 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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Jackpot 

Cartoon techniques in selling the 
American way are nothing new; some 
passes in that direction have been made 
in the form of comic booklets. Rather im- 
pressive job in the latter bracket—called 
“You Hit the Jackpot”—has been issued 
by Industrial Information Institute. 
Story, told in terms of a young couple, 
may make a lot of sense in the right 
places. Only disturbing note to extreme 
realists will be the cover picture of a 
baby gingerally pulling down the handle 
of a slot machine, while the parents look 
elatedly on. (Ref.: R. B. Collins, Indus- 
trial Information Institute, 802 National 
Bank Bldg., Youngstown, O.) 
Opinion 

Opinion polls of employe reaction to 
internal “house organs”—when partially 
conducted—normally reflect a_ strong 
desire on the part of employes for “more 
information about the company.” Re- 
cently the editors of Jonwax Journal 
(Johnson’s wax) conducted a_ poll, 
sought no whitewash, promptly _re- 
sponded to employe appeals for more 
information with a new department, 
“Moving Ahead.” Following month they 
launched a series of articles on the com- 
pany itself, with a four-page organiza- 
tion chart. What should be obvious to 
anyone is that employes earnestly want 
precisely what managements want them 
most to have. (Ref.: W. R. Gerler, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis.) 

What all managements know, what too 
few do much about, is that the veteran 
employe is often as good a press-agent 
as a company can have. During 1948 
more and more emphasis was being 
placed on length of service; Twenty 
Year Clubs and similar groups received 
more frequent nods of management ap- 
proval. Two employe publications de- 
voted special December issues to long- 
service employes (Lever Standard, Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., Jack 
Barnes, editor; Swift News, Swift & 
Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Mer- 
ritt Whitmer, editor). Simple, inexpen- 
sive but treasured mementoes of club 
meetings were issued (sample: Kroehler 
Mfg. Co., Naperville, Ill, J. L. Nichols, 
editor). 

The moral seems to be: If you want to 
reap loyalty, sow in fertile ground. 
Speeches 

Pat words of advice on public speak- 
ing are contained in an interesting book- 
let, “Going to Make a Speech?” writ- 
ten by Jennings Randolph, Capital Air- 
lines vice-president. Idea behind its 
publication is that Capital employes 

(Continued on Page 102) 











you'll still profit from this story 


how Rubber Corporation 
of America sells 
three different publics 


If you're trying to sell only one audience, 











with one medium 








Early in 1948, Rubber Corporation of Amer- 
ica first advertised a new product—Rucoam — 
a flexible plastic material adaptable to many 
and varied uses. 

Almost unknown either to consumers or the 


trade, Rucoam posed a three-fold selling job: 


1. To reach the consumer public. 
2. To reach buyers for the retail trade. 


3. To reach and sell manufacturers who 
could use Rucoam in their products. 








Many national media were considered for 
the job—but The New York Times was se- 
lected exclusively ...and on Thursday, April 
8, 1948, Rucoam was introduced to all three 
audiences in a full-page ad in The Times. 
The reaction was instantaneous. Inquiries 
came from all over the country—and from 
Canada, France and Holland. 

Smaller space ads followed—also run only in 
The Times—and these were some of the 
results: 
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1. Over 200 responses from manufacturers 
interested in Rucoam. Many resulted in im- 
mediate sales—other manufacturers are now 
testing Rucoam for use in their products. 







2. One immediate order of approximately 
110,000 yards of light gauge Rucoam. 






and 
Stat 
iob 

cont 


IOR 


3. One contract under discussion for 100,000 





yards of heavy-gauge Rucoam to be used i 






upholstery. 






4. Two new distributors signed up, one of 
the West Coast and one in the South, and it 
quiries from others received; two big mail 







order houses testing for use. 





5. Several big manufacturers of garment bag 





and shower curtains are considering lafge 





scale promotions of Rucoam. 





6. Hundreds of inquiries received by Rubbe 





Corporation of America concerning finished 











products made of Rucoam, including “whet 






to buy” inquiries from housewives. 
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OK 


the Copy Chaser 





How Industrial Advertisers Use the ‘Post’ 


IKE A LOT of other wage slaves 

who commute from the country. 
we were snowbound during the holli- 
days, and we loved it! Even the phone 
service was lousy, 
bothered at all. Truth, it was wonder- 
ful! 

One of those stolen mornings, after 
arising at ten instead of our usual six, 
we started rummaging through a lot 
of old copies of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Not years old, only months 
and weeks old... they just pile up in 
the study until we get around to clip- 
(Sure, that’s 
swipe all our stuff from.) 
clipping for our own selfish purposes, 
it dawned on us that we could save 
ourselves a lot of work if. while we 


so we were hardly 


ping them. where we 


As we were 


were at it, we clipped any business 
and industrial ads that might be run- 
ning in the Post. So we did. And that 
is what this month’s column is about. 
If it makes the boys who sell busi- 
ness paper space feel any better, let it 
be known that there seemed to be lots 
less of this kind of copy in the Post's 
pages today than 10 years ago. But 
inany event, we're not concerned with 
media selection, but rather what peo- 
ple do with a medium after they've 
laid their dough on the line for it. 
Here, for instance is a half-page in 
color for the Van Dorn Electric Tool 
Co. that could have been run in busi- 
hess papers as well. Certainly its head 
and subhead are strictly business. 
Marts off, “TOPS in SHOPS or on the 
job for ODD-JOB DRILLING.” Then 
continues 
lOR DRILLS Save Time. 


“Famous Van Dorn JUN- 
Money for 
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TOPS in SHOPS 


ler ODD JOB DRILLING 


ie ~ 





You'll Save 30 


or more 


by using only GENUINE 
Clipper Belt Hooks with 


Wodeer Clipper Belt Lacers 
a 


YOU.” Yes, so far it lacks Old Man 
Specific, but let’s read into it and see: 
Electricians, plumbers, carpenters, 
automotive shops, maintenance and 
repair men—there are 100-and-] 
odd jobs where Van Dorn JUNIOR 
Drills will speed up your work. 
These handy drills are tailor made. 

No time or money saving figures 
here although the next paragraph is 
specific as to sizes and other product 
data. Also the price is given for the 
drill featured in use in the illustration. 
and at the bottom of the ad a panel 
enumerates certain major product fea- 
tures. Nothing spectacular in either 
copy or layout treatment—a fair trade 
ad at best. 

INGERSOLL-RAND, another well- 
known name in business papers, also 





AMAZING ELECTRIC TOOL 3 bodies puiiiiioalss 








now you can get 
BIG DIESEL economy 
plus 
SMALL ENGINE 
SIZE with emexi "g 


oresenes 
Tee Fowre 


THE DIESEL 












advertise their hand tools in the Post 
as witness this page, “AMAZING 
ELECTRIC TOOL Does the Toughest 
Jobs without Kick or Twist.” The 
product is called the “Rotary Electric 
IMPACTOOL” and it’s a_ slim, 
streamlined affair with a pistol grip. 
Right under a picture of it a bold 
caption says, “Saves up to 90% of the 
time on NUT RUNNING operations 
alone.” Other line drawings of the 
business end of it show a wide variety 
of applications—from masonry drills 
to wire brushes. Main text is perti- 
nent: 


Ingersoll-Rand electric Impactools 
are astounding tool users across the 
country because only ONE Impac- 
tool is needed to run all the stand- 
ard attachments shown. 

Their amazing versatility and ca- 
pacity for work (full power in either 
direction) is made possible by 
powerful rotary impacts that auto- 
matically start to do the work when 
the going gets tough. 

The Impact mechanism eliminates 
all kick or twist to the operator. 
It prevents motor burnouts because 
the motor continues to run even if 
the spindle is stalled completely. 
The Impactool is the greatest labor- 
aiding, time-saving electric tool ever 
offered. It will pay for itself in 30 
days with normal use. 


We think that’s pretty good in fact, 
we think that’s pretty good enough 
for our first OK AS INSERTED to 
Ingersoll-Rand’s Ropert E. Terry. 
Art work by Jewett ART SERVICE, 
New York. Beaumont, HELLER & 
SPERLING is agency. 
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Now, here's a half-page addressed 
to small power users in behalf of 
R. H. Sheppard Co., Diesel manufac- 
turer. Says the long headline. 
now you can get BIG DIESEL econ- 
omy plus Small Engine Size with 


amazing, compact Sheppard Diesels.” 
Picture shows man standing along- 
side of a diesel less than half his 
height 281. inches according to the 
yardstick he’s holding—with a copy 
arrow as follows: 


SMALLEST AIR COOLED 
DIESEL on the market! 5.4 h.p 
Sheppard engine stands only 28% 
inches high, but it handles all kinds 
of small power jobs. Just one in 
the complete Sheppard line of 5.4 
to 100 h.p. Diesel engines 


Here's a quarter-page customer. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co., promising 
worthwhile savings if you'll hurry and 
get on board. The promise is all in the 
headline, again a longy, “You'll save 
30% * or more.by using only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks with Modern 
Clipper Belt Lacers.” That asterik is 
very intriguing indeed. and so is the 
copy it leads you to—“Timken Rollet 
Bearing Co. and others effect this sav- 
ing in Belt Lacer Costs.” There's the 
guts of this ad right there. 
TULL ae ee Toe 
We like the simple, ingenious way 
Armstrong Cork Co. promotes two 
different products to two different 
markets. You've seen this series. we 
know. This particular four-color page 
shows a housewife arguing with a 
baker Asphalt tile is the 
most practical floor!” says she 
while baker retorts, 
“Linoleum is the most practical 
floor!” A nice half-tone color print of 
each to grace the top of the page plus 
easy to take conversational copy be- 


two heads. “* 


brother 


tween housewife and baker. Then. in 
a third Copy block at the bottom of 
the ad, wise old Mr. Armstrong steps 
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in and says, “Look folks, | make both. 
And both have features to recommend 
them. It’s like this. Very. very 
aptly done. 

Cutler-Hammer goes all out—a 
four-color page—selling “Unitrol and 
headed. “What modern factories 
need’. Three colorful illustrations are 
used, pointing out the flexibility, uni- 
formity and dependability of this unit, 
but main text carries the load: 


Of the many engineering advances 
pioneered by Cutler-Hammer, UNI- 
TROL, the standardized flexible 
control center, undoubtedly offers 
more desirable features for modern- 
izing factory layout and operation 
than any other motor control devel- 
opment. UNITROL permits the 
easy consolidation of the control 
equipment for each department or 
for an entire plant to simplify ma- 
chine installations and provide un- 
cluttered working space for machine 
operators and materials handling. 
More than that, UNITROL simpli- 
fies the entire task of installing and 
mounting motor control, eliminating 
any need for costly wall or floor 
preparation or special structural 
construction. Later when progress 
calls for replacement of individual 
controls or the rearrangement or re- 
location of control equipment, UNI- 
TROL saves time, trouble and ex- 


pense. 


There's a bit more than this but it 
will give you the general unpressed 
tone of the copy. It takes its task easily 
and that’s all to the good. 


There's a giraffe in this Yale & 
Towne half-page. He’s used to get 
across the prime feature of the Yale 
“Worksaver,” an “Amazing new Tele- 
scoplt Electric Lift Truck that goes 
way up...to hit a new low in han- 
dling costs.” Copy is short and sweet: 


This remarkable new Yale Work- 
saver with its lofty 10-ft. lift not 
only shoots pallet loads into the air 
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to multiply your storage space 
many times over—but it can be 
telescoped down to an overall height 
of only 83 inches. 

This enables you to operate it under 
low clearances such as freight car 
doors and motor trucks. Its narrow 
width makes it possible to maneuver 
in the narrowest aisles. Lifting 
lowering and traveling are done by 
electric power. Time, money, effor! 
and space saved pay for this speedy 
material handler in short order. 


At the base of the ad. a coupon ior 
the men from Missouri. All in all a 
tidy job, say we. 


Dollars and Cents 


On the other hand, see how a good 
dollars-and-cents case study can take 
the play away from a good product- 
features piece of copy. This one is for 
Skylift Electric Trucks, made by 
Automatic Transportation Co. It gets 
going with a “How” headline—“How 
Stewart-Warner Corp. Uses the Auto- 
matic 4-Step Way to Cut Unloading 
Costs $6,222.50.” Then a subhead in 
red, “Saves 4.750 Man-Hours.” Here, 
read all about it: 


With an investment in only 2 Auto 
matic Skylift Electric Truck and 3 
Transporters, Stewart, Warner, Chi- 
cago, earned a return of over 75‘ 
in man hours saved and handling 
costs reduced in their home radio 
division. 

In the unloading of hundreds and 
hundreds of carloads of difficult- 
to-handle radio cabinets, time 
studies and cost figures tell a truly 
amazing story of human energy 
saved, handling costs slashed un 
believably. 

Without Skylift. it took 25 man 
hours to unlead 1 carload of radio 
cabinets—a labor cost of $32.75 per 
car. With Skylift, it took 6 man 
hours to unload the same car—a 
saving of 19 hours, or $24.89 labo 
cost saved per car! 

Multiply this by hundreds of cat 
loads on Stewart-Warner unloading 
schedule, and you see why the 
Automatic 4-Step Way shown her 
cuts handling costs of unloading 


radio cabinets as much as $6,222.00 
in just one phase of their opera 
tions. 

Similar savings may be yours. MI ail 


coupon. 

Below this. several halftones illus- 
trate the four steps, and nu: bered 
copy blocks adjacent explair them. 
Then, a coupon to wind up what We 
say is an all right ad for ai good 


audience OK AS INSERTED to Watt 


ButHMan, Ruthrauff & Ry Chi- 
cago. 

It is our impression that Vi nning, 
Maxwell & Moore have been running 
little half-column ads in the [ost for 

(Continued on Page 
1949 
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Copy Chasers 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 86} 


a good long time. Yet the size. obvi- 
ously. is not dominating, and the lay- 
out is played very straight—usually 
picture, headline, text and sig. This 
one, “They make the pace” is repre- 
sentative. Copy reads: 


When ‘Budgit’ hoists are placed on 
production, assembly or inspection 
lines. the work goes much faster. 
Many minutes an hour are saved 
which means production goes up 
costs down. Thus they pay for 
themselves many times over in their 
long trouble-free lives. Workers 
like them because they make the 
job much easier. Let ‘Budgits’ set 
the profit pace in your plant. 


The tone is good, but what do you 
miss? Yes, just one measurable some- 
thing to hang on to. Well, there is a 
final bit of copy that at least tells you: 

Made in sizes to lift 250, 500, 1,000 

2,000 and 4,000 lbs. Prices start at 

$119. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 

Well, that’s something anyway. 


Here's another small space unit 
a column signed by Shakeproof- 
that could be lifted right from the 
pages of any business paper as far as 
technique and general handling are 
concerned. Starts out, “METHODS 
ENGINEERS don’t say machine 
screws. say SEMS by Shakeproof.” 
Well, maybe that’s a lot to ask, fellers. 
Anyway a neat bit of selling is done 
in the second paragraph of the copy: 


SEMS-bySHAKEPROOF com- 
pletely eliminate separate lock 
washer handling. Each machine 
screw is mechanically pre-assem- 
bled with the right size and type of 
a specially designed Shakeproof 
Lock Washer . . . and the washer 
cant drop off! No more putting 
lock washers and screws togethe 
by hand. No unbalanced fastener 
inventories ... no lost and wasted 
wash And what’s more, you are 
certain of a stronger, tighter fasten- 
ing y time—and in less time! 


Orangeburg Manufacturing Co. 
uses a quarter page to talk about, 
Lifetin Pipe Leak-Proof Joints.” 
Poster st layout with a hunk of 
Pipe and joint cutting diagonally 
across the ad. Two copy blocks—one 
general, mostly about sav- 
and trouble-free service— 
bout applications. Nothing 


somew! 
mg mo) 


the othe 


startline 
Here, a change of pace, is a 
Catalog l for Bassick Co 
column for Ba = 
manutacturer of casters. Labelled at 
the lop simply, “Bassick Casters,” 
this is followed by a cartoon of a trade 
characte: “Rolly Bassick,” who 
“pouts, * the guy that’s sure to 
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Shakeproof 


please, | move all things with speed 
and ease.” Then, two panels showing 
different casters plus necessary cap- 
tions, then a longer paragraph of copy 
headed, “Casters for Every Need.” 


What have we proved so far? 


Well, with the exception of Arm- 
strong Cork and perhaps Cutler-Ham- 
mer, all of these ads we've talke | 
about have a pretty much straight-line 
business paper approach. Most of 
them, frankly, are just average in 
handling... so there is no reason we 
can think of why they should perform 
any better in one book or another. re- 
gardless of size of audience. In other 
words, deliberately eliminating any 
discussion of the relative merits of 
media, we maintain that an average 
ad, or a poor ad, stays very much in 
character regardless of where it runs. 
The only distinction we might make 
is that to the critic. like ourselves, it 
is a hell of a lot more conspicuous 
when it is mediocre and appears in 
the Post, surrounded as it is with 
some very handsome work from other 
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Orangeburg Bassick 


industrial and commercial advertisers. 
and of course consumer stuff. 


In our experience with ad planners 
and copymen, it has instinctively been 
that when a chap is working on some- 
thing for an expensive unit of space 
he tends to put a lot more time and 
care into what he is doing. Most of 
the ads we have just reviewed, how- 
ever, do not bear this out. Where 
does this leave us? 


We'd say about here: Every ad in 
any magazine or business paper is in 
competition for the reader’s eye and 
his time. His reading must be based 
on some balance between the power 
of the ad, purely as a creative piece 
of work, and his need or use or ‘nter- 
est in the product advertised. It is up 
to our space buyer to take care of the 
second factor. It is up to copy and 
layout to do the other. Therefore, 
against the strong competition of the 
kind of stuff that runs in the Post, we 
necessarily have to do a better than 
good job. 

Okay. If you agree, then with this 
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much in mind let’s do some more ex- We are very enthusiastic over this ventilators —“Truck Climatizor” — , 
ploring. new DIAMOND T, especially the “variable ratio steering —etc. | 
lower fuel and maintenance costs. Bond ul ad tn clasnly cow “Fea 
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Truck advertising 1. ” 
Truck advertising Trucks Last Longer”—and never say 





feet are hauled swiftly, safely and 















Lots of this in the Post, most of it economically-—to our complete sat- longer than what, doesn't horse 
pretty multi-color stuff. Color is fine isfaction. Compared with many around any more. In fact, it has really 
. it can make a good ad better... other makes of trucks we've used, looked into the situation as this head- 
but it can’t do anything for a poor fe ee real pe patie = line well testifies—“Life histories of 
piece of copy except make it cost  sacggn phemae, “ad aa. 9,444,000 trucks prove.. .Fo rd 
more, rt , , ’ Trucks Last Longer! Here's what it 
For instance, the country panorama says. 
in this General Motors GMC TRUCK Studebaker kind of cottons up to The life histories of trucks . . . farm 
four-color page, “Snow Tonight Clear the man behind the wheel in its page, ng pongo BA "all tan a 
Tomorrow’ is good to look upon. “Drivers go for its all-weather com- trucks, in fact 5,444,000 of ’em... 
But that’s about as far as it goes. .. fort and performance... it’s a new have now been traced through Ji- 
there's nothing more than the most 1949 Studebaker truck!” If you live cense registration records. 
general of generalities in the text. through the first four paragraphs, Woolfe, Cocoran and Linder, lead- 
ing New York City life insurance 





Now Diamond T, on the other you ll hit one with some straight prod- 
uct dope: “—the cab steps are fully 









acturaries, analyzed the records of 
all trucks of the five sales leaders 





hand, while it doesn’t go all out, at 














least makes its copy intimate and gets enclosed! No risky climbing to get _. . 5.444.000 trucks in all . . . and 
some facts in. Under this headline. in and out.” And from here on proved that Ford Trucks last long- 
“Half a carload of ‘housing’ speeds through we have features plugged— er. They certify that the life ex- 
to the site... with DIAMOND T reli- “automatic hold open stops” for the pectancy for Ford Truck is greater 
ability.” it quotes this testimonial: doors—“foot controlled ‘air scoop’ (Continued on Page 94) 
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NATIONAL EDITION 





Redesigned from cover to cover, the “New” 
Foop INDUSTRIES combines the best editorial 
a practices of industrial publishing with the latest @) @) 
proved techniques in layout and design for 
ord better visibility and easier reading. 


be. Continuing Features of Special Interest: 
os Monthly “Index of Processed Food Pro- ne U g i ‘ el &, 
ead- duction.” 
s of “Advanced Food Plant Engineering” Series 
rd Special and Exclusive: one gene 
at it Progress Reports on individual branches of 
the food field 
Technical Reports on Unit Operations 
if Starting with the January issue: 
4 page Fold-out Flowsheets each month 
i- Economic Outlook Reports 


r those who trol quality and costs through menagement 


tion—a McGraw-Hill publication 



















d- Write today for the complete FOOD INDUS- 
ce TRIES’ STORY . .. in booklet form, it tells 
of you how Foop INpDusTRIEs can sell your products 


4 and services to this “new”, growing market. 
iC 
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" tioned editorial supremacy, a growing ABC 
| circulation, reader acceptance, and advertising 
recognition. 


JANUARY, 1949: Advenced methods in consery 
Variable speed solves pleat problems, Avromatic 


proportioning, Picture flowsheet, Outlook 








By intent and design, it reaches the right people 
in the right plants —the same people who are 
your best prospects. Put Foop INDUSTRIES to 





work for you in 1949! 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


cS 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
(AR) 
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Copy Chasers 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 90} 


than the life expectancy for eac! 


of the other four 

Well, that’s fine as far as it goes. . . 
but that’s not far enough. Because 
when Ford gets to the reason for long- 
er life, the best it can do is a catch 

Built Engineering” 
here on the ad falls 


phrase “Bonus 

.and from 
apart. 

Chevrolet (trucks) take a page, 
“Only Chevrolet Trucks offer all 
these big advantages!”—divides it 
into four equal squares and _ talks, 
“Features — Styling — Cabs— Econ- 
omy. Each square in turn seems to 
pack a fair amount of info. “Features 
and Cabs.” however is by far the 
strongest. 

Dodge seems to do the best job 
not so much because it has more to 
talk about but rather because it seems 
to make more of these things. First 





a srontnoom Fut 


ona 
TOOLBOX 
Serr. 


Fe ee diay ®, 
BRASS & COPPER 


Chase 


ets, PGP! EKA TMC OM 


STARDARD O11 COMPANY OF CALIFORMIA 


off, of course. the superb DODGE 
sales idea—“Job Rated” Trucks. 
Then, the little diagrammatic: draw- 
ings Dodge uses to make the benefits 
of a feature crystal clear. There’s one 
in this ad on “Shorter Turning Di- 
ameters” that shows you vividly the 
advantages of the Dodge and its new 
type of “cross-steering.” There's an- 
other, a keyed little drawing of the 
cab with driver in the seat, pointing 
out headroom, back position, seat ad- 
justment. etc. And there’s another on 
“Better Weight Distribution” and 
how it means more payload. OK AS 
INSERTED. by all means, to H. M. 


Hamilton. Ross Roy. Inc.. Detroit. 


Institutional and stuff 


Of course, there’s a lot of copy in 
the Post, signed by industrial firms, 
which is institutional or public rela- 
tions in objective. Some conspicuous- 
ly good ones that you've seen are 
Shell ‘Oil—such as this recent page. 


“Dp A\VEIDS SLING at Sleepy Hollow” 


If you believe in these signs... 


=p 
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Standard of California—such as 
this page. “Inside story of Rocky 
Mountain Railroading’—Caterpillar 
Tractor—such as this one, “There 
eoes Main Street.” 


Then we have the advertiser whose 
product is simply a part of the final 
product the public buys or uses or 
sees... such as paper. and here 5. D. 
Warren Co. has been doing a very 
constructive job with half-pages such 
as, “You can get these votes!” and 
“How to Win the Battle of the 
Brands.” In the copper and _ brass 
field, there's Chase who sometimes 
does direct selling, too. . . for instance, 
this two color page, “For a Storeroom 
Full...or a Toolbox Supply. oe of 
Brass or Copper.” Yes, the answer is 
in short copy and sig below, “Chase, 
the Nation’s Headquarters for BRASS 
& COPPER.” Bearings are another 
excellent example. You know the fine 
job Timken has been accomplishing 
(see January). This Post page is rep- 
resentative. “If you believe in these 
signs... you believe in ‘Rolle! 
Freight’! The illustration shows con- 
tainers stamped “Perishable—Rush 
Fragile.” And New Departure with its 
poster-like half pages. “New De 
parture Sealed-for-lite Ball Bearings 
help make your home appliances ‘Lu: 
bricated for life’.” The signoff here 1s 
good—“Built to be forgotten by NEW 
DEPARTURE.” 


Boost-of-the-month 

Maybe the Nicholson File Co. 1s ad- 
vertising to one guy who buys one file 
in five years, and maybe its adverts 
ing to lots of machine shops who buy 
thousands every month. And maybe 
both. and lots of others besides. Any 


(Continued on Page 12: 
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In Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


Panamericanos 


Just look how "mill-town" has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America's 
largest processing industry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 
industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus- 
tries first . . . then go after the scat- 
tered, smaller industrial pieces. 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Latin-America's textile mills buy the 
lion's share of: 
INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 


HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export. 

This magnificent market can be inten- 
sively covered with one, one only, 
business journal published in Spanish 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 


tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin- 
America's textile manufacturers. 


For full details and surprisingly 
low rates, write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


$70 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, WN. Y. 
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Take It From Here 
{CONTINUED FROM Pace 81} 
it's always easier to destroy than to 
build; this type never seems to figure 
that, because of this advantage, man- 
agement should work twice as hard 
as the unions, and (c) the type that 
contends the country has gone to pot 
and that there isn’t anything anybody 
can do about it except to sell the busi- 
ness at a loss and move to Bali. ( Bon 

voyage, chump! ) 

That’s the way it looks from here. 
To report each month the develop- 
ments and trends in management re- 
lations across the country—in public 
and shareholder relations as well as 
emplove—is the function ef this new 
department. May we as its proprietors 
see much, learn much, and pass the 
best of it along to you. 


Put It Where 
They See It 

Because the plant bulletin board is 
an inexpensive medium, because it has 
the element of intimacy, because it 
can be a daily if not an hourly con- 
tact with employes, it has virtues be- 
yond all the other devices of employer- 
employe printed communication. 

Here’s a highlight report on two dif- 
ferent types of bulletin board program 

-one of the new multiple plant pro- 
gram recently introduced by Borden 
Co.; the other, the 16-year-old daily 
bulletin program of Mead Corp. Com- 
panies sold on the theory that the tell- 
ing of the free enterprise story ought 
to begin at the local fireside may well 
find guidance in both programs. 

Two years ago, Borden’s public re- 
lations department in New York 
started feeding its several hundred 
plants throughout the country Borden- 
slanted news pictures for bulletin 
board use. Employe approval ran high, 
with the result that Borden’s is now 
broad-gaging the effort, seeking to 
provide first, a pictorial and news bul- 
letin board service out of head- 
quarters, and second, the means by 
which the individual plants can pub- 
licize local news. Recognizing that Jo- 
cal plant people need a hand in initiat- 
ing and carrying on local programs, 
Borden’s developed a package. 

First it contains a manual, “The 
Care and Feeding of Bulletin Boards.” 
This is a detailed directory for local 
people in charge of boards. With the 
manual go four packets of telegram- 
size bulletins: one to carry general 
plant news announcements, another 
safety notices, a third news of local 
anniversaries of various sorts, and a 
final one to carry local plant news or 
“personals.” Each bulletin is of a dif- 
ferent color, to prevent confusion and 
to lend some snap to the boards. The 
local correspondent has only to type 
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up the local material on the blanks 
provided and post them—the manual 
gives him the simple, blow-by-blow 
directions. 

Borden’s picture is complicated by 
several factors: Plants are largely au- 
tonomous. If the headquarters public 
relations department is to function as 
a service, it must earn the acceptance 
of branches in much the same way an 
outside commercial group would be 
obliged to do. Further, some plants 
have internal publications while others 
haven't. Still further, the products 
range of the company is wide, ac- 
counting for a wide diversity of in- 
terest among employes. 

The organization was smart enough 
to see that its own picture and news- 
gram service probably would fill the 
national need, but locally, the plant 
managers themselves had to dig in 
and help. 

The package service won an early 
and enthusiastic acceptance in a test 
area, and now is being offered in other 
sections. The big plus in the program 
is this: Borden’s public relations de- 
partment has made the job of material 
assembly easy. The headquarters boys 
knew that bulletin board programs die 
fast unless someone is on the job lo- 
cally to keep them alive. The manual 
and the bulletin form do a lot. 

Program is the brain-child of S. E. 
Korsen, Public Relations Department. 
Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17). 

Another type of bulletin board pro- 
gram any company will find flexible 
enough to use, regardless of the num- 
ber of employes, is that created }y 
Mead Corp., Chillicothe, O., paper 
manufacturer. What makes the Mead 
program interesting is that it has been 
in effect for more than 16 years; that 
it replaced an employe publication in 
the days of the first depression, and 
that the employes still like the bulletin 
boards even though the employe pub 
lication has recently been revived. 

The daily bulletin, called “The 
Mead Bulletin,” is an 814 x 13” sheet 
posted on the 20-odd plant and office 
boards. It carries two columns of news 
material and is printed by offset. Th 
bulletin occupies the center frame of 4 
three-frame board at the various loca 
tions. Material on the other frame 
largely pictorial, is changed frequet 
ly—at least once a week. The bullet 
is changed every morning. 

This news bulletin is strictly an" 
ternal publication, carrying items ©! 
cerning company policies and Pp" 











































grams, plant personnel, athletic te 
scores, etc. Each bulletin reports the 
number of days since the /:st lost 
time accident, as well as the numbe 
of first aid cases within the precedilé 


(Continued on Page 1/2) 
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a There IS ONLY ONE WAY to be sure you have the 

ail opportunity of making a sales contact at the priceless moment 
ws. when a buyer is at the point of specifying or ordering a product 
= you could sell . . . The answer is to have your product 

rin specifications on display BEFORE a buying need occurs — and 
ois have them in the place where it is easiest for him to look first! 
test 
ther 


That's the BIG advantage you can gain by including your 


ram product catalog in a Pre-filed catalog system... And 
Ae Pre-filing your catalog (in one of the units, for instance, 
boys McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE,*) provides these other 


3 die 
) lo- 


nual 


important sales producing features: 


® Your catalog will be delivered to men whose buying influence in 
5 E their field is carefully determined and constantly checked. 


— ® All of these men have clearly defined product interests 


which parallel the product information pre-filed. 





‘ible ® Catalogs delivered in a bound file are seldom lost, mis-filed 

num: or thrown away. Your product data will always be instantly accessible 
d by — completely classified and indexed by product — to these customers. 
paper 

Mead ® Customers are able to compare products and make selections 

_ without premature exposure to salesmen. 

om - * Your catalog will be replaced annually, thus eliminating 

hen obsolescence of product data. 
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Take It From Here 
{CONTINUED FROM Pace 98} 
hours. Births, deaths, marriages. 

engagements, retirements, transfers. 

plant visitors are all recorded here. 
briefly but completely. A lost-and- 
found column, as well as want ad and 

“swap departments, are well patron- 

ized. Employes pay nothing. of course. 

for the advertising zervice. 

Ernest Augustus. Mead’s head of 
publications, recently polled a larg * 
cross-section of employes on the bui- 
letin and its allied medium. the inter 
nal publication. Both reflected high 
readership. But a heavy demand for 
a monthly instead of a semi-monthly 
publication resulted in the change 
being made. Bulletins stay as they are. 

\ugustus points out the high value 
o!| timeliness is bulletin board com 
munication: “Employes get a feeling 
that they are being let in on secrets 
first.” he savs. “before the same in- 
formation is released to the general 
public. It isn’t uncommon for the bul- 
letin boards to carry items about hap- 
penings that took place two or three 
hours before the bulletin was posted. 
In extreme instances, items have been 
posted in the bulletin less than an hour 
after the incident happend.” 

The Mead poll of employe opinion 
mentioned earlier, covering employe 
publication and bulletin board, is one 
of the most detailed ever undertaken. 
\ugustus’ tabulation of results gave 
his management a clear, helpful view 
of where its communications stood. 

The conductors of TAKE IT FROM 
HERE will be pleased to see, or hear 
of, new and constructive devices in 
the field of management communica- 
tion, for possible discussion in this 
department. Address Take It From 
Here, INDUSTRIAL MarKeETING, 100 EF. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


In The Wind 


{CONTINUED FROM Pace 81} 
sometimes make speeches, let them make 
good ones. Sample of pat advice: “A 
funny story should be brief and pre 
duce laughter. Try it on your close 
friends first, for there are some indi- 
viduals who should never try to tell a 
funny story. When they do, it is pa.' 
tic.” (Ref.: Jack Purcell, Capital Air- 
lines, National Airport, Washington |. 
D.C.) 


Communications 

As a conference topic, communica- 
ions ranks high with National Metai 
Trades Association, which scheduled a 
sectional meeting on the subject in 
Cincinnati on Jan. 26. 


¥ ° ° 
Indications 
Expect a wider use of iabloid peture 


1Y, 


ewspapers as employe media during 
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ERNEST AUGUSTUS 


Problems 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 26} 
be very happy if people would read 
and believe. 

Do you have any antidote for 
such a_ situation?—-ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


You are not the only industrial ad- 
vertising manager in this position to- 
day. In fact, you are in danger of 
getting a disease that a great many 
already are suffering from. 

It will probably take you and your 
agency two to ten times longer, al 
least for awhile, if you are going to 
prepare the type of ads that are going 
to satisfy your inner conscience. As 
a beginning, we would urge you to 
get into the field, talk to those who 
buy and specify your products. admit 
that the great demand will not permil 
you to take care of all orders. but 
still dig for the type of information 
that is being sought after by your 
buyers. 

In your future advertisements try 1 
sincerely answer the questions thal 
are in the minds of your buyers. Th 
to give data and information thal 
they really are anxious to get. Us 
only advertisements that begin wil 
a headline that would stop you " 
you were a buyer of your product 
and would satisfy you again 4s ® 
buyer of your product after \ou ha 
This is a very dif 
porto! 


finished reading. 
cult test that a very good pr 
of industrial advertisements could ™ 
possibly meet. 


Some advertising manage! will tel 
vou that, after all, your ads shoul? 
not have to meet such a test—th#! 
your company is paying for the sp?" 
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Complete listing 617 new plants 
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These new plants and additions highlight your best 


SOUTHERN POWER market for sales expansion in 1949. S. P. /., with its 
SMIMULMEEEL veertet meine er stint 


A check of SRDS will show that national industrial and 
power publications do not adequately cover the 19-state 
South and Southwest. Yet this region’s tremendous ac- 
tivity—its opportunities, present and future—its scattered 
plants, warrant intensive, across-the-board business paper 
cultivation. 

Through S. P. I. you reach the basic buyers in over 
10,000 Southern and Southwestern industrial, utility and 
large service plants. Because S. P. I. covers problems, 
conditions and interests common specifically to the South 
and Southwest many hundreds of the important medium- 
sized plants subscribe to no other industrial or power 
publication. 

Place S. P. I. on your schedule. Get the dominant cov- 
erage you need for fully capitalizing your Southern and 
Southwestern sales opportunities. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


PUBLICATIONS 806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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and has the right to present its own 
selfish message. 

On the other hand, even if you 
waver toward this attitude, it will do 
you a tremendous amount of good to 
try the other type of ad. Try it and 
you will find that your advertisng is 
beginning to step up in the Starch 
report ratings, that many publications 
in the field will have your ad clipped 
from them, and your company will 
begin to be well and more favorably 
known. This, of course, will not do 
any harm as we approach the com- 
petitive period that lies ahead. 


List vs. Net Pricing 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 401 


ability, does a grave injustice to him- 
self and to the consumer alike. 

Two tasks face the manufacturer 
who contemplates the net pricing 
method: 

1) He must clearly establish the 
minimum economic unit of sale upon 
which his published net prices are 
based to the consumer. 

2) He must determine his distribu- 
tor-dealer cost of operation to be sure 
that his published net consumer prices 
incorporate these essential costs plus 
a reasonable net profit to his distrib- 
utor dealer. 

One of the leading manufacturers 
recently said “goods that are not 
priced to cover distribution costs just 
do not get distributed.” 

For the purposes of this appraisal 
of net pricing methods vs. list and dis- 
count, it is assumed that no manu- 
facturer of a wide range of standard- 
ized products required by American 
industry would seriously debate the 
desirability of marketing such prod- 
ucts through the recognized and es- 
tablished facilities of the industzial 
supply distributor. 

Distributors without question offer 
lowest quality distribution. 
Should the manufacturer elect to dis- 
tribute through his own strategically 
placed warehouse, the same cost ele- 
ments come into play plus some others 
that need not be amplified here. 

It must be noted that most manu- 
facturers of standardized products 
normally sold in consuming units of 
$30 value or higher have long used 
and preferred the net pricing method. 
Manufacturers at the other end of the 
scale, who sell simple items priced to 
retail on an over-the-counter basis in- 
volving a straight cash transaction in 
units of $2 or less, prefer to use net 


cost 


publicized consumer prices. 

Thus the area of this discussion 
concerns those manufacturers of 
standard products whose sale units 
average $50 in value. It also applies 
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to manufacturers who have a dual 
problem—with part of their line sold 
direct, manufacturer to consumer, 
part of their line distributed from 
local stocks, necessitating allowances 
for quick availability and its attend. 
ing costs, 

The manufacturer’s urge to sell in 
larger units must be expressed in a 
price advantage to the consumer, be- 
cause the consumer left to his own de- 
vices will couple quick availability 
with smaller unit purchases in keeping 
inventories down. 

If the same list price is used for 
both the higher economical units of 
sale implying a lower cost element for 
quick availability, and the alternative 
low units bought at frequent intervals 
requiring spot quick availability plus 
added costs of handling, the buyer 
may well be paying more than he 
should on the one hand and too little 
on the other. In either event the buy- 
er is entitled to know by public.print- 


a 
ing 


1) The smallest economical unit for 
purchase per item, 

2) The relative price value of depen- 
dable quick availability where he pre- 
fers to buy in smaller units as his 
needs dictate. 


An obvious solution is for the 
manufacturer to have two clearly 
stated sets of net prices not in exact 
mathematical relationship, which re- 
lationship would be a necessity if the 
common high list less discount system 
is to be used. Published net prices so 
devised carry the respect of the buyer, 
who is most frequently a manufac- 
turer himself, and well posted on the 
vagaries of the high list. 


Catalog Printing Simplified 
Again referring to the unit of sale 
on a per item basis, the practice ol 
“averaging” to spread all costs into 
one mathematically uniform high list 
may be a convenient short cut for the 
manufacturer, provided only that he 
can in practice control his order flow 
per item above the smallest econom« 
unit for handling. However, “averag: 
ing” should not stop at the manufac: 
turer’s shipping dock, but should alse 
contemplate the distributor’s problem 
where local availability costs come 1 
to play. Where the distributor must 
invoke the same “averaging price 
method. the resulting consumer price 
bears little resemblance to actual costs 
of production and distribution mem 
by item, which after all is the prime 


purpose of any published price sY* 
tem. 

There are some things good to be 
said of the mathematically uniform 


(Continued on Page 1: 
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0Z,< INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING! 


“AFTER MANY YEARS 
/ STILL READ IT EAGERLY” 




















a Says H. L. FISHER, President 

X RICKARD AND COMPANY, INC., ADVERTISING 

ly 

ig “If there is one business which most certainly can’t operate 
in a vacuum, it’s the advertising agency business. We of 

r the Rickard agency Ueal largely in the production of ideas 






and we find it necessary to expose ourselves to the atmosphere 






in which idea production is stimulated. Personally, I go 
through the pages of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING primarily 
to find many of the ‘raw materials’ of which ideas are made. 
H. L. FISHER I first started to read INDUS- 


Head of the advertising agency which, among many other things, directs the advertising of PRIAL MARKETING many 


The Associated Business Papers, H. L. (“Bud'') Fisher is among the best-known agency a : il er 
executives in the country. Joining Rickard and Company, Inc., as a copywriter, he became years ago, and [ still await 
























successively account executive, vice president, and, finally, president of the company in the arrival of each issue as 
or 1940. He is, in addition, a member of the Board of Governors, New York Council, American oe 
Association of Advertising Agencies; a member of the Business Paper Committee of the -agerly as ever. 


4-As; and a member of the Administrative Committee for the Business Paper Readership 
oA Studies, Advertising Research Foundation. 





he 


' | “PERSONALLY, / HAVE 


ict 


: | FOLLOWED IT FOR 20 YEARS” 


m 


so 


a Says H. S. SPENCER, Advertising Manager 
* DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 

“Through the years INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has proved 
ile to be one of the most useful tools in our advertising de- 


of partment kit. Personally I have followed INDUSTRIAL 





ito MARKETING’s pages for over twenty years, and encourage 

ist : ? . ry. 

he all members of the department here to read it. There has 

he been in it from time to time 

ow ° . . 

i material sufficiently valuable H. S. SPENCER 

ig- that it has been used in pre- Herbert Spencer is not only a fluent copywriter, but a major idea man. He was, for ex- 

ac: ines ample, the first man to see the need for automobile financing, and it was his original con- 

Iso enting our budget recom cern that ultimately burgeoned and bloomed into General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
. For the last 21 years, he has sparkplugged the advertising and promotion of Durez Plastics 

7 menda ae Se are ~ y J P Pp gg g P 

= lion there are no & Chemicals, Inc. In the course of these years he has become one of the best-known of 

In higher qualifications.” industrial marketing executives, has managed to author a book, and, in his own words, has 


“had a lot of fun doing it." 
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20. 000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta 
Profitable 
Market 


for MANY items! 


The 1949 TELEPHONE 
BUYERS' DIRECTORY 
& COMPOSITE CATALOG 


is the only Composite Catalog serving the 
$8 Billion Telephone Industry. Circulation in- 
cludes every telephone company in the 
Western Hemisphere, many industrials plus 
503 telephone exchanges in foreign countries. 


Write for Complimentary Copy of the 
1948 issue, Rate Cards, etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, Ill. 
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List vs. Net Pricing 


{ CONTINUED FROM Pace 1041 


high-list-and-discount method _ in- 
cluded in the manufacturer’s general 
catalog. The catalog list prices stand 
for a period of years. Likewise, dis- 
tributor catalogs have performence, 
with list prices designed for the long 
range. The printing of catalogs with 
never changing list prices is cited as 
an advantage. 

Many distributors seem more con- 
cerned about this than manufacturers, 
because the distributor’s catalogs are 
larger 
supposed to remain current for long 


ind more expensive and are 


periods. 


Rarely ‘True’ Indicator 


The catalog containing high lists is 
rarely a true reference for the actual 
price in the first instance, but rather 
an indicator of relative values, which 
of itself is an important element in 
any catalog. 

This 


achieved just as well by inserting a 


essential purpose could be 
decimal factor opposite each item, 
and using $100 as a base for estimat- 
ing prices for the entire book. This 
would show the proportion of $100 
that any item unit is valued at on the 
date of printing. Coupled with this 
could be the printing of the minimum 
economic quantity unit 
tablished for each item. which would 
make the catalog very much 
valuable. 


of sale es- 


The cost of printing definite item- 
ized net price sheets for general pub- 
to consumers undoubtedly 
more pages ol 


lication 
would mean many 
printing every time a price change is 
made. There can be no question but 
what the cost of printing and mailing 
net prices would be higher than the 
simple printing of a discount sheet ap- 
plicable to lists. But our modern 
printing methods, high speed ma- 
chines, advancement in the art of 
photo-offset, should give pause to 
those who say that net pricing is im- 
practical. They first should thorough- 
ly examine modern available equip- 
ment designed for just this purpose. 

The cost of printing is but one ele- 
ment in the overall cost of the net 
pricing system, however. On _ the 
other side of the ledger should £0 
the very substantial time saving in the 
use to which net prices are put. 

One distributor alone estimates a 
saving of 55% in clerical billing time 
by using net prices rather than the 
process of high list prices and com- 
puting discounts. This is not surpris- 
ing when it is disclosed that net pric- 
ing used in billing reduces by half the 


24 clerical operations shown in the 
chart on page 40. 

One distributor issued a total of 
more than 900,000 items of billing in 
one calendar year. The manufacurers, 
who sold this material to the distribu- 
tor, had to pay comparable clerical 
billing costs. The ultimate consumer, 
to whom these items were sold, had to 
check the bills. Taking this experience 
as a basis and multiplying the experi- 
ence by the more than 1,800 distrib. 
utor dealers throughout the country, 
the savings in clerical expense would 
go a long way to offset the additional 
cost of initial printing. 

There are other time-saving ele- 
ments in making quotations and esti- 
mates with net prices as against the 
calculations involved in beginning 
with a high list and taking the chain 
of discounts. 

The matter of facility 
superficial comparisons of competi- 
tive prices by the comparison of a 
single discount figure as against the 
checking of many net priced items has 
some merit, but sooner or later each 
item must be reduced to its net unit 


in making 


cost dimension. 

This is well illustrated by the pur- 
chasing agent of a large railroad, who 
takes the position of not entertaining 
net item pricing, when asking for 
competitive bids, because he says it 
takes more time to make competitive 
price comparisons, item by item, than 
it does simply to refer to a standard 
list and a variable discount. 

On the other hand, this same pur- 
chasing agent is most enthusiastic 
about net pricing on all invoices. In 
this connection in a survey of 50 pur- 
chasing agents of very large industrial 
plants, all but one expressed a prefer- 
ence to be quoted on a list and dis- 
count basis, but to be invoiced on 4 
net price per item. 

The psychological urge of demand- 
ing or extending a discount in the 
jockeying between buyer and seller 1! 
somewhat satisfied with the high list 
less discount pricing method, but this 
has no validity with the modern pu! 
chasing agent, whose standards fo! 
comparison have long since centered 
on real, specific values. The case fo 
net pricing may be summed up as fol- 


lows: 


1) It will save clerical tim: 
manufacturer. distributor and 
sumer. 

2) It will promote more ac¢ 
pricing in relationship to costs 
an item basis. 

3) It takes better cogniza! 
availability values. 

+) It extends manufacturé 
gal control of pricing to cons 
levels. 

5) It invites greater respe: 
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Men who engineer and operate the POWER SYSTEM 
like to shop for ideas and equipment 
in the pages of 
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Boilers and Accessories 

Heat Exchange Equipment 

Fuels and Fuel Burning Equipment 
Materials-Handling Equipment 


Prime Movers 
Pumps and Compressors 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment 


Electrical Equipment 
Mechanical Transmission Equipment 
Meters and Instruments 


Piping, Valves and Fittings 
Lubricants 

Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Tools and Maintenance Supplies 
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Here is one market that affects YOU 
—and EVERYBODY — unless you 
sleep on the floor!! 

And BEDDING is the only magazine 
reaching the manufacturers of sleep- 


ing equipment 
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advertise in 
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the buyer. 
The case for list pricing: 

1) It is more convenient in show- 
ing price changes and comparisons 
with competitors. 

2) It involves longer catalog use- 
fulness. 

3) Saving of clerical time 
through net pricing) for distributor 
and consumer means added ex- 
pense in the form of printing net 
price sheets to the manufacturer. 
There are no doubt other factors ap- 

plying in a comparison between these 
two pricing methods, but the com- 
pelling ones are pretty well contained 
in this summary. Manufacturers, who 
consider the pros and cons would do 
well in any event to select that system 
which best meets with the consumer’s 
approval, because after all he pays the 
bills and is entitled to be hard. The 
distributor also has a definite stake 
and interest in the problem, because 
0‘~ of all distributor costs have to 
do with paper work. 

\ vigorous attack is being made by 
the National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Assn. and the Southern 
Supply & Machinery Distributors’ 
Assn. to lower distributor costs. It is 
recognized by both these major asso- 
ciations, who jointly distribute nearly 
$3 billion worth of industrial mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies 
annually, that simplified pricing 
methods are an important element in 
their program. 


Trends 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 18} 


tal dollar sales were greater than in 
1947. 

For the nation as a whole, white 
bread tonnage in 1948 was greater than 
in 1947, but with considerable regional 
differences. Increase of white bread ton- 
nage was greatest in the South. 

Bakers increased the number of em- 
ployee in 1948 in all sections of the 
country except the Midwest. Again the 
South led the way with 60° of the 
bakers reporting they had added more 
personnel. 

Of the 48° of wholesale bakers who 
have regular advertising budgets, the 
percentage of gross sales allotted to ad- 
vertising varies widely, with a typical 
figure of about 2.4 per cent. Of the re- 
tailers surveyed, 59 per cent say that 
they advertise regularly. They are di- 
vided the various types of advertising 
media as follows 
Advertising Media 

Used By Retail 


Of Bakers 
Using Media 


sakers 
Daily Newspapers 94.4 
Radio $3.0 
Church & Club Papers 11.1] 
Bilboards & Direct Mail 5.6 
Book Covers, Calenders, 
Transit Cards 2.8 
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Basing Points, High Costs 


Lead Business Problems 

CLEVELAND—The basing point deci- 
sions and increased costs are the major 
problems confronting industrial sup- 
pliers in 1949, according to preliminary 
results of a survey conducted by the in- 
dustrial marketing committee of the 
American Marketing Association. 

Results were released and discussed 
at a syposium sponsored by the com- 
mittee Dec. 29 in conjunction with the 
winter AMA conference. 

{ questionnaire was mailed to indus- 
trial manufacturers, asking them to list 
what they considered to be the major 
marketing problems facing industrial 
suppliers in 1949. Of 27 companies re- 
plying as of Dec. 22, 15 listed problems 
related to the wage-cost-price structure, 
12 listed problems concerning govern- 
ment regulations and court decisions 
and four listed problems on government 
spending and its effects on business. 

Of the 15 companies concerned with 
the wage-cost-price structure, eight be- 
lieved that a major problem was holding 
prices in face of cost increases. This led 
all other problems in the wage-cost-price 
category. Of 12 companies that believed 
government regulations and court de- 
cisions are a major problem in 1949, 10 
listed the effects of basing point de- 
cisions as the most important. Other 
problems in this category were volun- 
tary allocation programs (listed by two 
companies) and effects of corporate 
taxation (listed by one company) 

Of 12 companies listing sales organi- 
zation and planning as a major prob- 
lem, eight listed reorganization and 
strengthening of the sales organiza 
tion as a specific problem, four listed 
training or retraining of sales personnel 
and four listed realignment and re- 
analysis of sales territories and chan- 
nels of distribution. 

The wage-cost-price structure was the 
only subject that at least half the com- 
panies agreed is a major problem in 
1949. 

The industrial marketing committee 
is composed of 80 men, including many 
marketing research executives in lead- 
ing industrial manufacturing companies 
Koellisch Joins ‘Practical Builder 

J. F. Koellisch, former advertising 
and sales promotion manager of L. 50m 
neborn Sons, has joined the executive 
staff of Industrial Publications, Chicag' 
publisher of Practical Builder, Build 
Vews and other building 
otiona 


ing Supply 
publications. He will direct pro! 
activities. 


Carl Eversole Joins C. F. Dowd 


Carl Eversole. formerly in chargé 


? 
advertising and _ publicity, Industria! 
Div., Surface Combustion Corp, Tolede. 


Dowd Toledo 


reative ¢¢ 


has joined Charles F. 
agency, in a contact and « 


pacity. He will continue to handle vat 
ous industrial divisions of the Surla 
account, now with the Dowd azency- 
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Your Business 
Is Different! 


Our business is the handling of advertising for businesses 
that are different. 


The pattern for handling the merchandising of Industrial 
Products is seldom standard and in only rare cases does it 
ever follow the pattern for merchandising products sold to 
the general public. 


The knowledge — the background necessary for the mer- 
chandising of an industrial product with its application, its 
usual peculiarities of dealer setup and relationship, and its 
often odd trade language — can only be acquired through 
long years of /iving the industry. 


Industrial Sales and Advertising are the daily existance (not 
the occasional effort) of our entire organization and have 
been for 30 years. 


There are very few industries in which Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
has not handled a major compaign for some piece of indus- 
trial equipment and for many highly technical businesses 
we are performing the whole job of writing sales literature, 
direct mail and sales promotion material. 

Here is an organization with complete facilities, an un- 
equalled record of client satisfaction and an understanding 
of engineering problems. It costs nothing to talk it over. 
We can help you. 


RUSSELL T. : | 
A) yea PQs 
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TELEPHONE CEntral 6-7750 
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NIAA News 


National Headquarters, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
William A. Marsteller, president 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 





CHECK YORE SHOOTIN’ irons on the way in, pardner, and let’s keep these 
NIAA meetings from getting rough. That was the idea when these industrial ad- 
vertising men gathered in the Wild West for an exploratory NIAA meeting at 


Denver. 


From left: Gerould A. Sabin, ad manager, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.; 


Curt Freiberger, Curt Freiberger & Co., Denver agency; Harry Hoffman, vice- 
president, NIAA, and member, Hoffman & York, Milwaukee agency; and Blaine 
G. Wiley, NIAA executive secretary. 


NIAA Sales Presentation 
Form Is ‘Best’: Bayer 


Cuicaco—Kenneth J. Bayer, 
director, Oakleigh R. French & Assoc.., 
St. Louis, said Jan. 10 that the pub 
lisher’s sales presentation outline sug 
gested by NIAA is “the best means | 
know of at the present time” for supply- 
ing advertisers with the media data they 
seek, 

Addressing the Chicago Business Pa 
Association, Mr. Bayer said that 
asking for more media 
data than before, and wise pub 
lishers will handy form 
for agencies and top management. 

“The NIAA outline is not a panacea: 
it isn't intended to duplicate audit stat 


media 


pers 
advertisers are 
evel 
supply it in 


ments, but with an adequate supply of 


charts, graphs and illustrations it can 
be helpful when ad managers, agencies 
and publishers are iling space to 


management 

loo little attention has been paid to 
agencies’ plans for the past seven to 
nine years, but this condition is being 
corrected rapidly as postwar production 
Bayer 


gains momentum, Mr. asserted 


Advertisers are asking for detailed an 


112 


alyses of publications, including funda- 
mental facts about markets served, cir- 
culation, policies, editorial history and 
special services, 

The St. Louis agency's clients, since 
mid-September, have boosted ad budgets 
generally from 15 to 25°>, Mr. Bayer 
said. These firms, as well as the clients 
of other agencies, not only are asking 
for more fundamental facts from pub- 
blishers; they are in some cases con- 
centrating 1949 campaigns in a fewer 
publications. “We have made the best 
decisions possible.” Mr. Bayer added, 
but “some of our decisions might have 
been had all the 
facts when we needed them.” 

Most of the information sought in the 
NIAA outline for sales presentations is 
easily obtainable in publishing offices, 
Mr. Bayer said. When assembled in logi- 
a real 


reversed if we had 


cal form, it gives each paper “ 
chance to show where it fits into the ad- 
vertising picture in relation to all com- 
petitive papers.” 


lrish to Address Cleveland Group 

The Cleveland chapter, NIAA, will 
hear an address on industrial publicity 
Feb. 25 by William Irish, vice-president, 
Thomas Publishing Co. 
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Cuicaco—Industrial advertising men 
took a “new look” at their activities 
through the “buyer's spectacles” last 
week. And they learned that many of 
their pet notions about industrial selling 
and advertising may be exploded. 

They looked at the buying side of in 
dustrial marketing through an ab 
breviated, “strip-tease” preview of what 
is claimed to be the most comprehen- 
sive study of industrial buying proc 
dures ever made, in a panel discussion 
before the January meeting of the Chi- 
cago Industrial Advertisers Association. 
a chapter of NIAA, 

The study that turned the spotlight 
on what happens before the purchas 
order is signed is the NIAA “Su.vey 
of Industrial Buying Practices.” made 
by Davee. Koehnlein & Keating, Chi- 
cago market analysts, under a $10.000 
grant from Sweet's Catalog Service, a 
division of F. W. Dodge Corp. 

W. D. Crelley, marketing manager of 
Telechron, Inc., and chairman of the 
NIAA committee governing the study, 
stated that preliminary examination of 
the reports on 512 industrial purchases 
revealed significant differences between 
the patterns of buying influences for 
production equipment, materials and 
component parts, and proved conclusive: 
ly that many characteristics of indus 
trial purchasing can be analyzed statisti 
cally with success. 

Among the tentative conclusions ad- 
vanced by the governing committee 
were: 

1. That management is the dominant 
influence in first stating the need for 
new production equipment, initiating the 
buying machinery in approximately 90% 
of the equipment purchases analyzed in 
the study. 

2. That the purchasing agent is rela: 
tively insignificant at the early stage ©! 
“stating the need” while he enter 
strongly into the final selection of the 
vendor, making the final choice. lor & 
ample, in 75.9°% of the purchases of m& 
terials, 52.36, of the purchases of com 
ponent parts, and 21.3°, of the pur 
chases of production equipment. 

3. That engineers, mechanical. plant. 
electrical, design, etc., enter strongly 
to industrial purchases across the board 
but that their influence is part cular 
important in the selection of yendors “ 
component parts. For example, they 1™ 
state the need in 50% of the purchase 
of component parts and make the fin#! 
selection of the vendor in 52.3°, of the 
purchases of component parts. 

1. That management consistently has 
the “last word” in final approval of i 
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ARE 
Ao Build a P OF 
' To grail. : T’s a question you can’t dodge — you who 
8 Sales Pros! wy I are responsible for maintaining an inte- 
~ j grated, profitable sales program . . . for 
: . \ making sure that present sales levels don't 
; sag under the increasing buyer resistance 


ON SIMPLIFIED, That's why Remington Rand brings you at 
ot this time complete, authoritative informa- 

PROFIT-PROVED a Fe tion in concise, readable form on the means 
SYSTEMS FOR - BRO of achieving ae agua a each and avery 
~ s phase of your sales program! With these 

SALES CONTROL wy a» simplified Sales Control methods you don't 
——— have to trust to luck that all prospects are 
covered . . . all accounts serviced promptly 

and completely . . . all your lines or items 

tells you ocr are given a strong play. Visible sales con- 
trol systems make sure the job is done thor- 


e which salesmen are high producers and which need assis- oughly, aggressively, profitably. 
tance in developing the sales potential in their territories. 


SEND FOR THIS ¢ | evident throughout so many lines of 
FREE FOLDER >) merchandising. 
" | 





how to show results against quotas without laborious 


computation. Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, 


what lines are selling well as against those that are 


showing weakness. 


what the percentage of achievement is fox the current ° SYSTEMS DIVISION 
year as compared to previous performance and to estab- Remaglon Rand 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
lished quotas. 

Please send me FREE copy of KD 381 — 
how to get salient facts without wading through masses “To Build A Profitable Sales Program” 
of irrelevant data. 


how to get simplified sales control systems that require no AME 


Special ability or training on part of clerks. COMPANY 


how to centralize all vital data in one clear, coherent, 
complete record. 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING | 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene 
tration to engineers who have the real mechani- 
cal responsibilities NOW It reaches manage 
ment, design, production, power and other engi 
neering factors in industry. It offers real quality 
circulation, 27,000, and broad engineer contact 
which cannot be duplicated as a group by any 
other circulation 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 


AND DIRECTORY 


The one reference book (annual) which insures 
that the essential data on your products be readily 
available in the hands of industry's most inflven- 
tial engineers. It goes to 15,000. All of these are 
engaged in management, planning, designing, 
specification and production work. All are buyers 
or have strong buying influence, whose business 
or professional connections are on record 














Rates and information upon request 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK 1/8, N. Y 





Who makes it? Who does 
it?... All answers in the 


DIRECTORY ISSUE 


AS PART of the May edition, 
Plastics World will issue a Directory 
covering the entire field . . . the most 
comprehensive j« b of its kind ever 
undertaken 


YOU'LL GET THE NAMES ot 
supplic rs of basic plastics materials 
ind of machinery for the production 
of plastics products listings of 
makers of tools and supplie s for the 
an alph tbetical line up 
of companies engaged in custom 


industry 


molding and fabricating; and those 

offering spe cl rlize d service 

rHE DIRECTORY ISSUE is one 
ore Plastics World contribution to 

the industrv. But every issue gives 


nt full st coveradt 


wepulirie 


lowest-cost 


Writ 
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Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Cleveland Los Angeies 


dustrial purchases, signing or initialing 
approval in 60.3% of the purchases of 
% of the purchases of 


equipment, 57.7 
of the purchases 


materials, and 60.6% 
of component parts. 

5. That the products finally selected 
in industrial purchases “run a gaunt- 
let” or screening process through sev- 


Ot} er Makes 
Considered 


-100%,- 





























IMPORTANCE of buyer’s experience 
with the product is shown in this chart 
from NIAA’s new study of buying. 





eral stages in which printed product 
information, catalogs and advertising 
collectively far outweigh the personal 
selling equation. For example, to make 
912 purchases, the industrial companies 
in the NIAA survey sample considered 
1.380 makes. Only 1,312 vendors were 
contacted, 68 companies “falling by the 
wavside without any contact but printed 
material and advertising.” Of the 1,380 
makes considered, only 912 had their 
salesmen in the picture, either through 
invitation or through their own initiative. 
And of the 1.380 makes considered, only 
»12 “got the order.” 

6. That 2.7 makes were considered 
for every one purchased. This average 
ranged from 2.3% in the smaller com- 
panies to 3.2%) in the companies em- 
ploying more than 2,500 workers. 

That most large companies require 
formal bids from at least three sup- 
pliers for every purchase; specifically, 
that only one make is considered in 
26.6% of the industrial purchases, two 
makes in 19.7°%, three makes in 29.1%, 
and four makes in 14.6%. 

8. That “previous experience with 
make” of “internal influences” far out- 
weigh personal selling, advertising and 
catalogs in the consideration of indus- 
irial purchases. 

In 60° of the purchases, for example, 
the buyer had “previous experience” 
with the make, while the buyer had 
previous experience with only 42.7% of 








Leads in GROWTH 


BREWERS DIGEST is by far the 
fastest growing publication in 
the Brewing Industry. 


in paid circulation and in ad- 
vertising, too, BREWERS DIGEST 
has led the entire field in the 
past decade. 


Internationally circulated, 
BREWERS DIGEST is recognized 
everywhere for its authoritative 
character and its editorial in- 
fluence. 
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information. 
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CHICAGO 6 - 747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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the other makes that were considered, 
but not purchased. Internal, rather than 
external, influences were responsible 
for statement of the need in 92.2% of 
the purchases studied. 
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HERE’S HOW buyers first learned 
of new products with which they had 
not had previous experience, according 
to NIAA’s Buying Habits Survey. 
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In commenting on the 98-page pre- 
liminary report by the research organiza- 
tion, Mr. Crelley stated that the study | 
revealed “tremendous areas for 
strengthening both advertising and 
printed buying information. 

The NIAA committee will release the 
lull data contained in the study, with 
its conclusions, at the NIAA convention 
June 12-14 at the Hotel Statler in Buf- 
falo. 

At that time, NIAA members will re- 
ceive full tabulations of the answers 
given by all “buying influences” inter- 
viewed to some 32 questions included 
in the field study, together with con- 
clusions reached by the governing com- 
mittee. 

Members of the committee are Mr. | 
Crelley; George J. Callos, Klau-Van 
Petervo m-Dunlap Associates; Francis 

Juraschek, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
ts, Erwin H. Klaus, Dana Jones Co., | 
and Forrest U. Webster, Detroit mar- 
‘eting consultant. 


Stick with One Selling | 
sue, Ad Council Hears | 


Prrrs; RGH—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Wests $6,000,000 annually in advertis- 
Ng to tel! the potential customer “what 
F likes to hear, not what we like to tell,” 
‘rank W. Lovejoy, executive vice-presi- 
vat m charge of sales, told the Decem- 
;. Meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
dustrial Advertising Council. 

, That’s what you should do with 
four advertising,” he said. “Our entire 
‘tes program, including advertising, 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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ite (thule... cut your selling cost 


they are ready to buy. 
signing of the right kind of catalog. 

The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low. Catalog 
preparation, printing, filing and distribution averages less 
than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man show you exactly 
how this service works? 












; 
| save | your salesmen’s 


If you sell industrial products, each call a salesman makes 
costs you from $7.50 to $10. At that rate your problem is to 
get your salesmen to spend more of their time with the 
ready- to-buy prospects. 
How do you find those prospects? By making it easier for 
them to find you. Here’s how Sweet’s helps you do that: (1) 
By distributing your catalog to the hand-picked organiza- 
tions and individuals who represent the bulk of buying power 
in your market. (2) By keeping your catalog constantly at the 
finger- tips of those people so they can refer to it at the time 
(3) By acting as consultants in the de- 





CATAL OG 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he's ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


20 Cliff Street,New York 7, N.Y. 





If it’s WOOD 


You Could...with 
“WOOD PRODUCTS” 


The Nation's Magazine of 

The Wood Products Industry! 
If you or your clients want to reach 
the top strata of the woodworking field 

and penetrate the market, WOOD 
PRODUCTS is the No. 1 Paper. It’s 
wanted, read thoroughly, and believed 
in by the key men. MAKE US PROVE 
THAT STATEMENT! 
Members of "ABC" and “ABP” 


Now you get certified circulation and ars 
assured of the other high standards of 
an ABC and an ABP paper 








woop 
Adver- | 


Over 93 of the 


| space in 


PRODUCTS is placed through 
tising Agencies 


D iii 
\\/ \Vfoon 
PRODUCTS: 


Phone: 


| 
_ ' 


Send for 
list of subscribers 
iND ADVERTISERS 


imposing 








WAbash 2-1000 


431 S$. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 
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Ac ce ssorie s 
Grand Cen- 


Automotive 
Manufacturers of America, 


Feb. 7-11. 


tral Palace, New York. 

Feb. 10-13. Northwest 
Equipment Show, Auditorium, 
polis. 

Feb. 13-16. 
Cleaning & Dyeing, 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 20-24. National Assn. of Home 
Builders, Stevens and Congress Hotels, 
Chicago. 


Auto Parts & 
Minnea- 


Institute of 
Hall 


National 
Convention 


Mar. 1-21. Germany Industry Show, 
Museum of Science & Industry, New 
York City. 

Mar. 7-10. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

Mar. 7-10. National Frozen Foods In- 
dustry Exposition, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 8-10. Midwest Hotel Show, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 14-17. Chicago Technical Con- 
ference & Production Show, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago. 


Mar. 21-25. International Exposition 
ot Textile Machinery Equipment & Sup- 
plies, 71st Armory, New York City. 

Mar. 29-April 1. 3rd_ International 
Lighting Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 


Apr. 7-10. Southwest Automotive 
Show, Dallas. 

Apr. 11-14. National Assn. of Corro- 
sion Engineers, The Netherland Plaza 


Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Apr. 11-15. 6th Western 
gress & Exposition, Shrine 
Los Ange les. 

Apr. 22-23. 
trical Assn., Tulsa. 

Apr. 25-28. Third Southern Machinery 
& Metals Exposition, Atlanta. 

Apr. 25-29. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Oil & Gas Power 
Division, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Metal Con- 
Auditorium, 


Elec- 


Petroleum Industry 


May 2-4. Forest Products Research 
Society Show, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
May 2-7. International Textile Indus- 


tries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

May 8-15. Southwestern Industrial Ex- 
position, Will Rogers Memorial Colli- 
seum, Ft. Worth. 

May 9-12. American Mining Congress 
Coal Convention & Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 


May 10-13. American Management 
Assn. Packaging Exposition, Auditori- 


um, Atlantic City. 
May 15-20. Radio Parts & Electronic 
Equipment Conference-Show, Chicago. 


May 16-20. National Oil Heat Ex- 
position, Boston. 

May 19-21. Automotive Engine Re- 
builders Assn., Baltimore. 


May 24-27 
(Atlantic 

May 30-June 3. American Water 
Works Assn., Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

June 6. National Industrial Service 
Assn., Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 


. National Restaurant Show, 
City. 
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a 
June 20-22. National 
chasing Agents 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

Week of June 20. 3rd International 
Store Modernization Show, Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York City. 

Aug. 7. Automobile Accessories 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Expo. 


ssn. 


sition, Civic Auditorium, San Franciscs 
Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive En 
gineers, Multnomah Hotel, Port!and, 
Oregon. 
Aug. 23-26. National Assn. of Power 


Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con. 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditer- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Suppl; 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Con 


ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago. 
Week of Oct. 2. American 
Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 
Oct. 3-6 National Frozen Food Locker 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institut: 
Chicago. 


Oct. 12-15. 


Transit 


National Hardware Show. 
Giand Central Palace, New York City 

Oct. 7-20. Federation of Sewagt 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metal Exposi 
tion. Cleveland. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Phot 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 


Oct. 20-23. National Auto Wreckers 
Assn., Chicago. 
Oct. 23-26. Annual Conference & 


National In- 


Purchasing, 


Products Exhibit of the 
stitute of Governmental 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 


Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 4-6. Annual Paint Industries 
Show, Chicago. 

Nov. 5-8. American Institute ‘ 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig 


eration & Air Conditioning, Expositioe 


Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industri 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
York City. d 

Nov. (date not set). Building & Fa 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 7st 4’ 
mory, New York City. . 

Nov. (date not set). Midwest Eng" 


neering & Power Exposition, Chicage 
1950 


May 812. American Textile Ma 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic Cit 

Week of May 22. National \ 
position, New York City. 


irine Ex 








1949 





Assn. of Pur. 
“Inform-a-Show’’, Ste. 
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| VARNISH WORKS 







Novesber ?7, 1948 


Mr. Blaine G. Wiley 

National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway 

New Tork 19, New York 


Dear Blaine: 


The subject of membership in the NIAA, and the advantages such 
meabership affords to the individual, is one that has come in 
for a lot of discussion in the growing Houston Chapter. 


Like any good product, NIAA membership has its sales points or 
"customer benefite" that can be listed, classified and catalogued 
in 1-?-53 fashion; and they do add up to a dollar-and-cents value 
far exceeding their dollar-and-cents cost. But that is an appeal 
to logic that fails to do justice to the warmly personal benefits 
that are so amply provided by membership in a local NIAA Chapter. 
How measure the value of that feeling of "belonging" to a close- 
knit group who - like yourself - is actively engaged in the field 
of Industrial Advertising? 


I have derived honest enjoyment, as well as profit, from the dis- 
cussions, the capable speakers, and the privilege of sharing com- 
mon problems, successes and disappointments. It's an enriching 
personel experience to attend local WIAA meetings; to occasionally 
shoulder an assignment that helps to increase the efficiency and 
elevate the standards of industrial ecdvertising as a whole, and 
thereby become better equipped for your own job. 


I'm sure that non-members would quickly drop the prefix and hyphen 
if once given the opportunity to feel the warm welcome that awaits 
then in the NIAA. 





4 1 LG. we é 










“...NIAA membership has its 
‘customer benefits’... and they 
add up to a dollar-and-cents 
value far exceeding their dollar- 
and-cents costs.” 


=< 


and here’s why 


‘<< 


ean ee 


Return on your membership invest- 
ment in NIAA is beyond measure. 


TODAY... write for the story of 
how NIAA can help you... 

in your industrial advertising 
and marketing activities. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 










Recognized Leader 


for more than 20 Years 


























@ Construction Digest . . . the bi- 
weekly magazine for engineers, con- 
tractors and public works officials in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio . . . has 
been a recognized leader for more 
than 20 years. 



















Consistent growth is a sure measure of value, and Construction 
Digest has grown steadily—every year. . Its preference is pro- 
nounced among all key construction men in the midwest area... 
the important men with the money to spend for engineering- 
construction. Advertisers, too, are using more space than ever 
before—having found through experi- 
ence that Construction Digest costs 
less per effective inquiry. 

















IGEST 


Indianapolis 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinots Indiana Ohio Public Work 





Ree sonaane 


sow P, 





/ While we may not be the of men, methods and implements- 
best publication printers in the of-the- profession we satisfy even 
world, we do register high up in _ the hard-to-please. 
the quality scale. Here’s the reason: Are you in the market for a pub- 
WNU’s policy is to produce the lication printer who can give you 
kind of print jobs our publisher- quality at a price you'll recognize 
patrons want... and it’s a matter as fair? Then you and we would 
of record that we're doing just that. get along beautifully. 


Thanks to an enviable combination Let's talk it over. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANdover 3-1830 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOFP 
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Sept. 26-29. Iron & Steel Exposition, 
Cleveland. 
1952 
May (tentative). International Fet- 
roleum Exposition, Tulsa. 






Foreign 

Winter, 1949. International Motor 
Exhibition, London. 

Mar. 1-6. Salon De La Machine agri. 
cole, Paris. 

Apr. 30-May 15. Brussels Interna- 
tional Industries Fair, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

May (date not set). International 
Trade Fair, Antwerp, Belgiuin 

May 2-13. British Industries Fair, Lon- 
don, Birmingham. 

May 7-17. Swiss Industries Fair, 
Basle, Switzerland. 

May 30-June 10. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Toronto. 

Opened July 10, 1948, 10 year ex- 
position. International Exhibition of In- 
dustry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 

June 19-July 4. International Trade 
Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

Nov. (date not set). Building Exhibi- 
tion, London. 












10 Ways to Lure the Buyer 
Listed by Sales Managers 


CLEVELAND—Sales managers of manu- 
facturing companies in this city are 
using 10 major methods of coping with 
the transition from a seller’s to a buy- 
er’s market, a study by the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland shows. 

The methods, listed by 103 sales mana- 
gers questioned are: 

1) Enlarging sales forces and con- 
ducting intensive training courses to re- 
educate salesmen. 

2) Improving customer service fa 















cilities. 

3) Using improved techniques to ef 
fect economies and keep down rising 
prices. 

4) Increasing advertising budgets 
and slanting advertising more directly 
to the customer. 

5) Changing designs of product 
packaging to effect greater economy. 

6) Offering bonus incentives to sales 
men in order to build competitive spirit. 

7) Starting direct mail campaigns 
dealer outlets. 

8) Broadening lines. 

9) Selecting salesmen more carefully. 
10) Improving distribution methods. 

AIC summed up the attitudes of most 
of the sales managers by quoting o¢ 
from a large tool company: 

“Right after the war, the gover 
ment was our biggest competitor. It was 
dumping surplus machines on We 
market. It may have been a good thing 
for it forced out boys to sell. It put 
on our toes and made us pay attentio? 
to service. We increased our advertising 
appropriation, and sought out the cu 
tomer. Our sales force was enlarg 
and the deadwood eliminated.” 
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is based on ‘keepgoing.” We select a 
asic, simple idea; make sure it’s on the 
‘other side of the fence,’ then keep 


Lovejoy Poulton 


pounding away at it. A one-time shot 
is worthless.” 

He listed these rules of selling: 

1) Don’t talk too much. 

2) Never assume an argumentative 
manner. 
3) Inquire first, then explain after- 
wards. 
+) Be sure that the buyer knows you 
understand his objections. 
5) Stick with one key issue. 





From the Agency, How Much? 


SCOPE of agency services was dis- 
cussed at Dec. 2 meeting of Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers, Philadelphia, by 
(from left) Walter Weir, president, 
Walter Weir, Inc., New York agency; 
Sheldon F. Johnson, sales promotion 
manager, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Philadelphia; and Jerry Gray, Gray & 
Rogers, Philadelphia agency. 


Mason Elected President | 


John Mason, assistant to the merchan- | 

dising manager, Carboloy Co., Detroit, 
has been elected president of Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit. 

He will serve during the unexpired 
term of William F. Keeton, former ad- 
vertisine manager of Gar Wood Indus- 
ites, who has left Detroit to become 
‘ranch manager of Gar Wood Indus- 
ines, Los Angeles. 

George W. Walter, advertising man- 
“ser of Detrex Corp., has been elected 
"ee-president of Industrial Marketers 
and Stan W. Drews, advertising man- 
“ser of Pcerless Cement Corp., is a new 
member of the board of directors. 





Now $110.00 
Tells Your Product 
Information Story 


to 60,000 


Operating, Engineering 
and Production Men 


Most of Them in America’s Larger Plants 


As of January, you reach 60,000 important indus- 
trial buying factors through INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. 


Our latest C C A Statement shows 53,304, but, 
during the past several months | E N has been add- 
ing hand picked names that conform to | E N's 
standards . 


85.7°° in plants rated $100,000 and over 
(56.2% in the $1,000,000 up plants) 
88.5°% indicated as most likely to see 
your advertisement when they check 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS for cur- 
rent needs. 


Predictions and polls are tricky affairs, but it seems 
to be unanimous that this is a year to DIG for busi- 
ness expanding old markets and developing brand 
new ones. 


Additional valuable circulation is one step that 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS has taken to 


make your advertising dollar work harder in 1949. 


The "“!EN PLAN" 
tells the complete story. 
May we send you yours? 





CCA) 














Mow 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT VEWS 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL MONTHLY PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
(See Part Il 
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$14 Billion 1949 Total 
for Capital Investment 


New York—American Industry will 
invest $55 billion in new plants and 
equipment during the next five years, 
including $14.1 billion to be invested 
iti 1949, 

This is a report—not a forecast—of 
the department of economics, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., based on interviews 
with heads of corporations employing 
more than 60° of all workers. The fig- 
ures for 1950-53 are extremely conser- 
vative in view of the caution in long 
range planning imposed by rapid techno 
logical advances. The ultimate total will 
be considerably higher, if policy makers 
in Washington provide a healthy atmos- 
phere for expansion. A primary need is 
a more liberal depreciation allowance 
lor income tax purposes. 

The MeGraw-Hill report places the 
value of today’s manufacturing plants 
and equipment at $96 billion. The men 
who operate these enterprises estimate 
that it would require $136 billion to re- 
place present facilities with the most 
modern buildings and 

What do manufacturers expect from 
equipment and buildings? The former 
should pay for itself in five years or 
less, while new buildings should pay 
out in 15 years or less. 

Manufacturing capacity has increased 


machinery. 


56% since 1939, ranging from 180° 
for electrical machinery to 15°% for steel, 
according to McGraw-Hill. While 


government appears disconsolate ove 
this record, the managers of industry 
are shifting emphasis from expansion to 
cost reduction. Only petroleum refining, 
electrical machinery and chemicals spent 


of Industrial Sales and Advertising 
American Industry to Invest $55 Billion 
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DELTA AIR LINES really started 
something when its commercial mes- 
sage appeared in light blue, over- 
printed on newspaper financial pages. 
Now comes Byer & Bowan, with the 
same stunt in the Ohio State Journal 





the lion’s share of their capital invest- 
ment in 1948 in expansion, as other in- 
dustries laid heavy stress on replace- 
ment and modernization. In the latter 
category, the much maligned steel in- 
dustry led all the rest, spending 97% of 
investment funds in 1948 for machinery 
which would lighten the burdens of 
steel makers and perhaps eliminate 
some of them completely. The automo- 
tive industry ran second, with 80°. of 
its expenditures going for modernization 
as contrasted with new capacity. 
If building costs decline, many lead- 
(Continued on Page 121) 





Industry Plans Capital Expenditures Five Years Ahead 


(Millions of Dollars) 

















*Electrical World Survey 
120 












1948 
Total Manufacturing 8,160 
Steel 685 
Chemicals 1,400 
Petroleum Refining 740 
Machinery 900 
Electrical Machinery 310 
Autos 630 
Transportation Equip't 135 
Food 595 
Other Manufacturing 2,765 
Railroads 1,345 
Electric Utilities* 1,800 
Gas Utilities** 880 
Other Transportation & 
Communications 1,900 
Mining 765 
GRAND TOTAL 14,850 


**American Gas Association Survey 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
7,200 6,210 5,395 4,975 4,850 
600 490 400 345 330 
1,220 1,310 1,210 1,120 1,100 
720 680 550 520 500 
650 620 650 600 580 
220 160 150 140 130 
570 510 500 500 500 
165 130 90 70 60 
525 535 515 370 340 
2,530 1,775 1,330 1,310 1,310 
1,520 1,000 880 900 890 
2,950 1,830 1,620 1,630 1,560 
820 665 580 395 Not 
Available 

1,780 1,525 1,395 1,210 1,180 
760 740 590 520 515 
14,130 11,970 10,460 9,630 8,995 


New Payroll Tax Study 
Gives Market Potentials 


WasHincton—A sharp expansion in 
industrial activity took place between 
1946 and 1947, according to 51 statis- 
tical reports released Jan. 10 by the 
Department of Commerce. The new 
reports give employment and _ payroll 
data for 2,512,280 reperting units em 
ploying 34,494,168 workers in March, 
1947. 

The series, entitled “Business Estab- 
lishments, Employment and Taxable 
Payrolls,” consists of one report for the 
United States and one for each state, as 
well as the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii-Alaska. The state reports in- 
clude data on 415 major counties. 

The data made available in the series 
will give industrial market analysts and 
sales managers the first current data 
published in 10 years that may be used 
to determine industrial sales potentials 
for each broad industrial classification 
by county. 

The figures were compiled by the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, and prepared for publication 
by the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, with finane- 
ing being handled by the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute. A similar 
series for 1946 was published a year 
ago, but numerous improvements have 
been introduced, principally in the 
form of more breakdowns for manu- 
facturing and retail trade. 

The reports may be purchased from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, at prices ranging from 5 to 40 
cents for each, depending on size, oF 
$7 for the complete set. 

Employment in March, 1947, was 
11.5% above 1946, while the number 
of reporting units gained 11.4%. Manv- 
facturing, which accounted for 43.2% 
of employment in 1946, added 1,565.88) 
to payrolls in 1947, to drive its share 
of the total to 43.3%. Construction had 
a handsome gain of over 400,000 and 
in March, 1947, reached 1,760,000. _ 

The number of manufacturing uni 
with more than 500 employes int eased 
from 4,208 to 4,796. While every S°& 


ment of industry showed gains. em 
ployment figures indicated that the rate 


of growth of many had declin« 


Doyle, Kitchen Elects Doyle 

M. Dorland Doyle, who has served 
in an advisory capacity, is now an ac 
tive member of Doyle, Kitcher AS Me- 
Cormick, New York. 
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$55 Billion 
{CONTINUED FROM Pace 120] 


ing companies will take the blue prints 
off the shelves where they are now 
gathering dust and begin construction. 
More than half of industry is holding 
building plans in abeyance pending a 
reduction in the abnormal cost of new 
plants. The automotive and food in- 
dustries are outstanding examples. 
Whence come the funds for capital 
investment? The McGraw-Hill report 
finds that in no industry can a major 
segment raise enough money from for- 





1949 Industry Investments 
(Millions of Dollars ) 


1948 1949 
Steel OG tare Pee 685 600 
Chemicals eer: 
Petroleum Refining ....... 740 720 
Machinery ........... . 900 650 
Electrical Machinery .. 310 220 
Autos Re ceaderaske ae 570 
Transportation Equipment 135 165 
Textiles . eS Eee 410 
Foods es eee 595 525 
Rubber . wsiniiawdtaces. “aa 90 
Paper 485 270 
Other Manufacturing ......1,785 1,760 
Total Manufacturing ...8,160 7,200 
Railroads ...... . 1,345 1,520 
Electric Utilities*........ 1,800 2,050 
Gas Utilities** ... ae 880 820 
Coal Mining . tease ae 120 
Metals Mining ....... 45 55 
Petroleum Production ... 600 585 
Other Transportation & 
Communications ...... 1,900 1,780 


GRAND TOTAL ..14,850 14,130 
*Electrical World 
“American Gas Association 


Source: Department of economics, Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 


mer sources, and that borrowing and 
stock selling have become minor fund- 
raising devices. In the automotive field, 
100% of the companies will handle fi- 
nancing from their own profits and re- 
serves. The electrical machinery field 
makes the best showing from the stand- 
pont of raising money from outside 
sources. Only 50% of the members of 
this industry depend on their own re- 
“urces, 25% borrowing part of needed 
lunds and 25% selling stock. 

Many companies believe this situation 
vould change for the better if corporate 
ncome taxes were cut to 20%, if five- 


year depreciation were permitted, if 
Wrofits rose 10%, or if they could sell 
‘tocks at ten times earnings. The em- 


phasis placed on each of these relief 
nethods varies from industry to indus- 
= 

“American industry,” the report con- 
‘des, “is prepared with a program of 
“penditures for new industrial plant 
““¢ equipment which can increase na- 
mal security, raise living standards 
‘Md make a key contribution to a con- 
“uation of high-level prosperity.” 

he report is the handiwork of Dexter 
\eeer, director of McGraw-Hill’s de- 
‘tment of economics. 
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THE MAN WHOSE WORK IS 


MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


IS IMPORTANT IN YOUR 


SELLING PICTURE 





when new products are to be manufac- 


-  tured—for then materials must be se- 
lected and processing methods decided 
upon. 

@ when new facts on materials or process- 


“" ing methods suggest lower costs or a 
competitive advantage. 


M 0 RE than 15,000 men in twenty-odd industries who must concern 
themselves with materials-problems regularly read MATERIALS 
& METHODS. For it is the one publication in the product-manu- 
facturing field devoted exclusively to answering the question — 
“what materials should be used, and by what methods should they 
be processed ?” 


Only MATERIALS & METHODS concentrates its coverage and 
penetration so completely on all the men — engineers, metallurgists, 
designers, technical plant men — engaged in the important materials 
engineering functions. If you sell materials, fabricated parts, finishes or 
materials-processing equipment, you will want to ure MATERIALS 
& METHODS regularly .. . for no other publication pin-points your 
own major sales interest so adequately, so completely. 







MATERIALS & METHODS 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 


New York + Chicago - Philadelphia - 
Los Angeles + Cleveland + San Francisco 





400% 


Ad Volume 
Increase! 


Right now over four times as much 
advertising is on contract for Trans- 
portation Supply News for 1949 as 
was carried in 1948. 


Many of America's well-known in- 
dustrial advertisers are among these 
new advertisers—using both large as 
well as small space. 


Let Transportation Supply News do 
a job for you. 45,000 monthly CCA 
coverage, with over 100,000 monthly 
readers. 


TSN is America’s only tabloid news- 
paper transportation product informa- 
tion publication. It produces worth- 
while inquiries. It has been published 
each month since September, 1945. 

Write today for complete market 
details. 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY NEWS 


418 S. Market Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


CCA Bye 
WAbash 2-2882 
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but do you 
know what's inside? 


Thousands of plants like this may be 
seen throughout the nation. Because 
of their distinctive architecture, you 
probably know they are used for 
“milling” grains and oilseeds into a 
multitude of food products 

But do you know what's inside such 
a plant? 

If you sell motors, materials han- 
dling equipment, conveyors, belts, 
dust collectors or other auxiliary 
production items—the food mill sec 
tion of the food industry offers a 
Learn what's inside 
now! 


great market 
these plants 
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National 
Miller Publications pro- J 
. duces the food mill industry’s lead- 
ing advertising media. Send for mar- 

. ket and media facts—today. Address: ) 


AMERICAN MILLER: PROCESSOR 
CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS 
FEED TRADE MANUAL 


Keicm-tem 2108 0 Bad lid Velen 218 @ 









How to Advertise 
{CONTINUED FROM Pace 44} 


and Gretal’s gingerbread house — 
Monsanto (its Ethavan is used in 
flavoring). 

The other way is to show as many 
different uses in each ad. Under 
“You'll Be Amazed at What Can Be 
Made with Bundy Tubing” are shown 
a mechanical cotton picker, a home 
freezer, a fishing rod, a vacuum clean- 
er and (speculatively) furniture and 
tableware—all in one ad. 

Crane Co., presents a schematic 
drawing of a high pressure steam 
system showing the various places 
where products selected from the com- 
plete Crane line are installed. 

K-D Mfg. Co. gives nine picture 
examples of how “K-D Tools Make 
Hard Jobs Easy.” And Bemis Bag 
Co., St. Louis, in a nearly full-page 
drawing of a small community, shows 
eleven different uses of paper bags, 
ranging from burlap potato bags to 
flexible tubing for underground work. 

(Note: “Product use” ads can also 
be employed to indicate some quality 
of the product. Thus, the P. R. Mal- 
lory & Co. ad on the use of its prod- 
ucts in an electrocardiograph is not 
aimed so much at suggesting an appli- 
cation as at indicating the “depend- 
able accuracy” of the products.) 

b. Show the product’s versatility. 

Comment. Certain products can also 
be used, just as they are, for different 
purposes—which is a different case 
from a product being used in different 
forms. In such cases, it is preferable 
to illustrate as much of the extent of 
the product’s versatility as each ad 
can accommodate, as Industrial Tape 
Corp.. does in Fig. 4. 

Situation I1B2 Prospect doesn’t ap- 
preciate the benefit he will get out of 
the product. 

a. Point out the need it can fill or 
the problem it can solve. 

Comment. The need your product 
could fill or the problem it might solve 
may not be uppermost in the reader’s 
mind at the time he comes upon your 
ad; so it is necessary for you to “flag” 
him in some such manner as the 
Goodyear Pliofilm headline, “It Licks 
the Moisture Problem”; as Marmon- 
Herrington Co.’s picture of heavy 
snow to remind the reader in the sum- 
mertime to get himself equipped for 
snow removal; or as Stock Engineer- 
ing Co. does with a picture of coal 
segregation identified this way: “This 
Is Segregation. . . Conical Distribution 
Will Stop It.” Many “How to” ads 


fall into this category —“How to 
(Solve a Problem)” or “How to (Fill 
a Need)”. 


b. Destroy his satisfaction with 


what he’s got. 
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Comment. Should it be suspected 
that your prospect is not aware (or is 
neglectful) of his need or problem, 
it becomes necessary sometimes to 
show him how he unknowingly suffers 
by not having the product—or to 
threaten him with unanticipated up. 
pleasant consequences of not having 
it. Although “fear approach” js 
frowned upon in some circles, my 
position is that when a man is so ac- 
customed to a bad situation that he 
considers it to be normal or doesn't 
realize he is susceptible to trouble, 
either he must be shocked into a reali- 
zation life could be more beautiful, 
as Hewitt-Robins, does with the head. 
line “Are You Paying Too Much to 
Unload Cars?” or scared into a recog. 
nition of his plight, as in the Willson 
Products ad which shows a worker 
clapping his hands over an injured 
eye and says, “All It Takes Is a Split 
Second . . . for a man to lose an eye 

. and for you to lose (1) a skilled 
worker (2) production (3) money 
through compensation and medical 
costs (4) time training new worker 
(5) many ‘hidden costs.’ ” 

(NOTE: It is important to interpose 
here, while discussing product avail. 
ability and the creation of desire, the 
suggestion that for “your product,” 
you also read “your type of product.” 
Your problem may be to sell the pros 
pect first on the need for any product 
of your type and later on your par- 
ticular brand. This may be resisted 
on the grounds of not wishing to do 
the kind of advertising your competi: 
tors can benefit from, but if the basi 
problem is the market’s failure to 
recognize the need, you're smart to g0 
right to the heart of the problem in 
your advertising and do a _ better 
selling job than your competitors.) 

c. Offer him a specific plus over 
what he is now experiencing. 

Comment. A man also needs a prod- 
uct when he discovers that it can do 
more for him and for less cost than 
he is already getting and paying. You 
and I can get along without luxuries 
but a business man has to buy what 
will help him to make more profit. 
This calls for straight-down-the-mi¢- 
dle selling—which means merely the 
translation of what the product does 
better into terms of what the prospec! 
can get more of. 

Which is a good place to say, 
tinued next month.” 


“Con 








WILLIAM B. HEAPS 


William B. Heaps, 52, western d* 


trict manager of two publications = 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., died 7 
cember 25 at his home in Eva =. 

yraw 


He had been associated with Me 
Hill for 27 years. 
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Live Mailing List 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 66} 


tige and good will, they’re supreme. 
A low-pressure medium, and in-be- 
tween caller, and external makes 
friends and prepares the way for 
salesmen. 

Attractive appearance—interesting 
covers, appealing layout, good typog- 
raphy—help an external over the first 
barrier, the prospective reader’s in- 





Six Ways to Make Sure 


Your External Is Read 


1) Make a tempting free offer of 
some kind—a booklet glowingly 
described, etc. 

2) At the end of a somewhat con- 
troversial article, invite reader re- 
action. 

3) Run occasional “bouquet de- 
partment”. Others will follow 
with flowers. 

4) Have a simple contest, with 
small awards. 

5) Put on your circulation-check 
reply card a request for com- 
ments and suggestions. 

6) With business reply card, ask 
readers whether they wish to con- 
tinue receiving magazine. (But 
don’t expect more than 10-20% 
response—most readers can “take 
it or leave it.’’) 











difference or actual resistance to any- 
thing in the nature of advertising. 

Good editing of a soundly con- 
ceived external gives the magazine 
character: ultimately establishes for 
ita real place in its industry. 

With circulation of externals con- 
trolled and highly selective, the mail- 
ing list is a most important feature of 
the operation. Mailed to the right 
people, externals work. 


Rogers Publishes New 
Purchasing Engineer’ 


Plans for publication of a new month- 
ly business paper, entitled The Purchas- 
ng Engineer, have been announced by 
Rogers Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Roger publisher of Design News, 
Will circulate the new publication among 
purchasing men in industry. The first 


‘sue will appear in May. 

T. A. Rogers, president, said that the 
Publication follows a through study of its 
teed among prospective readers and 
adverts; 

Pure! sing as a function in indus- 

ty has been becoming both more im- 

Portant d more complex for many 

ears,” he said. “The Purchasing Engi- 

‘eer will he edited to give purchasing 

— practical assistance in their 
< 
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To hit... and hit hard 
... the nation’s major 
market for textile mill 
equipment. 


TARGET 


The Southern Market—80% of 
the nation’s spindles, 75% of the 
active looms. 


POWER 


A monthly circulation of over 8000 
—the largest of any journal among 
the South's spin-weave mills. 


TECHNIQUE 


A format that includes six highly 
informative technical sections, up- 
to-the-minute news of the industry 
and special features of vital inter- 
est to every reader. 





\t takes just 
ONE Punch 


textile bulletin 


(Now published MONTHLY instead of semi-monthly) 


There is a real selling punch in TEXTILE BULLETIN simply be- 
cause all of its power is aimed at just one exclusive target— 
THE SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS AND PROCESSORS OF 
YARNS AND WOVEN FABRICS. In your fight for business you 





—— OIL FIELD SURVEYS —— 


Interview organization in 88 major oil areas in 
26 states which produce and refine oil. Write for 
pamphlet on how we can give you statistically 


valuable advertising and sales data on 
sold to oll industry, AT LOW COST. 


LESLIE BROOKS & ASSOCIATES 


Oil Field Research Specialists 
408 McBirney Bidg. Tulsa, Okla. 


products 


















will hit this market right on the 
nose with TEXTILE BULLETIN, and 
with no wasted effort or money. 


THE KNITTER, devoted entirely to 
the Hosiery and Knitwear Industry, 
can be combined with TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN at a special rate. One plate 
suffices for both publications. 





CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


Publishers of THE KNITTER 


For Hosiery and Knitwear Manulacturers 
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PAPER CEMENT 


A REAL ADHESIVE 


Projorred.... ! 


FOR MORE THAN 
25 YEARS 

FOR LAYOUTS-DUMMIES-MASKING-PHOTO- 

MOUNTING and EVERY PAPER JOINING NEED 











BesgagEsT 
PAPER ment 


Ae ae 


A size for every purpose 
Sold by Stationery, Photo and 
Artist Supply Dealers everywhere 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO 
TRENTON Mw L 





RW 








SP i MARKET 
( gn TOGETHER 


It’s a winning combination, too . . . pays off in terms of better 
sche lules, more easily arrived-at, more readily approved, and 
more productive of results! 


While the combination of media and market data is as natural 
as ham and eggs, you'll find it only in the INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET DATA BOOK Number: Here all principal trades 
and industries are set up as separate sections, with markets 
cross-indexed and subdivided, so that you may locate dats 
about any field or division of trade or industry without diff 


1949 MARKET 


CHICAGO 11 
100 E. Ohio St. 









MEDIA DATA IN 1949 






Abernethy Publ. Co., ine. 









PD DD edeccetsccccennsen 33-35 
CE, cess cud cuacnecd 60-6! 
American Automobile (Overseas 

DD. Stebecubascnssscesesee 250-25! 
American Builder ................ 108-109 
American Carbonator & Bottier ...... 93 






American Chemical Society and 
Chemical Engineering Catalog. ... 








ecece seeeseees Insert Between 152-153 
American Exporter ................ 246 
Ameiean Exporter—industrial....... 246 
American institute ef Electrical 

DE - csenanseneschesnrennks coll 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser ........... 127 







Miller and Processor..... 
American Restaurant Magazine ....496 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 236 
American Society of Mechanical 











































































e importance GROND  sccccccvccceesecces 349, 35! 
d to apprasse relat American Water Works Association 425 
Primary tacts require equipment ond services Annual Meat Packers Guide ....294-295 
kets for industria! eae Applied Hydraulics ............... 16-17 
of mayor mor Arehitestural Forum, padres 123 
Arch. tectura MP asescesences ttl. 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
nd DY  iccuetennsinessensecdss 35! 
sans frills on format rates o A lated Busi Papers, inec., The 
—o ee nt, a a rr ee Ne, Sites: face nd Cover-! 
ecificatvons of 21 Associated Construction Publications. 239 
= Associated PuDtications .......... 419 
—— 1 — pean 066600006000 x) 
Automotive WD cccceccncceccccces . 
The Medio Date File 4 by 200 Aviation Maintenance & Operations. ..8! 
e 
une of the bose services performed SY Bakers’ Helper .....--0000.00000 2 
thne © ‘ gomzar BE cccccccccccccecoccces ‘ 
An oul’ qutstanding publishing oF patente a 


Bramson Publishing Co. .......... 
Breskin Publishing Corp........ 
Brewers Digest, The ............- os 
Building Supply News .......... 117 





A Whos Who of business poper 














lishers 
Group Pub tuple interests 
publishers ae ee E sccecntcsecove 243 
Canadian Doctor,The .......... 140 
Canadian Fisherman ........... 140 
Canadian Food Industries ......140, 279 






Canadian Industrial Equipment News. '40 
Canadian Journal of Comparative 








DE cunendosscegsedeces 
Canadian Mining Journal ..... 140, 389 
Canadian Refrigeration Journal fa 


Candy Buyers’ Directory ...... 

Ce GD ccusccccces cece 

Candy senste ‘ 
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LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM FOR DETAILED Chic Ean i 


pecgececocecocs Insert Between 



























: ° Chemical Industries ......... ws 

- in the advertisement of a business publica- Chilton Publications ...... 206, 30!. 3% 
tion . . . it means that the publication has filed, in Cleaning “& Laundry World. 
the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK Number, Clewerth Publishing Co. ... s 






i Clisseld Publishing Co. ...... ; 
- ss : : ey ms, 
detailed facts regarding its editorial services, circu MARKET DATA Coal Age rewire Insert Between . 


lation, influence, market studies, etc., and this will aon EP EPREE rte 
be found adjacent to data on the market served. Book NUMBER Conditioning a... 16-17 
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The Copy Chasers 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 94} 


way, its three-picture continuity strips 
that run in a single column alongside 


the Post’s contents page are too re- 








freshing to ignore here. You've seen 
several more amusing than this one 
we know, but it will do. First pic, man 
looking at babe on television screen. 
Second pic—man filing along outline 
of screen. Third pic—man seated with 
babe on lap. A big happy OK AS IN- 
SERTED with special trimmings to 
Epwarpd R. Lutz, who is still gen- 


1eW | 
Sealed -for- life 
Ball Bearin 


elp 


‘Lubricated for life” 


erating good ideas after almost 40 
years in advertising—30 of them with 
flyer & Son, Philadelphia, 

ency lor Nicholson. Many happy 
returns.—THe Copy CHASERS. 
Reinhold Advances Fred P. Peters 
one r, Peters, formerly Editor-in- 
auet, terials & Methods, has been 
elected vice-president of Reinhold 
Publish Co. and publishing director 
of the book division. Francis M. Turner, 
ce president, has relinquished the 
book division directorship to give special 
“tention to author contacts. 


| 




















“IT read it in Construction News” 
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Si aah ee ee sare ne “ne > ing taken on, or for letting results 
Page Maat” gtoP 08 Ad in my area, I find that Construction 


© - ; 
. FB oP* on® go%* News serves me best. If I don’t 


qn" keep up to the minute, my com- 
s¥ petitor may get the job that, with 
the equipment I have, is just the 

job lam most capable of handling.” 


The contractor keeps up with proposed jobs throughout the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. He has to do so .... and it’s almost a sure bet that he 
is a consistent reader of CONSTRUCTION NEWS and CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY. They give him more information .. .. plus local pic- 
ture news coverage of projects in the area. 


Your sales message will reach more than 6,000 
interested readers in Construction News Monthly. 


Cultivate this Growing Market 
"The Heart of America's Industrial Future” 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
. CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


(13 a Ol 


ASSOCIATION Mississippi and Louisiana 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS Po 

















ADVERTISING & CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


15 YEARS experience national @ Read by more coal mer- 
magazines, newspapers and 
trade publications. Sales- chants — more coal sales 
minded executive who has or- executives in the coal in- 
ganized and run complete de- 
partments. Outstanding record dustry than any other coal 
as Circulation Manager and ication 

as Advertising Promotion publication. 
Manager. Age 35. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Box 421, Industrial Marketing 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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Family Portrait 





lL you pick Beaverite to handle your entire cover requirements, 
as many large companies are now doing, you can be sure of a strong family 
resemblance in all your covers — even though several different styles of 
bindings and cover stocks are involved. Color and grain of stocks can be 
matched, and similar decoration can often be done at a single die cost. 


Complete service includes supplying acetate tabbed index dividers. Many 
types of bindings. Prices and deliveries a little better than you'd expect 


for covers of this quality. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DEWITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catolog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 
Leather. and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 














For new information on 


87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 
see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





| Sales Management Plus 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 54] 


of cooperation. For example, they 
should check every field request for 
special or “rush” shipments. Time 
after time, in investigating special de. 
livery requests, we have found that 
the customer can give us more time, 
Or, he will be well satisfied with par. 
tial shipment, perhaps from stock, 
Such help by sales departments gives 
the production and engineering de. 
partments assurance that “rush” re. 
quests really represent dire need, 

They come through, that is, when 
those “other” departments are also 
manned by top-flight personnel. And 
here is a most significant demonstra- 
tion of the company-wide scope of 
Sales Management Plus. Engineer. 
ing, production and inspection de- 
partments can make or break the 
best sales organization. 

This leads back to the first phase of 
Sales Management Plus, selection of 
the best men. 

All of us have faced the problem 
of the well-liked, popular man who, 
although an old-timer with the com- 
pany, still does only “fairly well” at 
his job. My contention is that “fair- 
ly well” is not enough. If your an- 
alysis of sales potential shows that 
more sales should be coming from his 
territory, it is time for a change. Per- 
haps an outstanding man should be 
added to the territory. Possibly the 
“old-timer” can be shifted to another 
territory, or a non-selling job within 
the company. 

In extreme cases, I have even ad- 
vocated paying a man a year’s salary 
and letting him make a change to the 
outside, rather than keeping on with 
a “fairly well” man. Only. rarely 
would this be necessry. But the im- 
portant point is that it is worth the 
time and money for a company to pay 
out something to get back on the track 
of good potential business in a good 
territory. Such money as you will pay 
to effect the change will, nine times 
out of ten, be chicken-feed compar 
to the profits a really outstanding 
man will bring you from that tert 
tory. 

By applying these and other pre 
cepts of Sales Management /lus, # 
would seem that any company ca? 
increase sales at least 20% in a rela 
tively short time. Over the year 
sales increases as high as N tional’s 
500% can be achieved if companie 
pull themselves out of the average 
class, and start building a plus perso™ 
nel organization for a Sales Mar 
agement Plus campaign. 
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Five Business Papers 
Offer Split-Run Ad Tests 


New YorK— Industrial advertisers 
now may test their ads with “split runs,” 
a system that heretofore has flourished 
almost exclusively in consumer media. 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, has announced that it will offer 
split-runs for copy-testing purposes in 
the five American Chemical Society pub- 
lications for which Reinhold manages 
advertising—Analytical Chemistry, 
Chemical Abstracts, Chemical Engineer- 
ing News, Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry and Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Typical of the way newspapers have 
handled split-runs for consumer adver- 
tisers has been insertion of different ads 
for the same product in different edi- 
tions on the same day. A coupon offer 
would measure the relative response of 
eat h ad. 

Under Reinhold’s system, the five 
publications will be split-mailed on an 
every-other-name basis. Each of the two 
ads in the split will thus reach the same 
number of subscribers, equally distrib- 
uted geographically, industrially and by 
title-groupings. Each will reach its audi- 
ence at the same time, in the same posi- 
tion, in the same issue, in order to equal- 
ize all factors affecting readership ex- 
cept differences in the split ads. 

For the present, charges will range 
from $40 above regular space rates, de- 
pending on the circulation of the pub- 
lication. New rates will be established 
later when the publications’ printers 
have had sufficient experience to work 
out their costs in detail. 

Reinhold heralded the test plan as one 
of interest to every industrial advertiser 
“who seeks to improve the effectiveness 
of his advertising—to develop better 
headlines, to test basic appeals, to check 
the value of illustration or layout or the 
effectiveness of color.” 


Exhibitors Council Elects DeMott 


Richard H. DeMott, vice-president in 
charge of sales, SKF Industries, Phil- 
adelphia, has been elected presdent of 
the Exhibitors Advisory Council for 
1949 

Mr. DeMott, who was EAC president 
in 1946, succeeds Samuel Y. Hyde, di- 
rector of commercial and educational 
exhibits, American Can Co., who be- 
comes executive vice-president. 

Othe: new officers are M. L. Neison, 
U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, vice-presi- 
dent; David F. Beard, Reynolds Metals 
\o., Louisville, secretary; and P. L. 
Hunter, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., New York, treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors for 
‘tree years were Hunter; E. R. Fiske 
Ir, Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia; R. P, March, Worthington Pump 
¢ Mach ery Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
Y L. Triggs, Riegel Textile Corp., New 

ork; and W. H. Uffelman, E. I. du- 


Ay de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
ry 
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a KEEP YOUR 
SERVICE 


eo. 
PULP MILL . Femme 
CATALOGUE — Espen 


{| through the 
only Catalogue 


TO Aa EEL Gai) Serving the 


Industry 


Reserve 
Space NOW! 





TWELVE SOLID MONTHS of Coverage . . . . that’s what you get when 
you use adequate space in the one and only yearly Catalogue, the Pulp and 
Paper Industry depends on for sources of supply. The 1949-50 edition now 
being compiled by experts on THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD staff will contain: A Buyer's Service . . . A complete Index of 
Machinery, Equipment, Chemicals and Supplies . . . A Manufacturer's 
Catalogue Section and an Engineering Handbook. It will be distributed 
to one or more key men in every operating paper and pulp mill in the U. S. 
and Canada. 


Used with THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


The oldest A.B.C. monthly serving the Industry— 
Advertisers get the utmost in penetration and 
coverage. Use the monthly to tell and sell and the 
yearly catalogue to remind and keep prospects in- 
formed! Include both in your advertising schedule 
for results that count! 










$9 EAST VAN BUREM STREET. CHICAGO. S JILL 











desk, you will find that over a period 
of time it is referred to quite often. 
The best way to show my apprecia- 
tion would be to send you an old 
copy with all the thumb prints prov- 


ing how often the pages have been 





"Since the Market Data Book Number 


is placed in a handy spot near my 





METHODS ENGINEERS 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight’s 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tapeto 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 


turned.” PREFABRICATION 
—Arno O. Witt, with which ts combined 
Mar. Sales Promotion PREFABRICATED HOMES 
Schramm, Inc. 


Whack Claiten Saba, ® ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 


114 E, 32nd St., New York 16 
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CERTIFIED BUYING POWER 


“These tuttials 


MEAN 
BUSINESS 


tn the 
REFRIGERATION 
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THE REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRY 


1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are odvertis- 

s ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, forming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer: 

The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publico- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


ta Write today for complete informa- 


tion and latest circulation figures. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLOG. CHICAGO 6 





Ad Appropriations 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 35| 


*%, of Sales 


Product 
Thermostats, fire detection equip- 
ment as i 
Automatic valves a auns 2.00 
Internal combustion engines 2.00 
Industrial power units, tractors 1.50 
Fluid power. equipment 1.50 
1.20 


Pumping machinery ; 
Pumps, steam turbines, b lower: 3) hae 


Rotary pumps 1.01 
Farm tractors ........ 1.00 
Power plant equipme ent 1.00 
Diesel tractors 1.00 
Centrifugal pumps a 1.00 
Valves. boiler mountings ........ 1.09 


Steam specialties, heating 


GUNINONE ic cc ccc sesdseces GE 
Tube fittings, valves ............ 0.09 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Lumber handling machinery .... 3.00 
Pneumatic tools .............. 3.00 
Road graders, eam Seer 
Road machinery ee 
Heavy construction equipme nt .. 2.00 
Road & street maintenance eqpt. .. 2.00 
Ditchers, road building mchry. .. 1.40 
Construction equipment ........ 1.30 
Construction equipment ........ 1.30 
Grader eer os escn ae 
Earth moving, quarry equipme nt.. 1.00 
Power shovels, cranes .......... 1.00 
EMOGSTG, WOTETS 2 cc ccccccccces 1G 
Load machinery 1.00 
\ir compressors, pumps: rock 

— SS eee 
Road & street rollers .......... 1.00 

COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 

Sound systems, amplifiers ..... .20.00 
High frequency antennas, parts . .10.00 
Electronic dictating machine .... 4.50 
Communications receivers ...... 3.75 
Transformers, radio, TV ...... 3.00 
Electronic equipment .......... 3.00 
Electronic Jaboratory measuring 

EE 6.6 wt es weicvkoutes 5, ae 
Electrical rectifiers ............ 2.00 
i CO con ccce cu ke betawne Meee 
Radio transmitters ............ 160 
NID s G0 beac ascs cces cow He 
Electronic equipment .......... 1.50 
Capacitors, vibrators, resistors .. 1.00 

PLUMBING, HEATING, 
AIR CONDITIONING 

Ranges, coal & oil heaters ...... 5.10 
\ir conditioning, home heating .. 5.00 
Water heaters, space heaters .... 4.00 
Domestic heating equipment .... 4.00 
Domestic warm air heating .... 3.50 
Gas water heaters & heating .... 2.75 
Heating & air conditioning, 

CO, a 
Freezers, beverage coolers, 

2 
Steam & hot water heating .... 2.50 
Plumbing & heating units ...... 2.50 
Brass plumbing fixtures ........ 2.00 
Heating. ventilating, air 

conditioning equipment ...... 1.50 
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AUTOMOTIVE, AIR, RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Piston rings 7.50 
Automotive mainte nance - tools 5.00 
Brake linings, gaskets 5.00 
Hydraulic hoists, pumps for 

dump trucks si 3.00 
Automotive springs, ‘muffler: rs .... 2.90 
Automotive tires ............+- 2.10 
Passenger cars bdalas oprka 50 
Piston rings, pins, bearings .... 2.00 
Trucks ..... iad. ee 
Heavy duty trucks, highway 

OEE ee ore Ty 
Heavy duty trucks seaiitine 1.50 
Truck hoists, winches, cranes .. 1.50 
Storage batteries Ayes 1.30 
\utomotive electrical eqpt. 1.16 
Transportation equipment ...... 1.00 
Automotive & aircraft heating .. 1.00 
DE .cctedcehéewennee ses 
Passenger cars, truc ks cake Sanu, ae 
Automotive electrical .......... 0.90 
Transport, military aircraft .... 0.50 
Railroad equipment, engines .... 0.30 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ot CE 5 ciecediseeedus«: cee 
Plastic television lenses ....... .10.00 
Antiseptic detergents, minerals, 

re 
Biologicals, pharmaceuticals .... 5.00 
Building specialties ............ 4.60 
Building specialties ............ 3.00 
Testing & research laboratory ose Oe 
SOGe Sewmmteies oc ccccccccccces Me 
Industrial counters, cash 

registers, fare boxes .......... 3.00 
Insulated food service equpt. .... 2.00 
Calculating machines 2.00 
Industrial financing (% of 

net charges) .... .... 2.00 
Surgical & hospital apparatus 

SPREE cne Rudah bees eens Gee 
Continuous forms .............. 175 
Textile, tanning, dry cleaning 
sundries ....... coon Rae 
L ithographed metal pac kages none Oe 
Elevators, moving stairways .... 0.61 


Industrial Editors Meet Feb. 16-18 


The 5th Annual Institute for Indus 
trial Editors will be held Feb. 16-18 on 
the Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University, sponsored jointly by North- 
western and the Industrial Editors As 
sociation of Chicago. Industrial editor- 
al problems from layout and photog: 
raphy to legal problems will be di 
cussed by experts in the field. 


Business Paper Study Progresses 


Orders are now being received for tht 
forthcoming Advertising Resea rch 
Foundation study of business pape 
audience and readership. 

Results of the study, for w! 
field work is completed (1M, Jan.); 
now being tabulated for publication iD 

a 192-page book. The price “ac be $2 4 
copy to NIAA members and about $25 
to non-members. 
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Trade Marks 


[CONTINUED From Pace 48} 


without reference or regard to federal 
registration. 

Federal statute merely affords civil 
redress, whereas the state trademark 
laws provide specific penalties for in- 
fringements, fine, imprisonment or 
both. 

This overlapping of jurisdiction 
opens the way for conflicts of in- 
terests that arise very easily between 
holders of U. S. Patent Office regis- 
trations and holders of state registra- 
tions. This occurs more frequently 
than most people realize. 

\ federal registration, it should 
be remembered, does not, per se, give 
the registrant a title to his mark. It 
does in effect provide him with legal 
evidence of his assertion to claim of 
ownership, which is important. But, as 
federal registration involves interstate 
commerce, the protection afforded the 
registrant exists only where he is the 
first to use the mark in each state. 

If a state registrant’s mark and his 
use of it preceeds another’s federal 
registration, the latter may discover 
that his duplication of the former 
mark, or the use of one confusingly 
similar may be a very costly and ir- 
ritating proposition. 

Suppose, for instance, that a fed- 
eral registrant succeeds in projecting 
his product into, say, only ten states. 
Another party may adopt the same or 
a similar mark on identical goods and 
use it in the other 38 states, either 
with or without state registrations. In 
such case, the federal registrant must 
prove that the latter’s use of the mark 
was because of the first’s extensive ad- 
vertising from which the second hoped 
to benefit. 

In the eyes of the law it is extremely 
difficult to establish and prove that the 
adoption of a state registered trade- 
mark which is similar to another, was 
a willful and deliberately intentional 
effort to encroach upon the business 
of the federal registrant. 

_ In American jurisprudence a man 
is held innocent until proved guilty. 
Once a state registrant has built up a 
value in his trademark, it may be a 
very difficult and expensive matter 
lor the federal trademark registrant 
to buy up or otherwise legally dispose 
of the offending and confusing trade- 
mark, 

Con ion law, too, enters into con- 
sideration of this subject, since com- 


mon law rights prevail in each state 
Where the products under trademark 
are to be sold and where the rights to 


4 mark are to be established and 
treated hy use. Unless a federal regis- 
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* REACTION TO “POWER EQUIPMENT” 


Fe Od has been prompt and approving. Engineers, 





management, superintendents, purchasing 
agents—men who specify and buy new equip- 
ment in industry and utilities—recognize the 
new “tabloid” as of timely, practical assistance. 


With more than 40,000 circulation, Powe? 
Equipment gives sales messages unsurpassed 
coverage in the field of power generation, 
transmission and application. 


Edited for service...up-to-the minute on new 
developments ... Power Equipment brings 
volume inquiries and creates prospects who 
become customers. 


wer [quipment 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-5769 


Joseph Gilbert and William B. Cowilich Frank J. Enright, Union Commerce Bldg. 


New York Cleveland 14, Ono Man 5693 








TECHNICAL 


Catalogs, 





ANdover 3-5997, 


Consultant 


Training Manuals 
30 W. Washington Street 





WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
egencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 





WRITING 


Publicity 








hicago 2, Ill 





For Further 


Report 


petitive advertising files and for de 
yeloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 
New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 








A Journal of  Denetrwstine, mel 
to the Sheet Metal, entilation, 
Air “Conditioning. Warm Altlr BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
Heating and Roofing Trades. 

Used year after year by over 200 


R SINESS FARM ‘ia, 14.4. 41 
Industrial Advertisers who know PAPERS o PAPERS x MAGAZINE 


thei k ll. 
oe 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Brick and Refractories—to the tune of 
$80,000,000! That’s your annual Steel 
Mill Market. Active buyers among the 
33,000* readers of the Iron and Steel 
Engineer are constantly searching for 
product information that will help them 
do a better purchasing job. Reach them 
through a regular monthly advertising 
schedule in the Iron and Steel Engineer 
—~and reap your share of this tremendous 
business. Rates and complete market 
data gladly given upon request. 

** Pass-On" readers. At least 7 men read each copy. 


Dron AND Steel 


ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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trant can show first use in a state, he 
cannot stop the mark’s use by another 
within that state, even though the 
second party’s use may be of a date 
later than the date of the first’s fed. 
eral registration. He may be able to 
buy the other out or make some other 
mutually agreeable arrangement, but 
the party who first established 
right through use always has the fel- 
low “over the barrel” legally. 

Obviously, there is much more to 
this matter of trademarks than merely 
obtaining a “registration,” whether 
such registration be federal or state. 

In considering the matter of a trade- 
mark, the question should immediate- 
ly arise, does a state registration exist 
anywhere that antedates the federal 
application—and vice versa? Also, are 
there common law marks or other 
marks of public usage that might in- 
volve infringement or constitute a 
block? (That is, act as a preventative 
against the full exploitation of the 
proposed mark?) 

The federal files and the Gazette 
of the U. S. Patent Office will not re- 
veal any state antecedents. 

State registrations are published 
without uniformity and in most states 
not at all. That this leads to unforsee- 
able complications on certain occa- 
sions is undeniable. 


the 


However, a search comprehending 
all the registrations of all the 48 states 
plus the federal registrations can 
usually be presumed to afford a pretty 
sure “green light” to proceed with 
safety if no marks which might con- 
flict with the proposed new mark are 
uncovered. This preliminary precau- 
tion is just good, plain common sense 
in the interest of economy and avoid 
ance of difficulty, and is always ad- 
visable. The state and federal searches, 
however, will not disclose any com- 
mon law marks, marks which are un- 
registered but in current trade usage, 
nor corporate titles with which the new 
proposed mark might collide as the 
degree of interstate penetration is ex 
panded. 

Therefore, if widespread intensive 
and large scale advertising and pro 
motion plans are contemplated in col 
nection with the new mark’s use, it's 
always advisable to have the search im" 
clude the records of such usage as are 


maintained by some reliable source. 
In fact, considering the compa tively 
low cost of such additional factor ° 


safety, no promotion should be under 


taken without it. 

[NEXT ISSUE: In the secon 
articles, how to solve problems ®& 
sociated with long-standin trade- 
marks will be discussed. | 
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NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business pa- 


per specifications have been announced 


since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


Architecture & Building Edition 
of Construction News Bulletin 
Discontinued at the start of the war, 
Architecture & Building has resumed 
publication with the following rates: 


Pages per year Price per page 
] or 2 $150 
6 to ll 120 
24 or more 100 


Color: Standard red, orange, yellow 
or blue, $35 a page. Other colors, ex- 
cept metallic, $45. Bleeds, $16 extra 
per page and $22 extra per spread. 


Geyer's Topics 

Office Management & Equipment 
New combination rates now effective 

for both publications: 


Times 1 Page 4 Page 14 Page 
] $340 $185 $105 
6 295 160 89 
12 275 150 82 
Color: Publisher’s red, $110 a page; 
other colors, $145 a page. Oversize and 
bleed pages, 15% extra. 


Correct rates, listed incorrectly in 
Market Data Book Number, for Office 
Management & Equipment are: 


Times 1 Page ly Page 14 Page 
| $240 $135 $ 75 
6 205 114 62 
12 190 105 57 


Color: Publisher's red, $75 a page; 
other colors, $100 a page. 


Construction News Monthly 
New rates, effective Feb. 1 


Times 1 Page ly Page 14 Page 
] $140 $ 75 $ 40 
6 116 63 34 
12 100 57 30 


Color: Standard red, orange, blue, 
green and yellow, $28 extra a page. 
Bleed, $13 extra a page. 


Food Processing Preview 
New rates, effective Aug. 1: 


ages Per Page 
3 $444 
6 412 
12 396 
Color: Standard red, blue. green, 


yellow nd orange, $85 extra per page; 
$120 extra per spread of same color. 
Bleed pages, 20% of base page rate 
additional 


Chemic al Processing Preview 
New ites, effective Aug. 1: 


ages Per Page 
3 $480 
M 440 

424 
Cok I 


Same as Food Processing Pre- 
new, al ve, 
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Strictly speaking—MILK PLANT MONTHLY 's advertisers 
and their agency executives are not Philanthropists . . . 
when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 
orders for space are so based it is easy:to see that MILK 


PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 









Many of our advertisers have been in every issue for 
years . .. some since 1914 . . . Such popularity merits 
your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 
“Bring Home the Bacon" for YOU. 











Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 






Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulation since 1929. 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 Manes? Dara 


















For Up-to-the-Minute Market and Media Data 
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read every month by the 
Creamery Products Manu- 
facturers. Producers of but- 
ter, cheese, dry, condensed 
and evaporated milks 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popy 
lated areas and have sub- 
stantial purchasing power 
. >. . >. . > > >. . > > . >. > . . >. . >. >. . 
The read every month by ICE 

ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


REVIEW ers tos trouah whore 


wal 
BUTTER AND (HEESE [ 


titi 


Ch) emwenreens 


and who sell through whole- 
sale outlets as well as com- 
pany-owned or <controlied 


stores. 
. 


. . . >. > >. > . >. > . > >. > . . . > > . . 

read every month by Milk Deal 

ers — producers of bottied prod . } LK 

dairy products, and are pack- 

agers and distributors of butter 

. . >. > >. > >. >. . > > > . . >. . . > > >. . 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
turer and ice cream manvu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
ING GUIDE and DIREC. 
TORY it is the annual, 


ucts, cottage cheese and other 
DEALER 
and eggs 
creamery products manufac- 
large red book as a BUY- 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 





OLSEN PUBLICATIONS 
1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET | 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 





Editors Forecast 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


years. Another $1 billion is expected for 
facilities abroad. Dollar-wise more work 
is in sight for 1949 than for any other 
year in refining history. An estimated 
$1.15 billion will be spent by the indus- 
try in 1949, of which $865,000,000 will 
be in the domestic market and $290,- 
000,000 abroad.—Petroleum Refiner. 


Plastics 

More than 1.3 billion pounds of syn- 
thetic resins and celluslosic plastics 
were produced in 1948, compared with 
only .5 billion pounds in 1945—indica- 
ting a continued growth in 1949. Plas- 
tics command more than 22% of the 
bottle cap market, as compared with 
18% in 1940. Use of plastic buttons 
doubled during the war, the market 
now totalling 40,000,000 pounds a year. 
The industry’s capacity for raw material 
production now has increased to the 
point where it has caught up with ma- 
chine capacity. More than 1.5 billion 
pounds of plastics will be available in 
in 1949.— Hiram McCann, Modern 


Plastics. 


Railroads 

Diesel locomotives are being pur- 
chased in large numbers. The diesel has 
stimulated improvements in steam loco- 
motives, which still handle the bulk of 
freight traffic. Devices for improving 
steam locomotive operations, repair and 
maintenance will appear in many rail- 
road budgets in 1949. Million-dollar 
improvement programs will be con- 
tinued in 1949. For example, New York 
Central has just ordered 5,350 new 
freight cars at an estimated cost of 
$28,400,000, and 123 diesel locomotives 
costing $18,000,000.—Frank RicHTer, 
Vodern Railroads. 

Patronage by railroads of the manu- 
facturing industry promises to be even 
more liberal in 1949 than in 1948. Rail- 
roads and private car lines have more 
than 106,000 freight cars on order, 
which is enough business to occupy 
fully the nation’s car-building capacity 
for the entire year. There were 1,630 
locomotives on order at the end of 1948, 
an increase of 60% over a year ago. 
Passenger car orders in builders’ hands 
will fully occupy builders’ capacity 
throughout 1949, Recent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission estimates of capital 
expenditures for the 1949 first quarter 
total $364.000.000, a 39° increase over 
the 1948 first quarter.—James G. Lyne, 


Railway Age. 


Refrigeration 

Refrigeration and air conditioning 
sales in 1949 are expected to hold, or 
to increase, over 1948, especially in the 
commercial refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning field where new and important 
applications are developing. Newest de- 
velopment, the heat pump, is now in 
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actual production by a number of com- 
panies and while some technical prob- 
lems remain to be solved it has a ter- 
rific potential, of which concrete evi- 
dence may begin to appear in 1949.— 
T. T. Quinn, Refrigeration Industry 


Southern Industry 

Purchase of industrial equipment and 
supplies for southern plants will con- 
tinue the 1948 pace through 1949, with 
possibly some acceleration in power 
equipment. Modernization, expansion 
and extraordinary maintenance needs 
are yet unfulfilled. Only a marked 
change in product demand can slow the 
trend of plant improvements that is 
now well under way. Metals fabrication, 
chemicals (including rayon and paper), 
vegetable oils, food processing and 
wood processing are all still expanding. 

Francis C. Smitu, Southern Power 
& Industry. 


Textiles 

The year 1949 will see textile activity 
below 1942-43 peak production, but it 
will be above 1939-40 averages, which 
means that business will be good as 
compared with early prewar years. 
Some marginal mills will find the going 
rough, and inexperienced operators 
who speculatively purchased plants dur- 
ing the war may fall by the wayside. 
Mills have learned to operate against 
orders and will not build huge inven- 
tories for doubtful future sales. Tex- 
tiles are getting back to normal—a 
healthy position for any industry.— 
Joun C. Fonvitte, Textile Industries. 

Textile outlook for 1949 is favorable. 
Production is likely to be close to 1948 
volume but prices and profits are likely 
to be under pressure. Major adjust 
ment in some branches of industry i 
the fourth quarter, 1948, may have 
gone too far and should be followed 
by some degree of recovery. The swings 
of general business will keynote broad 
movements in textiles. Industry em 
ployment and national income are ex 
pected to hold up through 1949. Textile 
mill capiial outlays planned for 194 
give evidence of holding nearer 1948's 
high levels than previously expected. 


W. B. Datu, Textile World. 


Telephone Industry 

Telephone usage will increase in 19? 
and $2 billion expenditures are seen 
before the present backlog for servic 
is satisfied. Most manufacturers ane 
suppliers selling to the telephone indu* 
try are still in a seller’s market, wi 
no indication of change in 1949. Ste 
ping up installation of new telephones 
from 1,000,000 before the war to 3,000; 
000 in 1948, the telephone industry * 
now about midway in the largest exp® 
sion plans in its history. The past thre 
years have seen 9,000,000 new nstalla- 
tions and the backlog still totals 1,250, 
000. Toll business (long distance) ™ 
creased 50% during the war and has 
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continued to grow each year since.— 
Ray W. Smiru, Telephone Engineer. 


Transit 


Common carrier buses in 1948 con- 
sumed an estimated $120,000,000 in 
fuel, used $90,000,000 in repair parts 
and $45,000,000 in tires. New garage 
shop and terminal construction is esti- 
mated at $200,000,000 in 1948, the same 
in 1949. Motor bus manufacturers pro- 
duced and sold to U. S. and Canadian 
motor carriers about 10,000 buses in 
1948, plus 1,500 more to Europe and 
South America. Production of common 
carrier buses in 1949 is expected to re- 
main level with 1948.—Cart Stocks, 
Bus Transportation. 


Welding 

While the welding industry will not 
show much of a gain in 1948 over the 
$305.974.378 volume of 1947, the out- 
look for 1949 is extremely bright. The 
steel shortage held down the use of 
welding in 1948. Many fabricators who 
are big users of welding were without 
sufficient steel. Consequently, they did 
not need as much welding and cutting 
equipment, or rods, electrodes and ac- 
cessories. Secondly, the steel situation 
seriously curtailed welding wire pro- 
duction, making it difficult for those who 
had steel to obtain adequate welding 
wire and electrodes in most instances to 
do the job. The bright outlook for 1949, 
however, is based on the more wide- 
spread acceptance of the various weld- 
ing processes in all industrial opera- 
tions. This is evidenced by the many 
new uses to which welding is being 
put in industry.—T. B. Jerrerson, 
Welding Engineer. 





W ood Work 


Going into “49, business is spotty. 


Barring a catastrophe, production should 
level off during the first four to six 
months, with gradual improvements 
from then on. There may be more than 
the usual number of liquidations during 
the early part of the year, which will 
tend to strengthen the industry. In 
dollar volume there should be, over the 
year, a 5% to 10% increase in the 
buildir held and a 15% to 20° rise in 
the industrial and furniture field.— 


Neb Baitey, Wood Working Digest. 
[he 1948 sales for wooden furniture 


at the manufacturer’s sales level ‘was 
approximately $2 billion. The 1949 
outlook is good -how good depends on 


mediur 
whi h 


ind lower bracket merchandise 

manufacturers are working 
back into their lines. It is estimated 
that the January furniture market will 


have a) excellent attendance, with a 
small | entage of natural shrinkage. 
The furniture industry is back in com- 
petitive selling with supply and demand 
im the driver’s seat. Those who have 
feared their lines to attract the retail 
lore by 


iyers will do well during 1949.— 


R.C. Art, Wood. 











“She Suooper says: 


“Here’s How to beat 
iS ® ‘Cold Turkey 
Selling’ / 
in 1949, 


Give your men plenty of “live” leads 
to call on! You can get more of such 
leads, quicker and at least cost, by placing 
your advertising in 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE goes to more 
purchase-influencing personnel in every field 

of Industry than any other 
industrial publication, and 
at lower cost per thousand. 


















The latest INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE Certified 
Audit is yours for 
the asking. Send for 
a copy—it proves . a | 
you can cover ALL mi coue une 


industry at one low 7 
: . 


cost. 
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INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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FOR DETAILED 





This Emblem Means REFERENCE DATA 
iT’ S FA S YF O R Y O U (INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 


Industrial 
to Get Media and Market Data 


MARKET DATA 


Tole) ay tent 14: 











When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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These Glas-Col adver- 
tisements are part of an 
intensive campaign to 
chemical laboratories and 
plants to familiarize them 
with the advantages of 
Gles-Col electrical flask 
heaters. 

If you have a problem 
of product or trade-name 
promotion, our staff is 
aveilable for consulta- 
tion and planning. 


The Fensholt Company 





W. W. Fischer 


Account Executive 
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360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Membors of AAAA and 
Continento! Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Index to Advertisers 


*American Artisan ..... Jewee .10-11 
*American Chemical Society 46-47 
American Machinist ...... ee 
*American Metal Market ..............116 
*American Miller & Processor .........122 
*American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers SR 5 ae 114 
. WW ae Hydraulic s MEE TA 110 
M.E. Mechanical Catalog - ..114 
% a Construction Publications . 27 
*Aviation Maintenance & Operations ... 12 
Bacon’s Clipping Bureau : .131 
Beaverite Products, Inc. i. 
CR aves be cadences — 
Black Diamond ........ ihe o's-benns 60 
*Brewers Digest, The ‘aoc .114 
Brick and Clay OS RR ee 19 


Brooks & Associates, Lasiie jdeubetene 
Business Week aan 7 


Cantine Co., The, Martin . 
Chemical Engineering Catalog . 88 
Chemical Materials Catalog . 50 
Chemical Processing Preview .105 

‘Chilton Publications 16-17, 67 
Clark Publishing Co. .123 

*Cleworth Publishing Co., Ine 114, 131 
Concrete ee 
Concrete Publishing C orp. 130 
*Conover-Mast Corp 99, 4th Cover 
*Conover-Mast Purchasing. eh owes 
*Construction Bulletin 27 
*Construction Digest . 27, 118 
Construction Methods .. .68-69 
*Construction News Monthly ... 27, 127 
*Constructioneer 27, 63 
Contractors’ Electrical E ‘quipme nt 126 
*Dairy Industries Catalog Tt 
*Die Castings ; .114 
*Diesel Progress 132 
*Distribution Age 67 
*Dixie Contractor, The 27 
*Dodge Corp., F. W 115 
*Domestic Engineering 6-7 


*Domestic Engineering Catalog 


Directory 6-7 
*Electrical Catalogs 100-101 
*Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance 22.2% 
*Electrical Manufacturing . .52-53 
Electrical Equipment Part Il 9 
*Electrical World 4-5 
*Engineering & Mining Journal - 2nd Cover 

Explosives Engineer, The ...Part II 6 
*Factory Management & Maintenance. .76-77 
Fensholt Co., The 136 
*Flow 134 
*Food Industries . 92-93 
*Food Industries Catalogs 100-101 
Food Processing Preview 105 
*Foundry. The 24-25 
*Fritz Publications, Inc 129 
*Gage Publishing Co., The . 52-53 
Gardner Publications, Inc Part Il! 2 
*Gillette Publishing Co Part Il 11 
Gray, Inc., Russell T, in 111 


Gulf Publishing Co 3rd Cover 


“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 2 
“Hospital Management 30 
*Ice Cream Review .134 
Illumination Publishing Co., ‘Ine. .129 
“Industrial Equipment 
News 119, Part II.. 15 
*Industrial Maintenance .135 
“Industrial Marketing 
106-107, 124-125, Part II 21 
‘Industrial Press, The ............ 72-73 


Publications. Inc. .. . 19 
Publishing Co.. The 

..104, 108, 110, 114, 130, 134 
Insert Between 80-81 


*Industrial 
*Industrial 


“Industry & Power 


‘Industry and Welding .104 
‘Institute of Radio Engineers, The . 91 
‘Institutions Catalog Directory . ..-6-7 
*Institutions Magazine nips .6-7 
Iron Age, The . 16-17 
Iron & Steel Engineers .13 
“Keeney Publishing Co 2, 10-11 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. Facing 81 


Lynnes Publishing Co Part II 7 
“Machine Design 60-61 
*Machinery 72-73 


For Detailed Reference Data See THE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Februory, !%? 


*"MacRae’s Bluebook .....cssccccccces 58 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping 

DEON neck éaccadocevecceancsscoscos 45 
*Materials & Methods .........-.cces: 121 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service ..... 100-101 
CE EE on gcc cwenieenese 32 


*MeGraw- Hill Publishing Co., 
is in id Sl Insert Between 48 49 


In 
‘McGraw. Hill Int’l. 


SE. wnasaes 2 

Mecanica Popular ..........ses005. 75 

*Mechanical Engineering ............. il4 
*Mechanization Inc. ...... Part II.. 23 
*Metal-Working Equipment ..Part II 7 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder 27 
*Mid-West Contractor ............. 27 
*Midwest Purchasing Agent, The ... g 
Se, MEE. oon cegcdes ee ceeus 134 
*Milk Plant Monthly” sastes 133 
*Mill & Factory anes Fourth Cover 
*Mining Catalogs . 100-101 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor | 7 
Mitchell, A. .. ee . 123 

Modern Machine Shop enens Part II 2 

*Modern Railroads 8 
*Modern Railroads Publishing ‘Co. 8 


Butter and Cheese Journal 134 


*National 
Adv. Ass'n 117 


National Industrial 


*National Milk Publishing Co., Inc 133 
*National Miller Publications, Inc. 122 
*National Provisioner, The ; 26 
*New England Construction 27 
*New Equipment Digest 71 
New York Times, The 82-83 
*Occupational Hazards 108 
Oil & Gas Journal 64-65 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 134 
*Operating Engineer 109 
Packaging Systems 

Magazine Part Il 12, 19 
Palm, Fechteler & Co. 87 
*Panamerican Publishing Co 98 


*Paper Industry and Paper World, The. . 129 
*Penton Pub. Co. 24-25. 60-61, 71, 79 
Petroleum Engineer 31 
*Pit and Quarry 13 
*Plastics World ‘ 114 
Popular Mechanics 
Poultry Supply Sealer Part II e 
1 


*Power - 
Power Equipme ae 131 
Prefabricated Homes 129 
*Proceedings of the LR.E 91 
Product Engineering 28-29 
*Purchasing 84 
Putman Publishing Co. 105 


*Railway Age 
Refinery Catalog. The 
*Refrigeration Industry, The 130 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 

‘ ...----46-47, 50, 88, 121 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ... 113 


*Roads and Streets .. Part Il 11 
Sickels Photo-Reporting Service 132 
*Siebel Publications 114 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 20-21, 45 


*Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C 95, 103 
*Snips Magazine .. 131 
Southern Power and Industry 103 


*Southwest Builder & Contractor : 


‘Surplus Record hy 18 
*Sutton Publishing Co., ‘Inc. 4 
ae aati d 126, Part Il 9, 1 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 115 
Swing-O-Ring 104 
Technical Writing 131 
‘Telephone Engineer 108 
*Texas Contractor : s 
Textile Bulletin 125 
*Textile Catalogs 100 a 
*Textile Industries ... 
*Textile Panamericanos ak 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 119, Part II . 
*Thomas’ Register .... 
Topflight Tape Co. 1 
*Transportation Supply News 1 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 123 
*Utilization Part Il - 
9 
West-Dempster Co. . S 
*Western Builder 4a 
*Western Newspaper Union pe 
Wood Products ities = 
*World Ports Part II 2 
102 


*VYachting 


MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER. 
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Growth of CCA Indicates 
















122 
26 
71 
8 Insistence on the part of advertisers 
- dd agencies that pubiishers produce 
65 uthenticated proof of circulation is 
109 f™argely responsible for the steady in- 
rease in the number of audited 
49 [ppers. A glance at the table below, 
8’ ich shows the growth in member- 
129 tip and circulation of CCA papers, 
’ 34 il confirm this fact. 
a Except during the war years, Con- 
75 (Bolled Circulation Audited business 
109 apers showed a constant gain in cov- 
«Cee. Today space buyers may 
, 2 each a selected market of over 5,- 
8+ 9900 through only 260 business 
= wers and have this coverage con- 
0-21 feed by means of audit reports. 
et Uontrolled circulation as a means 
a ‘reaching a selected class of readers 
i13 comparatively new as a principle 
‘distribution. In 1928 less than 100 
133 BPs openly recognized this method 
Hi, 45 ' distribution. At present 260 are 
2 to furnish audit reports which 
- 
18 


By FRANK L. AVERY 
Managing Director, 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


give qualitative and quantitative an- 
alyses. The greatest increase in num- 
ber has taken place during the past 
ten years. 

In the early days, the general 
theory was that a controlled paper 
must blanket its primary field. As 
time passed, many of the papers be- 
gan to limit their coverage to demon- 
strable buying units in the upper 
brackets on the general principle that, 
in a majority of cases, from 60% to 
70% of the buying power resides in 
from 20% to 30% of.the units in the 
field. 

By 1938 the principles of controlled 
circulation were fairly well estab- 
lished, and it was recognized that 
blanket coverage was necessary in 
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CCA Business Paper Circulation by Years 


No. of 
Papers 


. Total 
Circulation 


39 1,316,200 
5 | 1,535,700 
83 2,335,600 


112 
134 
140 
165 
216 
260 
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3,031,900 
3,487,400 
3,447,900 
3,394,100 
4,337,800 
5,463,500 


bE Media Buyers’ Support 


some fields, while restricted coverage 
was more economical in others. As 
an illustration of this we can consider 
30 CCA charter members which are 
still being published. Their total cir- 
culation in 1932 was 1,027,100. In 
1938 their circulation had increased 
to 1,097,900 and this year, 1948, the 
total amounts to 1,136,200, a total in- 
crease of less than 10%. A check of 
individual publications indicates that 
24 are “blanket coverage” papers. 


Generally speaking, the controlled 
publisher, before embarking on this 
method of distribution, sets up an 
ideal coverage figure which has the 
recognition of the industry. Hence the 
initial coverage remains fairly con- 
stant during the years, subject only 
to the growth of the industry. Such 
fields as aviation, electronics, plastics 
and radio would naturally show an 
abnormal . growth, whereas estab- 
lished industries, with a few excep- 
tions, would not show great change. 


From ten years’ experience, when 
the CCA had attained a membership 
of 112, with a fair cross-section of the 
market, the overall growth is 6.6% 
and represents about 96 different 
classifications. Seven other classes 
having “abnormal growth” have not 
been in CCA long enough to give an 
“experience” table. We can anayze 
only those which have been with the 
CCA for 10 years or more. 

In the road building, public build- 
ing classification, for example, there 
has been an increase of 22% in cir- 
culation during the past 10 years. 
State, county and national spending 
accounts for this increase, which is 
confirmed by the increase in circula- 
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The fact that this good man had the streetcar fare to come to town 
does not necessarily make him a red hot prospect for a $150.00 suit. 
Some advertising men think that they can separate the “shoppers” from 
the “buyers” of their product just by advertising it where a “fare’ 1s 


charged for the magazine. 


WHAT THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND IS 


that a good medium for their advertis 
ing does not have to cost the reader 
inything 

Readers for your sales message in 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP are selected 
on the basis of their ability to buy 


metal-working products not on 


their ability to pay a few dollars for 
a magazine subs ription 

That's just one reason advertisers get 
such profitable results from MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP. RESULTS TELL 
THE STORY. Gardner Publications, 


Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 






























ton of the farming and agricultural 
pers of 50%. 

During the war the tremendous 
wth in the machinery field led to 
he greater stress placed upon pro- 
duction engineers; following the war 
“design engineers” became more 
prominent, and the number of “tool 
mgineers” increased. This increase 
was reflected in the machinery group, 
total coverage in 1938 being 74,- 
(0. In 1948 these same publications 
ad a total circulation of 114,200, an 
increase Of 53%. 

The greatest growth of member- 
hip in CCA for 10 years is in the 
leverage, (wine and liquor) group, 
M3 members; while the second largest 
ease is in the road and contractor 


ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING 


Machine Journal, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
thicago 5. Published by Coin Machine 
mal, Inc. Est. 1931. Trim size, 85x 
1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
ms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Cireulation, May, 1948, 12,765; (gross), 
2,303. Music operators, 3,780; mechandise 
fators, 4.176; amusement games and 
tade equipment, 2,514; others, 2,833. 


{ 1 Page 1% Page \%, Page 
1 $190.00 $104.00 $ 52.00 
é 154.00 85.00 42.00 

2 139.00 76.00 38.00 


Mdard color, $35; bleed, $10. 


NBD 


" Practice & Business Promotion, 386 
m Ave. New York 16. Published by Bill 
rs. Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Trim size, 84x 

Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. 
ms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


1 Ttulation, 8,961; (gross), 9,906. Rates— 
ms 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
£300.00 £200.00 $108.00 
‘ 270.00 180.00 97.00 
1 iC 240.00 160.00 86.00 
“dard red, $375; bleed, $40. 
S 
— 
CCA 
—o 
wiisher's Auxiliary, 210 S. Des Plaines St., 
“ago 6. Published by Western News- 
pr Union. Est. 1865. Type page 14%x 
Published Saturday. Forms close 
; uty. Ageney discounts, 15-0. 
ne ttion Sept., 1948, 14,409; (gross), 
= Weekly newspapers, 8,671; dailies, 
; Others, 4,232. -Rates—35c per line. 
~ —— 
—— 
| | ‘Vow \ve., New York 17. Published 
| 3 nin eeting Pubs. Inc. Est. 1947, Con 
brns ejetPo, Page, 7x10. Published 1st. 
| Cireat Se lth. Agency discounts, 15-2 
mon, yept., 1948, 20,724; (gross), 
|= sities Manuf eturers, 11,005; service in- 
: ~~ m 241; adv. agencies, 5,543: media, 
in, TS, 1,223. Rates— 
1 1 Pag % Page % Page 
p 8875. $202.00 $106.00 
tr) 330.( 178.00 93.00 
| Redang 20. 162.00 85.00 
color, 860; bleed, 10%. 
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group—l3 members. No other group 
is outstanding. At present the CCA is 
represented in 103 business classifi- 
cations. 

CCA publications have a wide 
range of circulations. The largest, 
for example, is 141,000, and the 
smallest 1,600; therefore any “aver- 
age” per paper would be misleading. 


The constant yearly growth of 
CCA, which suffered a minor set-back 
of six publications in the first war 
year, is proof that controlled publica- 
tions realize the importance of audits 
and demonstration that advertisers 
and agencies are fully alert to the 
need for authentic information re- 
garding circulation. 


Latest Circulation Statements of CCA Papers 


Wanless otherwise stated, figures are for the six-month period ending June 30, 1948) 


CCA 


Western Selling, 2024 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 
5. Published by R. C. Johnson. Est. 1947. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,246; (gross), 3,650. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 42.00 
6 100.00 60.00 33.00 

12 90.0 54.00 30.00 


.00 / 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, 
VENTILATING, PLUMBING, SHEET 
METAL WORKING 


CCA 


Fueloil & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Heating Publishers, 
Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size. 8%x11\4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Aug., 1948, 13,117; (gross). 
13,863. Oilheating, fuel oil dealers and 
distributors, 14,582; mfrs., 1,624; others, 
285. Rates— 


Times 1 ay 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $296.00 $219.00 $128.00 
6 260.00 196.00 105.00 

12 230.00 170.00 95.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 


CCA 


Home Comforts Wholesaler, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Heatherton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim size, 
814x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Jan., 1948, 3,631; (gross). 
4,000. Wholesalers, 3,076; manufacturers 
and agents, 558. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page 
1 $175.00 $ 97.00 $ 56.00 
6 166.00 90.00 50.00 

12 150.00 83.00 45.00 


Standard colors, $45; bleed, 15%. 


Seana 

CCA 

— 
To Pe 
Plumbing & Heating Business, (Girand Centra! 
Terminal Bidg., New York 17. Published 
by Plumbing & Heating Pub. Co. Est. 1938. 
Trim size, 8%4x11\%4. Type page, 7x10. 


1949 


Published 15th. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discount, 15-2. 

Circulation, July, 1948, 29,598; (gross), 
31,758. Plumbing and heating contractors, 
fixed 14,307; rotated, 11,942; plumbing and 
heating wholesalers, 550; manufacturers, 
1,362; others, 1.202. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
1 $385.00 $216.00 $120.00 
6 335.00 192.50 96.25 
12 300.00 167.50 96.25 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 
mame 
CCA 
—_ 


Plumbing and Heating Waolesaler, 45 W. 15th 
St.. New York 19. Published by Bookhout- 
Choate-Scott, Inc. Trim size, 844x114. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 22nd. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Sept., 1948, 9,310; (gross), 
10,589. Plumbing and heating wholesalers, 
7,997; mfrs. and agents, 1.437. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page 
1 $270.00 $155.00 $ 85.0 
6 240.00 130.00 75.00 
12 220.00 120.00 65.00 


Standard red, blue, green, or orange, $60; 
bleed, 10%. 


Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 
44. Published by E. C. Carter. Est. 1932. 
Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8\. 
Published 25th. Forms close 6th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Oct., 1948, 11,572; (gross). 
12,614. Contractors and fabricators in 
sheet metal, warm air heating, ventilating, 
roofing, 11,622. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 
6 135.00 67.50 33.75 
12 125.00 62.50 31.25 


Standard red, green, blue, $35. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Arizona Beverage Journol, 1410 N. Central 
Ave., Phoenix. Published by Irving L. 
Diamond. Est. 1937. Trim size 84x11. 
Type page 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,026; (gross), 2,250. Dis- 
tillers, vintners, brewers, importers, 195; re- 
tailers, 1,483; wholesalers, 104; others 251. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 1, Page 
$150.00 $ 93.75 $ 56.25 

6 135.00 83.75 50.00 
12 120.00 75.00 45.00 


Associated Beverage Publications, 50 W. 52nd 
St., New York 19. Comprised of the follow- 
ing CCA papers: Beverage Bulletin. Bever- 
age Media. Conn. Bev. Journal, Mass Bev. 
Journal, Mo. Bey. Journal, Northwest Pack- 
age and Tavern News, R, I. Bev. Journal, 
Seaboard Bey. Journal, Southern States Bev. 
Journal, Wis. Bev. News; the following ABC 
papers: Beverage Media and Indiana Bever- 
age Life; the following unaudited paper: 
Illinois Beverage Journal. Published by 
Associated Bev. Publications. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 106,- 
900. Restaurants, hotels and clubs, 67,240; 
package stores, 33,268; wholesalers and 
salesmen, 6,392; others, 2,863. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $2,090.00 $1,595.00 $915.00 

6 1,945.00 1,495.00 865.00 
12 1,815.00 1,410.00 800.00 


Standard red, $480; bleed, 10% 


NBD 


Beverage Industry News, 255 Central Tower 
Bldg., San Francisco 3, Cal. Published by 
Industry Pubs., Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, 
114%4x16%. Type page, 10%x16. Published 
Ist and 15th. Forms close 28th and 13th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1948, 20,090; (gross), 
21,321. Calif. off-sale licensees, 8,000; Calif. 
on-sale licensees, 9,583; others, 2,948. 

Rates—Open, 55c; 1,120 lines, 49c; 5,000 
lines, 48c; 10,000 lines, 47c. 

Standard color, $60. 





Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & Official Price 
366 Atlantic St., § , 


Published 30th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15 


; others, 240. Rates— 


Standard color, 


Liquor Store & Dis 
: ’ ee by Conover- Mast 


+. Type page ty 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Retailing and dispensing establish- 
; wholesalers and their s 


mal, S110 Elm Ave, Baltimor Beve 


Publishe a 1! 5th. 


ry 


Liquor Publica- 
Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Published 10th. i 


commissioners, 





National Liquor Review, 23 FE. | 
Liquor Review 


' Published 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-: 


Standard color, 


New Mexico Beverage Journal, 





CCA 


Pack Store Management, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Liquor Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1934. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, April, 1948, 23,005; (gross), 
24,158. Retailers, 20,418; wholesalers, 1,750, 
others, 858. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $370.00 $220.00 $140.00 
6 355.00 210.00 130.00 
12 330.00 195.00 120.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, $35. 


Patterson's Beverage Gazetteer, 1709 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Est. 1941. Type 
page, 5x11. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, May, 1948. 9,043; (gross), 
9,158. Retailers, 7,180; others, 1,722. Rates, 
consecutive insertions— 





Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 8 99.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 
3 94.00 56.00 33.00 
6 89.00 53.00 31.00 
—, 
CCA 
ee 


Rocky Mountain Beverege Analyst, 1447 Stout 
St.. Denver 2 Published by Bell Pubs. 
Est. 1935. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
in 3 editions. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2, 

Circulation, July, 1948, 6,086; (gross), 
6,793. Retailers, 5.295; others, 975. Com- 
bination rates on request. 


Spirits, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Liquor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1933. 
Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4,023; (gross), 4,871. Dis- 
tillers and employes, 1,781; wholesalers, 
1,736; others, 454. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ly te \% Page 
1 $185.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 
6 175.00 voy r+ 75.00 
12 160.00 67.50 


Standard red, $40; bleed, “#25. 


CCA 


Union Server, 10 N. Clark St., Chicago 2 =. 
Published by Union Server, Inc. Est. 193 
Type page, 10x16. Published 2nd and ith 
Mondays. Forms close Wednesday preced- 
ing. gency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 29,267; (gross), 29,820. Re- 
tailers, 27 827; others, 2,322. 

Rates—Open, per line, 65c; 20,000 lines, 
59c; 35,000 lines, 52c; 50,000 lines, 48c. One 
color, 15c extra. 





Wine Merchant, 717 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. Published by E. B. Wienand. 
Est. 1942. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 
7x10. Published quarterly, March. Forms 
close four weeks prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0, 

Circulation, 20,025; (gross), 20,285. Re- 


tailers, 19,737; others, 574, Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $330.00 $210.00 $122.00 
290.00 175.00 105.00 


1 
Standard red, $85; bleed, 10% 


Wine Review, 4228 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
27, Calif Published by Occidental Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 4,021; (gross), 4,102. Wine- 
ries and execs., 1,890; dist., 1,871; others, 
502. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $160.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 135.00 105.00 55.00 
12 120.00 95.00 50.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $15. 








AUTOMOTIVE 





Automotive Retailer, 10 Park P!., 
Fn = by Automotive 
Trim size, 94x13 3/ 


Agency discounts, 15-2 


Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., 
0. Published by The Babcox Publications, 


Agency discounts, 


. - Service stations, 
5,481; others, 1,298. Rates 


Standard re d, 860: 


Commercial Car Journal, ‘ 1 
, Philadelphia 39. Published by Chilto 
Trim size, 84x11\% 


Published 1st. 


Circulation, 31,652; (gross), 
of fleets of 8 or more trucks, 26,924; 


Standard A "$50; 





New York 6, N.Y 
Published by y &-. "Pub. C 
1928. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Published 1st. 


Circulation, July, 
26,118. Supts. of 


Forms close 12th. 


eets of 10 or more vel! 
cles, operating their own | and doing 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 





Gas Station, Garage and Motor Cor Deck! 
Pasadena 5, Calif 

by oe Book Press. 
Agency * diss ounts, 15-2 
Circulation, ‘July, 


11,100. Service stations, 4.989: “repalt shops 
2,338 ; dealers, 1,731; 


Jobber Topics, "The News | B 
* publiched 10th. 
i discounts, 15-2. 


bers, executives and salesm« 
and salesmen, 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February, !™# 



















hicago &- ** - oe a 
gst, 1921. Trim size, 5x7. 
%. Published 15th. 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 








136,802. Repair shops, 63,865; dealers 


service managers, 44,289; jobbers, 







90044. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 





1% Page 







, 2415.00 $207.50 $103.75 
¢ 195.00 202.50 103.75 
2 75.00 197.50 101.25 
Standat ed, 875; bleed, 10%. 












ca ap 
















f li Est. 1925. Trim size, 844x114. 
Type Pp 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
se 25t Agency discounts, 15-2 
irculation, 14,208; (gross), 14,653. . Com- 
mercial truck and bus op rators, 13,483; 
ers, 1,010 Rates 
mes 1 Page 4 Page 4, Page 
£180.00 £105.00 & 60.00 
165.00 90.00 50.00 
) 150.00 82.50 10.00 
: ed, $40; bleed, 15%. 





ch w 


Super Service Station, Daily News Bildg., 
6. Published by Irving-Cloud Pub. 
Est, 1928. Trim size, 844x114. Type 
Published 15th. Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation Aug., 1948, 60,915; 
$1,953. lependently owned super-service 
stations, 49.984; drive-in service stations, 







(gross), 


















279: others, 4,010. Rates 
Times 1 Page iy Page \, Page 
1 $445.00 $235.00 $125.00 
f 110.00 215.00 115.00 
12 75.00 195.00 105.00 







ndard d, $75; bleed,10%. 











Western Motor Transport, 412 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles 14. Cal. Published by E. O. Sawyer, 
t. Est. 1922. Trim size. 8&x11%4. Type 
Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist Agence, discounts, 15-2 













Circulation, July, 1948, 9,190; (gross), 
1442. Fleets, 8,042; others, 1,207. Rates 
Times Page 4 Page \, Page 

I ».00 $100.00 $ 50.00 

6 5.00 87.50 15.00 
12 10.00 77.50 12.50 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 








AVIATION 









NBY 


Avistion Mo ntenance & Operations, 205 E 










“nd St v York 17. Published by 
eover-M Pubs. Est. 1943. Trim size, 
; xt] ‘- page, 7x10. Published Ist 
rt aS ¢ th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
- at 14,535; (gross), 15,300. Air 





sh commercial airlines, 3,310; 
Vernment 





mfrs., 354; others, 2,049 











*. ates— Li than 4 pages, $366 per page; 
pasts, > pages, $330; 8 pages, $315; 
e Pages, $2 
nndard I $50; standard blue, green, 
bleed” 830 w, $70; other colors, $90; 
ae 
CCA 
a 
Ww 





Angeles of tvine _ 4328 Sunset Bivd., Los 
Publishir.< ( f. Published by Occidental! 
111 ing ( Est. 1925. Trim size, 8%x 
eles ige, 7x10. Published 1st. 

€ <\th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 






For, LYPe 
rms 


motor Service, 549 W. Washington Bilvd., 
Published by Ambrose Bowyer. 
Type page, 4% 
Forms close 15th 


Circulation, Aug., 1948, 135,087; (gross), 


xr. 


4 WIS, 


feet owners’ service shops, 12,368; others, 


4, Page 


Motor Transportation, Skinner Blidg., Seattle 
1. Was! Published by Motor Transporta- 


INDUSTRIA| MARKETING, February, 


Circulation, 10,017; (gross), 10,168. Mfzg., 
2,414; airlines, 646; services, 2,054; air- 
ports, 785; plane owners, 2,770; pilots, 706; 


others, 890. Rates-—— 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $235.00 $132.00 $ 72.00 
6 215.00 125.00 69.00 
12 200.00 110.00 63.00 


Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, $25, 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL 





Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5. 
Published by Rand McNally & Co. Est. 
1883 Trim size, 8%4xi1%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 1st Forms close 15th, 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, July. 1948, 18,701; (gross), 
19,734. Banks, officials, 18,511; others, 187. 
Rates 


Times 1 Page 1% Page ¥%, Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65.00 

12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Burroughs Clearing House, 2nd and Burroughs 
Ave.. Detroit 32. Mich. Published by Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. Est. 1916. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x101/6. Pub- 
lished 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 

Circulation, July, 1948. 69,309; (gross), 


72,351. U. S. banks, 45,012; Canadian and 

foreign, 8.727; savings and loan, 4,008: 

others, 12,408. Rates 

Times 1 Page i, Page \% Page 
1 $490.00 $265.00 $110.00 
6 125.00 225.00 120.00 
12 100.00 210.00 115.00 


Standard color, $85; bleed, no charge. 


BOATING 


<2 


Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. Published by Boating In- 
dustry. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8144x114. 
Type page. 7x10. Published Jan. 10. Mar. 
15, Apr, 15, May 15, Jume 15, Aug. 15, Oct. 
15, Nov. 15. Forms close 1st. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, May, 1948, 10,417; (gross), 
11,550. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $285.00 £160.00 = 90.00 
4 230.00 125.00 75.00 
8 185.00 105.00 65.00 


1 page in 8 consecutive issues, $170, 
Standard red, $75: bleed, 10°. 


BOTTLING, SODA FOUNTAINS 


CCA 


Bottling Industry, 107 W. 43rd St., New York 
18. Published by Don Gussow Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1946. Type page, 10%x13%,. Pub- 
lished every other Tuesday. Forms close 
2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, April, 1948, 6,558; (gross), 


7,723. Bottling plants, 6,407; others, 158. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $235.00 $135.00 
13 210.00 155.00 95.00 
26 175.00 125.00 85.00 


Standard red, $45. 


1949 


Fountain Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. Published by Service Pub. Corp. Est. 
1902. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 30,591; (gross), 32,733. In- 
dependent fountain owners and managers, 
25,015; chains, 2,474; jobbers, 3,429. Rates— 





Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $440.00 $230.00 $120.00 
6 390.00 205.00 105.00 
12 340.00 185.00 95.00 


Standard red, $125; bleed, 10%. 






Bivd., Los 
Pulished by Occidental 


Western Bottler, 4328 Sunset 
Angeles 27, Calif. 
Pub. Co. Est, 1937. Trim size. 8%x11%, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 3,015; (gross), 3,100. Bottling 
plants, executives, 2,819; others, 211. Rates— 


limes 1 Page i, Page \, Page 
$155.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 125.00 71.00 11.00 
12 115.00 62.00 37.00 


bleed, $20. 


Standard red, $35; 






BREWING 





Brewers Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Gibson Pub. Co. 
Est. 1876. Trim size, 854x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,958; (gross), 2,421. Brew- 
eries and execs., 1,384; others, 515. Rates— 


Times 1 Page ly Page \% Page 
1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 140.00 85.00 45.00 
12 125.00 75.00 40.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%, 


BUILDING 


CCA 


Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5, Cal. Published by John 
Entenza. Est. 1911. Type page, 84x11. 
Published 1st. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Oct., 1948, 8,218; (gross), 
9,107. Architects, 3,229; designers, drafts- 
men, 744; instructors, students, schools, 


1,945; others, 2,351. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 4, Page 
$325.00 $185.00 $110.06 
6 290.00 170.00 100.00 
12 260.00 145.00 80.00 


Standard red, $110; bleed, $40. 


Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler, 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. Published by In 
dustrial Pubs., Inc. Est. 1946. Trim size, 
8x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, Aug., 1948, 20,538; (gross), 


,349. Dealers, 17,552; jobbers, 3,850; 
mfrs., 430. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Pa 
$235.00 $145.00 $ 75.0 
6 200.00 125.00 65.00 
12 75.00 105.00 57.50 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 

















THE 
EXPLOSIVES 
ENGINEER 


A bi-monthly publication 
devoted to increasing effi- 
ciency and safety in the use 
of explosives in the mining, 
quarrying and heavy con- 
struction industries. 





It is edited for men who 
want to know how the other 
fellow solves the problems 
he is facing. It contains 
authoritative articles by 
men actually associated 
with jobs involving drilling, 
blasting, excavating, trans- 
porting and processing. 


303 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 








6 





Contractors Register, 60 FE. 
York 17 
Register, In Est. 1913 
Type page, 
Circulation, 1948 edition, 8,149; (gross), 
contractors and 
state and city 
government, 651; mfrs, and suppliers, 609; 
industrial, 900: others, 611 
$230; ‘4 page, 2130; 4 page, #80 


8,500. 


engineers, 


N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga 
Smith Publishing Co. Est 
84 x11\. 
rms close 21th 
Circulation, 


21,631. 


Published by 
x7%. Published January. 


1,542; 
federal, 


Architects, 
1826: 


Rates 


CCA 


Southern Building Supplies, 806 Peachtree St., 
Published by W. R. C 
rrim size, 
Published 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
(gross). 


1946, 
Type page, 7x10 
1948, 


Sept., 9,048; 


9,880. Ketail and wholesale dealers, 9,166 
Rates 
Times 1 Page ly, Page 
$165.00 & 90.00 $ 50.00 
145.00 80.00 
12 125.00 70.00 


Standard red, #410: bleed, $15 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


—_— f. 

CCA NBD 

—_——_ . 
Office, 270 Madison Ave. New York 
Published by Office Pubs. Co Est. 1935. 
Trim size, 5'4x8\% Type page, 
Published 1st Forms close 10th. 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation. Aug., 1948, 20,924; 


Rates 


i2nd St., New 
Sub-Contractors 
Trim size, 6x9. 


1 page, 


\, Page 


15.00 
10.00 


15 x6G%. 
Agency 


(gross), 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $220.00 $115.00 $ 60.0 
6 185.00 100.00 50.00 
12 165.00 90.00 45.00 


Color, $80. 


CEMENT AND QUARRY 
PRODUCTS 


Manufacturer, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago Published by Complete Service 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Distributed in two 
ways: (1) as section of Pit and Quarry, 
(2) as separate publication. Subscription: 
(1) as section of Pit and Quarry, $3; (2) 
4s separate publication, free to manufac- 
turers of concrete products and ready- 
mixed concrete. Trim size, 844x114. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation: (1) as section of Pit and 
Quarry, 10,944; (gross), 11,961; 2) as 
separate publication, July, 1948, 8,875; 
(gross), 9, 

CCA: Concrete products manufacturers, 
7,816; ready-mixed concrete manufacturers, 
1,316 

ABC: Cement, 1,217; crushed stone (in 
cluding slag), 1,733; crushed stone and 
lime, 425; sand and gravel (including in 
dustrial sand), 2,588; concrete products, 


Concrete 


2,489; others, 742. Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $375.00 $225.00 $130.00 
6 335.00 200.00 120.00 
12 300.00 180.00 105.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $60 
—— 
CCA 
— 
Concrete Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1903. Trim size, 84x11\4 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, as section of Rock Products, 
14,001; (gross), 15,958; as separate publi 
eation (controlled), 9,001; (gross), 9,388. 
Controlled circulation; Concrete products, 
6.614; ready-mixed concrete, 1,442; others, 
ORT 

ABC: Cement, 1,597: aggregates, 6,183: 
ready-mixed concrete, 614; concrete prod 
ucts, 2,727; lime, 238; gypsum, 93; non- 


Chicago 6 


metallic minerals, 394. Rates— 

rimes 1 Page l, Page \%, Page 
1 $375.00 $225.00 $130.00 
6 135.00 195.00 115.00 
12 310.00 180.00 100.00 


Standard red, orange, blue, green, yellow, 
880; bleed, #60 


Delaware Trust Blidg., 
Wilmington 99, Del. Published by Hercules 
Powder Co Est. 1923. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 744x104. Published bi-month- 


Explosives Engineer, 


ly Jan.-Feb. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
disceunts, 0-2. 

Circulation, Dec., 1947, 9,386; (gross). 
11,214. Coal mining 1,882; metallic and 
non-metallic mining, 1,915: contracting 
engineering and road _ building, 2,954; 
quarrying, 1,063; others, 1,666 Rates— 
limes 1 Page i, Page 4 Page 

1 £200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 

6 180.00 110.00 60.00 

12 160.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, $40: bleed, 10% 


CCA 






Pit and Quarry Handbook, 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago 5. Est. 1907. Trim size, 8x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms close 
Dec. 1 Agency discounts, none 

Circulation, 1947 edition, 4,585; (gross), 
5,283. Cement,; 417; aggregates, 3,236: 
misc. non-metallic minerals, 652; others, 
280 Rates 


1 Edition 3 Editions 


1 Page $.00.00 $325.00 
3 Pages 525.00 75.00 
8 or more pages 240.00 210.00 


Standard red, #60 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February, ! 


w 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 






we 


Chemical Processing Preview, 737 N. Michiga 
Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Putman Py) 
Co. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%4x11';. Ty» 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms ¢loy 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, July, 1948, 30,086; (gross 
31,465. Company officials, 3,604; chie 
processing executives, 7,573; technical qj. 
rectors, 2,010; chemists, meta! lurgists 
3.446; workers execs., 4,849; engineer 
6,390: others, 2,271. 

Rates—based on space used within on 
year in Chemical Processing Preview anj 
Food Processing Preview—1 page, $456; ¢ 
pages, $384; 12 pages, $368; 24 pages, 8% 
Standard red, orange, blue, green, yellos 
875; bleed, 20% 









COAL 











Mechanization, 1120 Munsey Bidg., Was! 
ington 4, D. C. Published by Mechanin 
tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Trim size, 84x11, 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 13,894; (gross), 15,861. - 0f 
cers and general mgrs., 2,429; general and 
mine supts., 1.913; elec. engrs., 1,022; mech 
engrs., 452; foremen and assts., 5,086; mip 

ing engineers, 1,004; others, 1,873 
pages 









Rates—Less than 3 pages, $520; 3 
$300; 6 pages, $290; 12 pages, $275 
pages, $255 
Standard red, blue, green and 
bleed. 340. 





orange, $4 
















Utilization, 1120 Munsey Bldg., Washingio 
i, D. C. Published by Mechanization, i 
Est. 1947. Trim size, 8%x11\. Type pas 
7x10. Published 20th prec. Forms close 1s 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, May, 1948, 14,213; (gross 
15,627. Utilities, 1,581; general industry 
7.314: coal retailers, 3.657; coal whol 
salers, 739; railroads, 183; others, 1,07! 
Rates—Less than 3 pages, $520; 3 page 
$300; 6 pages, $290; 12 pages, $275; 4 
pages, $255 
Standard red, 
£40: bleed, $40, 























blue, green and orang 






DAIRY PRODUCTS, PRODUCE 






CC 






ABP 


American Butter Review, © 
Warren St.. New York 7. Published § 
Urner-Barry Co. Est. 1895, Trim size, *) 
x115%. Type page, 74x10, Published b 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, }** 
Circulation, 5,368; (gross), 6,564. Bu 





=> 








& Cheese 













mfrs., 5,564. Rates f 
rimes 1 Page Pag , Pag 
1 $175.00 $105.00 £6 
6 160.00 95.00 7 
12 145.00 85.00 0 

th: bleed § 





Standard red, blue or yellow, * 





















Review, 92 Warre? 

Published bys Urnes +h 
Trim size, 5 ot 

Published 1st 


American Milk 
New York 7. 
Company. Est. 1895. 
Type page, 744x10. a4 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 1°-}. " 

Circulation, 15,203; (gross 16,69. ™ 
plants, 15,569. Rates 


















§ M4: Ay 










str 
buyers, 
Salers, 
Tims 
1 
F 
12 


Mandar, 


‘iscount 
“ireul; 
10,665. 






Times 









mes 1 Page 14 Page \% Page 
STRIES - $250.00 $145.00 $ 85.00 
6 225.00 130.00 75.00 
2 200.00 115.00 65.00 
Sunda red, blue, green or orange, $40; 
\) bleed, 
Michiga ‘ 
an Pyb [ ) 
oo Mecca NBD 
8 clos -_— _ 
hery and Feed, Mount Morris, Ill. Pub 
gross Hote 
‘ shia shed by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Trim 
ical d size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10%%4. Published 
, 1 Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
urgis 


<ineers 
ition, 16,712; (gross), 18,503. 
thin on atcheries, 10,152; poultry supply dealers, 
iew and 5936: others, 1,710. Rates 
$456: 1 Page 2/3 Page 
15, $354 $300.00 $210.00 


ve llow 280.00 195.00 
260.00 180.00 


ce Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
Published by I. C. F. Pub, Co., Inc. Est 
1922. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% 


110. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
igency discounts, 15-0. 
Was Circulation, Apr., 1948, 7,205; (gross), 
chaniz 7,600. Rates 
S\4x1 Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
} ‘ l £180.00 $105.00 & 60.00 
fi 165.00 95.00 55.00 
61. - Of 12 145.00 85.00 50.00 
ral Sandard red, blue or orange, $35: bleed. 
‘2; me 10% 
SH 
} pag 
279; Wy Nn 
NBD, 
nge ‘ 
Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washington 
} Chicago 7 Published by Lynnes 
Est. 1924 Trim size, 8%x11% 
7x10 Published Ist. Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
ition 15,407; (gross). 16,705. 
10.029; feed dealers and mixers, 
rs, 921. Rates 
‘ 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Pade 
ishing! l £300.00 2210.00 £120.00 
tion, | f 270.00 190.00 110.00 
ype par 1 10.00 170.00 95.00 
close is 
indus 
w 
1,071 


on ifm DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL 
STORES, WOMEN'S GARMENTS 


Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd. St., 


New York 1 Published by The Chilton 
Est. 1938 Trim size, 11x15% Type 
Published ist. Forms close 
BY, discounts, 15-2. 
irculat 25,658; (gross), 30,027. Re 
j : stor xecs.,. merchandise mgrs. and 
view, * suyers, 24 1; resident buyers, 560; whole 
ishe “ales, rot Rates 
size, 34 limes 1 Page Unit (40 in.) 
hed 15% l $595.00 $360.00 
nts, 1 190.00 300.00 
4, Butte a. 155.00 280.00 


vellow, blue, $150 


farashaw's nfants', Children's and Girls’ 


. 71 th St.. New York 1. Pub 
Shaw Pubs., Inc. Est. 1917 
ee sx11%., Type page, 7x10. 

r) I 2 
BY, ; Forms close 3rd Agency 

Scounts ) 
| ngigwlation, May, 1948, 9,090; (gross), 
re 6G % De} tores, 2,355; specialty shops, 
a <i Times othe 167. Rates 

5 ‘ - \ Page yy Page 
- $130.00 # 74.00 
yi 19 . 100.00 56.00 
96 Stan 86.00 18.00 


blue, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Poultry is 
BIG Business! 


Just think... 


Poultry is raised on 90% of our 6 million farms. 
12% of the total farm income comes from poultry. 


Farmers receive more than 2™% Billion Dollars 


- 


annually for their eggs and poultry. 


Yes, we said 2% Billion Dollars . . . . which makes 


poultry really BIG Business. 


And the key to this BIG poultry business is 


POU LERY supp dealer 


{Charter Member of CCA) 


It’s the specialized trade publication that reaches 
the hatcherymen and dealers who stock and sell the 


hundreds of products used by poultry raisers. 


Poultry Supply Dealer, now in its 26th year, has 
kept pace with the growth of the poultry industry. 
It’s the proven publication for helping you expand 
your sales in the poultry field. Investigate now! 
The poultry industry is bound to be fine in °49. 


Ask us to send you our special 
folder containing market 
data and latest CCA statement. 











LYNNES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PRAIRIE FARMER-WLS BUILDING 
1230 WASHINGTON BLVD. ® CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES: The Robert W. Walker Co 





*? 


684 S. Lafayette Park Place: Los Angeles 5; 68 Post Street, San Francisco 4. 
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executives of ma- 
; engineering dept. execu- 
Garrison's Magazine, i. 
management and production 
, 835; others, 864. 


Standard color, 


DIESEL INDUSTRY 














Retail Management, 


Diesel Progress, 
Diesel Engines, 


palities and utilities, ; induate ial oxy r 


DRUGS, PROPRIETARIES 


American Dreagist, 


Variety Merchondiser, 


American York 5. 


DESIGN ENGINEERING 


1612 Woodward 


lished : 2 sth prec Forms close 10th. 
9° 


75.00 
engineering ex- Standard color, $80; bleed, $15. 


Standard yellow, 
Pharmaceutical Journal, 


Published 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


ng ey - He 10,219; chains, 1,085; 


Machine Design, 


1929. Trim size, 
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CCA 









Drug and Allied Industries, 1070 Spring g. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 0, | 
Willoughby. Est. 1915. Trim size, 1p 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Form, 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 5,519; (gross) 
5,967. Mfrs., 4,197; others, 1,315. Rates— 















rimes 1 Page 4 Page M4 Page 
1 $175.00 $ 92.50 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 $0.00 437: 
12 135.00 75.00 40.06 





Color, $40; bleed, $5. 










Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 1 
Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est 
1857. Type page, 10x14. Published e, » 
Monday. Forms close two weeks preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 58,249; (gross), 63,011. Ip 
dependents, 48,410; chains, 5,206; whole 
sale, 2,203; hospitals, 1,777; others, 61 
Rates— 













limes 1 Page \, Page 1¢ 
1 $770.00 $609.00 £98 4 
13 672.00 525.00 2947 
26 644.00 504.00 218.4 
52 581.00 183.00 205.8 
Standard red, $160; bleed, not accepted 









ELECTRICAL 









Bp 


Electric Light and Power, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1 Published by Electrica 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. Trim siz 
844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 5 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Aug., 1948, 13,181; (gross 
14,362. General executives, 2,636; engineer 
and engineering executives, 6,651; commer 
cial. 1,616; others, 2,438. 

Rates—Less than 2 pages, $351; 2 pages 
S336: 6 pages, $306; 12 pages 8279: i 
pages, $267 
Standard red, orange, green, blue or yellow 
£50: bleed, 15% 








































NY 

































Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Ch 
cago 1. Published by Electrica! Publice 
tions, Inc. Est. 1927. Trim size, 9x12. Ty? 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms ci 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Aug., 1948, 30,473; (gross 
32,025. Electrical retailers, 27,622; wh 
salers, 2,307; mfrs. and agents, 1,17 

Rates—1 page, $528; 6 pages, 
pages, $480; 24 pages, $453. 
Color, $70; bleed, 15%. 








































Publishe 


NBE 


Electrical Equipment, 60 E. 42nd st, a 


York, 17. Published by Sutton Pu Pr 
Est. 1941. Published 1st. Forms close 1 
Agency discounts, 15-2 , 

Circulation, July, 1918, 32,159; (gros 


a 









ine 
33,235. Electrical operating depts a5 
dustrial plants, electrical contractors - 
wholesalers, 21,925; electrical mfrs 
and ! 






of electrically operated machines 
chine tools, 10.855. Rates 















Times 


Standard 


























1/9 Page 9 Page 

Times (34%x4%) x9 

1 $155.00 10.00 

6 135.00 250.00 

12 125.00 245.00 

A mw? 
_—— 

of 


Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 Avenue Galt 
Americas, New York 20. Pub shed Oy tt 
Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8 ‘Porm 
Type page, 7x10. Publish« ist. 
close 15th.’ Agency discounts, 15-6. 










ng St 
0, J 
9x12 
Form 


(gross 
Rates - 
+ Page 
> OU 
43,75 
40.00 


Michigan 
Electr 
rim siz 


shed 


Circulation, 10,599; (gross), 12,156. U. S. 
195; officers controlling engineer- 
ifications, 3,875; engineers and 
designers, 5,627; supts. and pur- 

basing agents, 704; others, 352. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $320.00 $176.00 $ 96.00 

6 288.00 152.00 80.00 

12 275.00 144.00 76.00 

sandard red, orange, blueprint blue, pea- 

ek blue, green, yellow, $50; bleed, $35 


ed Contractor, 1200 18th St., Wash- 
-- 6, D. C. Published by National 
feetrical Contractors Association. Est. 
39, Trim size, 859x114. Type page, 
“x10. Published 1st. Forms close 20th. 
yency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, Oct., 1948, 6,002; (gross), 

Contractors, 6,787; others, 1,548. 


1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 

$245.00 $200.00 $125.00 

220.00 185.00 110.00 
12 190.00 165.00 95.00 
Sandard red, green, blue, yellow, orange, 
55; bleed, 20%. 


CCA 


lodio & Appliance Journal, 1270 6th Ave., 
New York 20. Published by Kolbe Pubs., 
in. Est. 1916. Trim size, 84x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
ith. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Aug., 1948, 28,270; (gross), 
9,400. Dealers and service, 22,149; parts 
bhers, 2.168; distributors, 2,044; mfrs., 
(31. Rates—Resale Mdse.— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $400.00 $205.00 $105.00 
360.00 185.00 100.00 
12 335.00 175.00 95.00 
Sandard color, $85; bleed, 15%. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 


CCA 


letter Roads, 173 W. Madison St., Chicago 
2 Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. Trim 
size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


ireulation, Sept., 1948, 21,855; (gross), 
3116. County highway commissioners, 
supervisors, 10,394; township road officials, 
105; state and federal highway engineers, 
4128 ; county road engineers, 2,499; others, 
1,262, 

Rates—1 page, $336; 6 pages, $312; 12 
pages, $288; 18 pages, $276; 24 pages, $264. 
1 ped, yellow, orange, green, blue, 
«; bleed, 15%. 


CCA 


Concrete, 100 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp. Est. 1904. 
mM size, 8',x11%4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Shed ist. Forms close 24th. Agency dis 

tounts, 15-2 . 
_ Lireulatic 10,895; (gross), 11,820. Con- 
. stors, 4,715; conerete products producers, 
8S ; mixed concrete producers, 
Rates— 
14 Page 14 Page 
$150.00 $ 88.00 
130.00 75.00 
120.00 65.00 
$60; bleed, 15%. 


) Market Place, Baltimore 

d by Manufacturers Record 

1933. Trim size, 84x11. 

10. Published ist Monday. 

Cireulati th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Way won, July, 1948, 8,602; (gross), 
, “Ontractors, 5,789; engineers, 2,946; 

as and ines, 615; machinery deal- 


$170; 6 pages, $150; 12 


ellow, blue, orange, $70; 


| 


rat 


: 10ns;, 
stectrical applica 


. is overt 
- eeiution #5 
distribuiom -.. ad- 
a circulation 


with 


rion, 


‘0 
nd for your 
RICAL EQUIP 


caulf. 
40 Bivd- 
5-216) 


The only exclusively new-products 
publication in the electrical field 
C2 EE EE CR ORT 2 


SBP NGI 


Construction News Monthly, Urquhart Blidg.. 
Construction Digest, 215 E. New York St., Little Rock. Ark. Published by Ray Metz 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. Published by Fred G. ger. Est. 1934. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
Johnston. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x11%. page, 7x10. Published 2nd Wednesday 
Type page, 7x10. Published e, o. Thursday. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency Circulation, July, 1948, 6,106; (gross), 
discounts, 15-0. 6,533. Contractors, gravel and stone pro 
ducers, 2,030; state and county officials, 
2,742; others, 1,355. Rates 
Circulation, July, 1948, 8,525; (gross), Times 1 Page \% Page Y% Page 
8,687. Contractors, strip miners, gravel and 1 $140.00 % 75.00 & 40.00 
stone producers, 2,135; state and county 6 116.00 63.00 34.00 
highway officials, 2,020; city officials and 12 100.00 57.00 30.00 
engineers, 1,307; township highway officials, Standard red, yellow, orange, blue, green, 
1,957; others, 1,132. Rates— 828: bleed, $13. 


Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 94.00 $ 52.50 =— f i, 
: . 7 : CA NE 
13 137.00 77.00 13.00 d 
26 125.00 70.00 39.00 
: Constructioneer, 556 High Street, Newark 2, 
Standard orange, red, yellow, $35; bleed, N. J. Published by Reports Corp. Est. 1945. 
10%. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
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| Page » Page 
2975.00 £150.00 S 80.00 
250.00 135.00 70.00 
210.00 130.00 65.00 


O00: hleed, 10 


Ingenieria Sanitaria, 22 W. Mapl: 
10. Published by Gillette Pub 
pany Est. 1944. Trim size 
[ype page 7x10 Published an 
ency discounts, none 

1917 edition, 3,901; (gross), 

ic ollicials, 865; engineers, 2,080; 
pute 
| pages, $1 


ge, 3 ; bleed, 15 


NIBP 


tiMundo Azucorero, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
Pul hed by Mona Palmer Printed in 

d Portuguese Est. 1913 rrim 

rype page, 7x10 Published 

close ist prec Agency dis 


200; 2 pages, $190; 


3,560; (gross), 3,994. Sugar 
s 324; managers, engineers, 
hemists, 793; others, 491 
Page » Page 
S1S80.00 £140.00 
140.00 100.00 
100.00 60.00 
th and 13th insertions 
Catalogo Azucarero 


Oicing Mecanica Moderna (printed in Portu 
M 1 St Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

mrdner Pubs., Inc. Est. 1940 

\ Type page, 1 x6 ', 

lune, Sept and Dec 

prec Agency discounts, 


I Taller Mecanico 
clue gy insertions in 
1 Page Page 
: ALR £120.00 
110.00 
1TOO_O0 


0: bleed, $20 


200.00 


TAOLOO 


ith St.. New York 
by World Petro 
size, 9x12 Type 
oth Forms clos 
2 
ss), 5,136. Pro 
Died refining, 
Rates 
age » Page 
oo £110.00 
oo 9oO.00 


00 75.00 


Revista Aer Latino Americana, 515 Madison 
N k 22. Published by Revista, 
Trim size S'4x1l',4 rype 
blish:d Ist Forms close 
vy discounts, 15-2 
6,026: gross), 6,467. Mili 
iviation, 710; civil avia 
tal, Ho; thers, 774 


Page \, Page 
R500 ® 45.00 
76.50 10.50 
72.20 S825 


25 
‘ blue 


sl, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 
1 in Spanish and Portu 
Industrial Pub. Co Est 
0th preceding Forms 
nth preceding Agency 


1948, 20,368; (gross), 

id= petroleum, 1.559; 

metal working plants, 

is 1.106; textiles, 2,001; 

ters, 745; electrical im 
gineers, 931; chemical, 

i Sssing, 965; others, 7,060 


INDUSTRI A 


ns 


4 Page 





THE MAGAZINE OF 
CONCENTRATED 


| eee 


The flexibility of ROADS AND 
STREETS controlled circulation in 
the highway or heavy construction 
field is a decided advantage be- 
cause of the large and constant 
turnover. The highly specialized 
character of the publication per- 
mits publisher to eliminate all but 


key men from circulation list. 


A large percentage of the officials 
in this field hold elective or ap- 
pointive positions subject to 
change with national or local elec- 
tions. As soon as newly elected 


New York Cleveland e 


WORLD CONSTRUCTION 
WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 





ROADS AND 


STREETS 


WASTE-FREE CIRCULATION 
TO REACH THE HIGHWAY- 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


ADVANTAGES OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
IN HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


officials are announced these 
names replace outgoing officials. 
Such immediate changes can be 
made only with controlled circula- 
tion. 


With contractors, as with officials, 
controlled circulation eliminates 
waste. New contracting firms re- 
place contractors who become in- 
active for a period of time. 


ROADS & STREETS furnishes its 
advertisers an active, up-to-date 
readership in a $2,500,000,000 an- 


nual market. Write for details. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 West Maple Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Los Angeles . Sen Francisco 


Also publishers of 


CAMINOS Y CALLES 
INGENIERIA SANITARIA 


POWERS’ ROAD & STREET CATALOG 








1/9 Page 
34x4% 
$150.00 
130.00 
120.00 


2/9 Page 

rimes 3144x9% 
1 S500.00 
240.00 

12 220.00 


CCA 


Taller Mecanico Moderno, El., (printed in 
Spanish), 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Published by Gardner Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1940. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
114x6%. Pablished quarterly, March. Forms 
close one month preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, March, 1948, 11,036; (gross), 
13,500. Companics and shop operating ex 
ecutives, 7,184; mechanical executives, 682; 
importers, machinery dealers, 2,777; others, 
107. Rates include insertion in El Taller 
Mecanico Moderno and Oficina Mecania 
Moderna 
Times 1 Page 
1 $220.00 
2 200.00 110.00 
i 180.00 100.00 
Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, $20 


4 Page 
$120.00 
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World's Business—See Guia 


FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


CCA 


Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2. Published by ¢ L. Mast, 
Jr. Est. 1919. Trim size, 54x84 Type 
page, 4%x7 Published 1st, except Aug 
and Dec. Forms close 10th Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 


Circulation, Sept., 1918, 31,788; (gross), 
4, Home economics teachers, 10,812: 
agriculture teachers, 8,961; extension agents, 
11,221; others, 851. Rates 





Packaging 


TERETE: 





BOTH SIDES 


PACKAGING 
PICTURE 


If you sell to the rich packaging 


merchandising 


PACKAGING SYSTEMS help 





buying power on the production 
your advertis- 





PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
MAGAZINE 


5 E.LONG ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Better ~ ee, ee Mount Morris, 
cst. 


9 
on, 18,191; (gross), 
7,616; teachers and su- 


FOOD CANNING AND 
PRESERVING 


The Food Packer, 


in canning, pre- 


in Food Packer 
ublished March 15. 
red, 850; bleed, $25. 








FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


CCA 


Food Retailing Magazine, 1227 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 10. Est. 1809. Trim size, 8 
x1i%. Type page. 7%x10. Published 1st. 
Forms close 25 Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, May, 1948, 10,874; (gross), 
11,346. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page ly Ay \% Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 60.0 
6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 160.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


CCA 


Food Topics 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by Topics Pub. Co. Est. 1947. 
Type page, 10xl4. Published alternate 
Mondays. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 92,815; (gross), 98,054. In- 
dependents, 65,490; chains, 16,394; whole- 
salers, 5,289; headquarters, 3,856; others, 
1,721. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $980.00 $747.25 $345.1 
13 864.00 630.00 273.00 
26 820.75 617.75 266.00 
D2 747.25 586.25 250.60 


Standard red, $250. 


-_ y 


Grocer-Graphic, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Co. Est. 
1937. Type page, 104x14. Published every 
other Tuesday. Forms close Monday pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Aug., 1948, 15,103; (gross), 
17,842. Independents, 11,977; chains, 2,662; 
others, 410 
Rates——less than 70 inches, $6.75 per inch; 
120 to 629 inches $6; 910 to 1,819 inches, 
£5.50. 
Standard color, $125 


Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louls 
2. Published by Meat Merchandising, Inc. 
Est. 1925. Trim size, 54x8%. Type page, 
1\4x7\%. Published 28th preceding. Forms 
close 13th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Aug., 1948, 58,326; (gross), 
58,844. Independent meat dealers, 52,540; 
chains, 1,581; others, 4,391. Rates 


rimes 1 Page 16 Page \% Page 
1 $382.00 $224.00 $122.00 
6 345.00 198.00 107.00 
12 312.00 175.00 94.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, green, $80; 
bleed, 850 


‘wp 


epee Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New 

York, 13. Published by The Butterick Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 44,x7\%. Published 5th. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 75,747; (gross), 83,153. Re- 
tailers, 67,947; wholesale grocers and vol- 
untary chains, 5,404; corporate chains, 
1,471; others, 1,348. 

Rates—1 page, $510; 6 pages, $480; 12 
pages, $450. 

Color, $110. 


wy 


Self Service Grocer, The, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Published by Cook Publica- 
tions. Est. 1940. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1948, 10,050; (gross), 
10,615. Chain super markets, 5,021; inde- 
re nde nt super markets, 5,628. 
tates— 





“be o 


Sabdint ax $75; bleed, $5. 


s-n- x eo 


Forms close 10th. Agency discount 


Circulation, 10,051; (gross), 10,734. Head. 
quarters | 008. Rates groups, 5,007; retaj 


0: 
Standard red, $75; bleed, $5. 


FOOD MANUFACTURING AND 
PROCESSING 


Atlantic Fisherman, 
lished by Atlantic Fisherman, 


Published ‘10th. 
Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 5,506; 


officials, 4,753; 


Standard color, $60; 


Food Processing Preview, 
Standard 7x10 occupies 


Age ney discounts, 15-2 
Cireulation, July, 
4, 627: : chief processing 
executives, 16,7 7 135 ‘works executives, 5,717 
technical directors, 1,18 


Rates based on total space used in Chem 
cal Processing Peeview oe Food fre 
ing Preview—1 page, 


New York 1s 19, 


engineers and chemists, 





7th or 13th insertion is i! 
a ference i ry Directory 


FOOD MFG. AND PROCESSING- 


Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 
18. Published by Wm. R. Gr: sory i 
1898. Trim size, 5%x8\4. 


Agency discounts, 15-0. 
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Mi 


Tin 
iblished 
scounts 


1. Head. 
'; retail 


% Pag: 
$ 90.00 
86.00 
$1.00 


Michigat 
Putmad 
occupies 
hed ist 
nts, 152 

(gross 
rocessing 
es, 5,71 
rs, 1,18 


n Chem 


Process 


Circulation, 23,091; (gross), 26,195. Bak- 
eries and owners, 22,204; managers, 783; 
Army a? d Navy, 121. Rates- — 
Times 1 Page % lay 4 

1 $250.00 $130.00 

6 220.00 115.00 62.00 
12 210.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard red or Persian orange, $35; bleed, 


$25. 


\% Page 
$ 70.00 


FOOD MFG. AND PROCESSING— 
CONFECTIONERY 


industry, 107 W. 43rd St., New York 
1%. Published by Don Gussow Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1944. Type page, 10%x13\%. 
Published every other Tuesday. Forms 
close 14 days preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-0. 
Circulation, March, 1948, 4,966; (gross), 
5,534. Mfrs., 2,461; jobbers, 2,038; others, 
366. Rates - 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Pa 
$205.00 $144.00 
114.00 
99.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Merchandising and the Candy Buyers’ 
Direc’ , 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Published by Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 5%x8%. 
Type page, 44%4x7. Published 15th of Feb., 
April, June, Aug., Oct. Forms close ist. 
Directory published Dec. 15. Forms close 
Nov. 20. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Cireulation, year ending June, 1948, 9,590; 
gross), 10,083. Wholesalers, 7,389; retail 
buyers, 2,098. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $150.00 
6 125.00 
Standard red, $40; 


ly Page 

$ 90.00 
75.00 
bleed, $10. 


e 
3 60: ey 
50.00 


FOOD MFG. AND PROCESSING— 
MEAT 


Meat Magazine, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
ag0 11. Published by E. B. Nattemer. Est. 
4. Trim size, 844x11. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Sth. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Cireulation, 11,573; (gross), 12,484. Basic 
‘st, 6,179; related groups, 561. Rates 
Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
‘ $246.50 $130.00 j 
221.00 120.00 
196.00 110.50 
Sandard red, $40; bleed, 10%. 


FURNITURE, HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


& ‘Drapery Dept. Ma , 373 Fourth 
W York 16. Published I by Hall Pub. 
Nae size, 9x12. Type page, 
10th Forms close 25th. 
n 4 15-2. 
, 5,597; (gross), 6,470. Retail 
thers, 1,024. Rates— 
% Page ¥% Page 
$160.00 $100.00 
120.00 75.00 
Bs 110.00 67.00 
875; bleed, 15%. 


NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


February, 


CA 
ee 
Handbook, 373 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Hall 
Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published April and Oct. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Spring, 1948, 6,331; (gross), 
7,900. Interior decorators, 5,174; retail, 
1,121; others, 36. — 

% Page 


Times Ay 4 
1 155. 0 $ 85.00 
2 : 110.00 60.00 
Standard c olor, $75; bleed, 15%. 


\ 
~ 


a Profits, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, 
Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 
1928. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%4x8%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,986; (gross), 11,784. Floor 
covering retail outlets and jobbers, 10,042; 
others, 1,022. Ra tes— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $216.00 

6 198.00 111.00 

12 180.00 102.00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Interior Decorators’ 


% Page 


$120 70-00 


Upholistering, 373 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Hall Pub. Co. Est. 1888. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. 

Circulation, 3,646; 4,560. Mfrs. 
of upholstered furniture, jobbers, 
Rates— 

% Page 


(gross), 
2,212; 
631; others, 833. 
std 2 P , 
1 . ; $ 67.00 
6 5. 5.00 50.00 
12 30.0 42.00 
Standard colors, $65; ble ed, 15%. 


Cp 
Gas, 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, 4. 
Calif. Published by Jenkins Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1925. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 6,611; (gross), 6,936. Gas 
companies and executives, 5,250; mfrs. and 
jobbers, 571; others, 611. 
Rates—1 page, $250; 6 pages, $200; 12 


pages, $175 
Standard red, blue, orange, $60; bleed, $30. 


HARDWARE 


CCA 


185 Dartmouth St., 


New England Hardware, 
New England 


Boston 16. Published by 
Hardware Dealers Assn. Est. 1947. rim 
size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-0. 

Circulation, Nov., 1948, 4,181; (gross), 
4,468. Retail stores, 2,678; managers and 
key clerks, 758; others, 882. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

1 $115.00 $ 65.00 $ 36.00 

6 107.00 61.00 34.00 

12 95.00 55.00 31.00 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 


CCA 


—s 
New Hardware News, 6 Church St., New 


York 6. Est. 1947. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


1949 


1948, 31,112; (gross), 
$8,852, including 5,980 
1,551; chain and dept. 


$130; 


Circulation, April 
33,021. Retailers, 
rotated; jobbers, 
store buyers, 880. 

Rates—1/9 page (3%x4%), 
6 times, $105; 12 times, $90. 
Standard red, $75. 


1 time, 


HOSPITALS, NURSING 


Hospital Topics and Buyer, 30 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2. Published by Hospital 
Buyer Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,576; (gross), 12,007. Hos- 
pitals and sanatoriums, 8,866; government 
hospitals, 524; industrial hospitals, 1,188. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 

1 205. $108.00 
6 J 97.00 
12 85.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


R. N.—A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. 
Published by Nightingale Press, Inc. Est. 
1937. Trim size, 54x7%. Type pase. - 4% 
6%. Published’ 10th. Forms close’ 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1948, 151,556; (gross) 
154,683. Active registere d nurses, 150,643; 
others, 958. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $625.00 

6 590. 00 
12 550.00 
Color, 3125; bleed, $10. 


% Page 
$ 63.00 


52.00 
45.00 


\% Page 
$195.00 
175.00 
160.00 


\% Page 
$340.00 
320.00 
300.00 


HOTELS 


CCA 


Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Published bw Vincent Edwards & Co. 
Est. 1900. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, May, 16,595; (gross), 
17,045. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $325.00 

6 308.75 
12 292.50 
Color, $95; bleed, 25% 


1948, 


4 Page \% Page 
$170.00 $ 90.00 
161.50 85.50 
153.00 81.00 


CCA 


Keeler's Pacific Hotel and Restaurant Review, 
Central Tower, San Francisco 3. Published 
by Western Trade Publishers, Inc. Est. 
1877. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pase, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20t Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Aug., 1948, 5,186; (gross), 
5,267. Hotel owners and megrs., 3,139; res- 
taurant owners and mgrs., 1,210; others, 307. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 $176.00 

6 154.00 

12 132.00 
Standard color, $50; 


ly, Page \% Page 
$110.00 $ 72.00 
94.00 60.00 
83.00 55.00 


bleed, 15% 


5625 Hollywood Blivd., Holly- 
Published by E. M. Ingledue. 
Est. 1937. Type page, 74%4x9%. Published 
at. Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 
J-4. 
Circulation, 2,016; (gross), 2,500. 
1,280; travel agents, 698. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Wy, ty 1/3 Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.0 He 00 
6 130.00 70.00 .00 
12 120.00 65.00 4: .00 


Travel index, 
wood 28, Cal. 


Hotels, 


13 





10'%4x11 


INSTITUTIONS 








Pub. 


close Mar 


discounts, 1° 


Circulation, spring 1917 and spr 
editions combined, 23,355; 
2 consecutive editions 
2%x1 inch), $110; : 


American Laundry Digest, (gross) 
; Published by American Trade 
Magazines, Inc inches, $116: 


$26 





Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chi- Circulation, Aug., 1948, 14,221; 


Published by Domestic Engineer- 


ype page, 10%x13\% 


(gross), 53,926. 
trial cafeterias, 2,493; wholesalers, supply Bradstreet, hl 


their agents, 5,397; 


24,716 


1 ine} 


10% for 


New rk & 
rir 
Published 


\ge v dis 


75,158; (gross 


general, s $ and 


institutions, 1,743; building own- 
, 2,844; others, 3,072 others 
Cleaning and Laundry World, 1114 ist Ave 
Published by Cahir Pub 
Trim size, 84x11\% 


17,944 


Pag 
260.0 
240.0 


”) 


15% 


bined cleaning and laundry 
laundries, 3,039; allied trades, 


INSURANCE 


Dearborn St.. 


Industrial Bulletin, 621 


Circulation, 30,238; “31,065 


Insurance Review, 
Philadelphia 39, 

Published by Chilton Co. 1 

i Type page, 7x10. 


Standard red, #60; ble 


Loundryman, The, 9 





Industrial Equipment News, if] Sth Ave 


tion, 9,463; (gross), 9,834. Agents 
Thomas Pul 


Agency discounts, 15-0 


Sx1il. Typ 
Forms 

Rates 
1/3 Pag 
2140.0 
130.4 


120.0 


NBY 


N 


Publist 


Agency discounts 


53,304; (gross 


10,509; plant a 


Administrative, 
IS. maintenance 


2.58 Rates 


20.00 
15.00 


110.00 


12 
Combined multiple units, up t 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


above scale 


/9 


units may! 





MacRae's Blue Book, Hut 


size, 8%x10" 
Published May 


Applied Hydraulics, 1240 Ontario St., Cleve- 


Trim size. 8%x11% Forms close Jan Discounts 


1918 edition, 17,268; gross 
4.148; metal ! 


(National Jeweler), 
5. Published by National Jeweler 


1906. Trim size, 5%x8\%. Type 
industries, 


qu es, 


Machinery mfrs 
1,523; processing plants and parts contrac 7s 


mfrs., 875; aviation, automotive 


2. 
(gross), 25,616. 


furnish 


puges 


Mill & Factory, 


LAUNDRIES, CLEANING AND 


Compressed Air Magazine, Circulation, 38,186; 


Type page, 7x10 


American Drycleaner, 21 W. Huron St., Chi 


Standard red or blue, 860; bleed, 15¢ 
New Equipment Digest, 


Plates week later 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory, formerly  Cireulation, Sept., 1948, ¢ 


Plant Purchasing Directory, 333 N. Michi- 


Industrial Directories, Inc 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, F: 
















948 
ruary, 


z 1948 








Y page, 


Oceupat oncl 
13, O 


mm, 


16,950. \dministrative, 
18; ety, 


200 


‘ 1 

s 1 Page 
S27H0.00 
250.00 
> 00 


Pocific Factory, 


Published by 


blished 


~ unt 


Aug., 1948, 


1 Page 
00 
AU 
s oo 


d or 


Plant Engineering, 53 W 


ig ill 


[ype page 


Ist 


July, 


Production 


ed 


\ 


Surplus Reco: 


I 


Western Indus 


| 
Da 


‘ard , 


NDUSTRIAL 


units, 


Hazards, 


t 
eth 


2/9 Page 
300.00 
250.00 
230.00 

$120 


$110; 


1240 
Est. 1938 


iS units, 


1/9 Page 
$150.00 
135.00 
125.00 

per unit; 24 

S105 


Ontario St., 


rrim size, 8%x 


7x10 Published Ist 


Agency 


1948, 17, 


6.071 
others, 
Page 
£160.00 
145.00 
DbO.00 
blue, 


09 Mission St.. San 
Fellom 


size, 8',x11 
Sth I 
s, 15-2 
packing 
lumber, 


» Page 
£125.00 
105.00 
100.00 
yellow, 850: 


Published 


Est. 19147 


discounts, 15-2 


yrange, 


orms 


7,633; 


Jackson 
by Technical 
lrim , 


) 

808; (gross), 

: production, 
SOS Rates 

1/3 Page 
$120.00 
105.00 

95.00 

en, $50; 


Fran 

Pub. Co 
rype pag 
close 15th 


(gross), 
and canning, 
620; others 


\% Page 
* 70.00 
60.00 
55.00 

, 15% 


Bivd., 


size, 3 x 


4 


x10. Published 20th pre¢ 


Agency 


il process, 


216; lumber, 


2,263 ; 


textile, 


pages, $425; 6 


194s, 28, 


discounts, 15-2 


749; (gross), 
5.546; food. 
1.966; ma 

buildings, 


pages, 


24 pages, $310; 36 


range, 


Equipment, 107 S 
Ist 1vi2 Adv 


ist I 


s, 15-2 
1948, 39, 


idministratiy 


n, 31,279; 
Rates 

1 Unit 
So O00 
£00 


»00 


Wacker 


rns 


Drive, 


blue, 


green, 


Dearborn St 


unit, 344% 
close 25th 


906; (gross 


2 Units 
£168.00 
153.00 
145.00 


Chicago 
P. Scanlan 
7x10 Pub 
Agency dis 


Kross}, 


rking, electrical and 


wnt, 19, 


tated 


s, 8175: ¢ 


03, including 
d= machin 


Rates less than 


ry dealers, 


S160: 


pages, 


Market St.. San Fran 


shed by 
im size, 8 
shed 25th 
liscounts, 
1948, 
ig, 3,612; 
al 
s 1.713 


Pages, S240: ¢ 


prec I 
8,109; 


industries, 


King Publica 


x1l1',. Type 
orms 


15-2 

(gross), 
1,170; 
1.089: 


Less 


p iges, 


Rates 


bleed, 20 


MARKETING, February, 1949 


and Equipment News, Work-Boat Edition, 
FE. 4ist St.. New York 17. Published 
y Boat Statistics & Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1939. 
rrim size, 84x11 [ype page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. 1. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
April, 1948, 19,425; (gross), 20,497. Rates 
limes 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $360.00 $190.00 $120.00 
6 280.00 150.00 90.00 
1 page, 6 consecutive issues, $250. 
Standard 75: bleed, 15%. 


Marine Age, 75 West St.. New York 6. 
lished by Gardner Pub. Corp. Est. 1927. 
rrim size, 84¢x11\. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1948, 3,923; (gross), 
4,217. Ship companies, 2,224; 
shipbuilding companies, 760; government 
departments, 294; others, 650. Rates 
age 4, Page 


rimes 1 Page ly 
1 £180.00 $100.00 & 60.00 
6 150.00 80.00 15.00 
12 140.00 75.00 10.00 
S50; bleed, 15%. 


S andard color, 


Marine Progress, 90 Broad St., New York 4. 

Published by Marine Progress, Inc. Est. 

1933. Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 5th Forms close Ist. Agency 
a 


discounts, 15-2 

Cireulation, Oct., 1948, 3,181; (gross), 
3,722. Operating companies, 1,403; ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 895; 
others,, 884. Rates 
limes 1 Page 
£175.00 
160.00 
145.00 


ndard color, $35; 


colors, 875: 


Pub- 


Sept., 
operating 


CCA 


\ Page 
= 60.00 
50.00 
15.00 


ly Page 
£100.00 
85.00 
80.00 
bleed, #20 


b 
. 
Sta 


CCA 


<r 

Broad St., New York 
Maritime Activity 
Type page, 7x10 


Maritime Reporter, 8() 
‘e fe Published by 
Reports, Inc Est. 1939 
Published 1st and 15th. Forms close 1 week 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, May, 1948, 8,911; (gross), 
9,200. Shipbuilding and ship repair com- 
panies, 2,469; operating companies, 3,913; 
others, 2,548. Rates 
limes 1 Page 

1 $185.00 


1/6 Page 
$ 60.00 
15.00 
10.00 


1/3 Page 
£110.00 

12 150.00 80.00 
24 140.00 75.00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


CCA 


Cleveland 13, O 
Est. 1945. 
Pub- 
dis- 


Fiow, 1240 Ontario St., 
Published by The Flow Pub. Co 
rrim size, 844x11\. Type page, 7x10. 
lished 1st. Forms close 5th. Agency 
ounts, 15-2 

Circulation, July, 
26,826. Metal products 
food and canning, 3,893; 
ical, 2,686; paper products, 
products, 1,268; textile, 1,573; 
tion, 1,663; others, 6,966. Rates 
rimes 1 Page 4 Page 

8390.00 $240.00 

6 375.00 220.00 
12 350.00 205.00 
Standard red, blue, orange, 
biced, 10% 


1948, 24,629; (gross), 
and mfrs., 6,545; 
process and chem 
1.304; wood 

transporta- 


\, Page 
$150.00 
130.00 
120.00 
yellow, 860; 


Modern Materials Handling, 131 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16. Est. 1946. Trim size, 84x11. 
[ype page, 7x10 Published 1st. Forms 
lose Sth Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, Oct., 1948, 19,598; (gross), 








Speaking of 
CCA 


STATEMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS, 
as a long time member of CCA has, 
from the furnished 
complete and detailed statements 


start, the most 


possible. 

For instance, its title break down 
(par 9) includes some 30 classifica- 
tions under 4 major headings. Here 
is audited evidence for advertisers of 
the accuracy of |EN's closely con- 
trolled list. 


In addition, |EN extends par 9 to 
include a break down of reader plants 
by financial rating . . . . information 
available from few (if any) other 
CCA Statements. 

(non-audited) infor- 
data on 


Supplementary 


mation § includes request 
readership, titles of readers, use of 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


for buying needs, and other pertinent 
facts of value to advertisers. 


In short... . here is audited and un- 
usually complete proof of the cover- 
age and readership values which 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
delivers at a cost of only $110 to $120 


an issue. 


53,304 shown on | E N's current report 
. . « 60,000 starting with January, 1949. 


1EN's CCA Report is one of the 
most complete published. 


A copy belongs in your permanent media 
file for reference whenever you are 
faced with the problem of selling eco- 
nomically and effectively to industry. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. 
Boston — Chicago — Cleveland — Detroit 
Los Angeles — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh 


(See Page 119) 
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22,391. Mfg. 13,059; dist. and storage, 
1.838; others, 2,957. Rates 
rimes 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $350.00 $210.00 $125.00 
6 320.00 195.00 115.00 
12 300.00 185.00 105.00 


Standard red, blue, orange, yellow, green, 
£50; bleed, 15%. 


MEDICAL, DENTAL 


Current Medical Digest, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1934. Trim 
size, 5%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub 
lished Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, Sept., 1948, 
103,326; (gross), 105,068. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page 1% Page \% Page 
1 $450.00 250.00 $145.00 
6 395.00 220.00 125.00 
12 370.00 205.00 115.00 


Standard color, 8100; bleed, £10 


CCA 


Dental Laboratory Review, Essex Bidg., Min 
neapolis 2, Minn Est. 1925 Type page 

5/16x7 3/16. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 
Sept., 1918, 7,618; (gross), 8,535. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $105.00 $ 62.50 $ 44.75 
6 100.00 58.25 12.50 
12 95.00 55.00 10.00 


Color, #25: bleed, $5 


laa t 

CCA NBY 
Dental Survey, [essex Bidg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. Est. 1925. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
page, 4 5/16x7 3/16. Published 1st. Forms 
close ist preceding. Agency discount, 15-0 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 73,949; (gross), 
76,212. Rates 


rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 £240.00 $130.00 8 70.00 
6 210.00 115.00 60.00 
12 195.00 105.00 55.00 


Standard color, #50; bleed, $10 


CCA 

intemnnnil 
MD, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
Published by Students’ Magazines, Inc. Est 
1946. Type page, 44,x6%. Published 5th, 
Oct. to June. .Forms close 15th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 


( irculation, 18,236; (gross), 18,994. Rates 


limes 1 Page \%, Page \%, Page 
$215.00 $120.00 & 65.00 
6 195.00 110.00 60.00 
9 175.00 100.00 55.00 


Color, 83 


i: bleed, #10 


Medical Economics, 210 Orchard St., Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Published by Medical Economics, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Trim size, 54%44x7%. Type 
page, 44,x64. Published Ist. Forms close 
ith Agency discounts, 15-1 Circulation, 
Sept., 1948, 136,339; (gross), 140,650. Rates 


rimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 £610.00 $345.00 $180.00 
t) 60.00 300.00 165.00 
12 520.00 285.00 160.00 


Color, 8125; bleed, #10 


NBD) 


Modern Medicine, 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 


2, Minn Published by Modern Medicine 
Pubs. Est. 1932. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
page, 4\4x6% Published 1st and 15th 


Forms close 30 days preceding Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


130,670; (gross), 133,081. Rates 


rimes 1 Page \ Page \% Page 
1 £610.00 $340.00 $195.00 

12 500.00 270.00 155.00 

24 175.00 260.00 145.00 


Standard red, $125; bleed, #25 


16 


Circulation, Sept., 1948, 


CCA 
Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 
22, Est. 1911. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 
page, 4 5/16x7 3/16. Published ist. Forms 
close Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 71,902; (gross), 
73,370. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 80.00 
6 220.00 115.00 65.00 
12 210.00 110.00 60.00 
Color, 850; bleed, $8. 
CCA 


Osteopathic Profession, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Osteopathic 
Press, Inc. Est. 1933. Trim size, 54%44x7%. 
Type page, 44% x6%. Published 20th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, May, 1948, 10,621; (gross), 11,289. 


Rates 

Times 1 Page \ Page \% Page 
1 $155.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 77.00 42.00 
12 135 75.00 40.00 


5.00 
Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 


METALWORKING 


CCA 


Die Castings, 1240 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, 
O. Published by Technical Pub. Co. Est. 
1943. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published 1st. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, July, 1948, 12,386; (gross), 
13,628. Officers, 1,353; engineers, 5,586; 
mgrs. and supts., 2,777; purchasing, 1,486; 
others, 1,407. National rates— 


rimes 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $320.00 $275.00 $145.0 
6 305.00 240.00 125.00 
12 285.00 225.00 115.00 
Finishing section rates— 
1 $250.00 $180.00 $105.00 
6 235.00 165.00 95.00 
12 210.00 150.00 85.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, orange, $60; 
bleed, 10% 


industrial Heating, Union Trust Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. Published by National In- 
dustrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Trim size. 
5%x7-13/16. Type page, 44%x6%. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
0-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 15,048; (gross), 
15,742. Metal working plants, 9,682; iron 
and steel plants, 2,634; furnace and oven 
868; ceramic mfrs., 556; others, 1,432 


mfrs., 

Rates 

Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 55.00 35.00 
12 100.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red. $20; other standard colors, 
£35: bleed, $5. 


CCA 


Light Metal Age, 201 N. Wells St.. Chicago 
6, Il. Published by Fellom Pubs. Est. 
1943. Trim size, 8%x11\%4%. Type page, 7x 
10. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 1. Forms 
close ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Aug., 1948. 5,006; (gross), 
5,200. Producers, 332; fabricators, 4,213; 
others, 465. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
$200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 

6 175.00 100.00 58.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 


Standard red, blue, #50; bleed, 15%. 


— 

Machine and Too! Blue Book, 222 East Willow 
Ave., Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock 
Pub. Co Est. 1905. Trim size, 5%x7%. 
Type page, 4%4x6%. Published 1st. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, July, 1948, 34,037; (gross), 
35,817. Companies, executives, 20,712; 
mechanical, 9,211; machinery and equip- 
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ment dealers and mfrs. representatives 
1,944; others, 2,826. Rates— . 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 fF 
i $180.00 $ 95.00 soar 
6 160.00 85.00 45.00 


12 150.00 80.00 42.50 
Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, $20. 


cca NBD, 


Metal-Working Equipment, 60 E. 42nd §. 
New York 17. ublished by Sutton Pyb 
Co., Inc. Est. 19445. Standard unit, 14 
nage, 3% x4%. Published 20th preceding 
‘orms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15.2 
Circulation, July, 1948, 26,488; (gross), 
28,275. Iron and steel, 7,867; machinery 
12,286; transportation equipment 4,34): 
non-ferrous, 1,409; others, 1,784. Rates— 


Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
1 $130.00 $260.0 
6 120.00 230.00 
12 115.00 226.00 


Oo Ss @ 


Machinery, 148 Lafayette St.. Ne York 13 
Published by the Industrial Press. Est. 
1894. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8\4x11\ 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, ABC, 18,214; (gross), 23,13. 
Mfrs. of equipment and machinery, 9,79! 
processing plants and parts mfrs, 3,62; 
railroads, mines, etc., 929; metal producers, 
189; govt., 951; distributors, dealers and 
exporters, 683; engineers, 505; others, 1,416 

Circulation, CCA, 21,315; (gross), 23,164 
Mfrs. of equipment and machinery, 12,689 
processing plants and parts mfrs., 4,11/ 
railroads, mines, etc., 1,069; metal pr 
ducers, 288; govt., 960; distributors, dealer 
and exporters, 683; engineers, 505; others, 
995. 

Rates—Less than 1% pages, $340; 1% 
pages, $320; 3 pages, $305; 6 pages, $29); 
12 pases, $270; 18 pages, $255; 24 pages 
$240. 


Standard red. blue, green, yellow, orange 
$50; bleed, $35. 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cincio 
nati 2. Published by Gardner Publications 
Inc. Est. 1928. Trim size, 544x7%. Type 
page, 444x6%4. Published ist. Forms clos 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1948, 36,907; (gross 
37,858. Companies and administration 
executives, 17,077; mechanical executives 
14,949; others, 4,833. Rates 












Times 1 Page 1% Page \ Page 
$190.00 $100.00 ‘ 52.5 

6 170.00 90.00 47.50 
12 160.00 85.00 45.00 





Standard red, $45; standard blue, orang 
green, yellow. 860; bleed, $20 











Organic Finishing, 11 W. 42nd St., New Yor! 
18. Published by Finishing Publication 
Inc. Est. 1939. Trim size, 84x11. 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms clo 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 9,584; (gross 
11,833. Companies operating  finishit 
















depts., 4,058; professional executives, 2260 

production and finishing executives, 3” 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 Page \, Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 52.0 
6 160.00 7.00 44.4 
12 145.00 80.00 20 





Standard red, $40: matched colors, 
bleed, $15 
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Steel, 
Publi: 
tion, 
7x10, 
days 
Circ 
Mfrs 
ment 
plants 
metals 
porter 
portat, 
assn’s, 
Cire! 
Mfrs. ‘ 
ment 
proces: 
railroa 
£20; m 
municj 
‘xporte 
'iMes 
1 
13 
% 
59 


Standar 
Dieed. § 





“iscount 
Cireu); 
52. 
Supts.. 
metallur; 
ilmes 



















Production Engineering & Manogement, 2° 
W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich is 
by Bramson Pub. Co. Est 1935. Trim “e 
844x114. Type page, 7x10 Published rx 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, - 

Circulation, July, 1948, 22,000; (a 


22,350. Owners, officials, 6,267; mfé. on 
9,263; eng. execs., 4,248; machine and 
designers, 582; engineering pure 
officials, 737; others, 1,603. 9275; 


Rates—1 page, $290; 3 pages, 
pages, $260; 12 pages, $250: 18 pages 
36 pages, $215; 48 pages, $21°. 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow 
bleed $830. 


§28 
$6! 


194 
























oducers 
ers and 
s, 1,416 
23,164 
. 12,689 
, 4,11 
fal pr 
dealers 
others. 


40; 1 
s, $29 
{ pages 


orange 
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, Cincin 
lications 
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(gross 
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New York 
plications 
1%. Tyr 
rms clos 


(gross 


ie a . 
purchasi™ 



















weducts Finishing, 451 Main St., Cincinnati 
published by Gardner Publications, Inc 
fet 1936. Trim size, 514x7%. Type page 
gx6! Published ist. Forms close 15th 
gency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 16,772; (gross) 
17,600. Companies and administration 
recs. 170: works executives, 7.217; pur 
hasing officials, 841; others, 1,440 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page \% Page 





1 £180.00 S$ 95.00 S 50.00 
PF 160.00 85.00 15.00 
12 150.00 80.00 12.50 
Gandard red, $35: blue, orange, reen . on— 
‘ . SOLDERING pare) or 110v 


vellow 0: bleed, $20 








Should 



























































































































































































Trin e, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Forms close 25th. Agency 



























































Sreulat Aug., 1948, 4,591; (gross), | 
supts YT nies, mgrs., _execs., 41.166: 
Detallur > 17 eather s, 71; chemists, oe 
ee ; others, 357. Rates 
i; he L ( i, Page yy Page CCA! 
P . 0) $110.00 8 65.00 —se 
2 105.00 ° 60.00 Western Finishing, 1872 W. 5ith St. Los 
at 95.00 re An Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Linley Pub 
andard 1 0: bleed. 100% ’ Co. Est. 1947. Type page, 44%4x6%. Pub 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ‘ 
[aay Circulation, Aug., 1948, 5,860; (gross), 
6,383. Companies and execs., 2,333; works 
® — See. 1 others, 616. Rates 
: mes age ly Page 1 age 
er 7 4 urnal, 1975 Lee Road, Cleve 7 $125.00 $ Jobo $ Aon 
tions, Est hed by Huebner Publica 6 95.00 55.00 . 30.00 
Page, 5x7 : rrim size, 64%4x8%. Type 12 85.00 45.00 25.00 
r- Agenc, a 1 9p orms close Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 
ireuls — . —— 
8143 tion. g., 1948, 23,505; (gross), 
Production . nal management, 12,096; f 
Management igement, 1,992: tooling NBD 
chasing, 3 429 ; engineering, 4,511; pur- a 
Times 1 Pa vernment, 94. Rates— Western Metals, 198 S. Alvardo St Los 
821; Ay Page 4 Page Angeles 4. Published by Jenkins Publica- 
98 vin7 oe $ 62.00 tions, Inc. Est. 1942. Trim size, 8%4x11\. 
~ 180 90 °0 56.00 Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
landard red 99.00 53.00 close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
» charge. nge or blue, $50; bleed, Circulation, Sept., 1948, 3,985; (gross), 





4,347. Metal processing, 1,776; metal goods 


N 
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The only exclusively new-products 
hillabed ‘by Steel Publications, nce, Est publication in the metal-working field 


about M-WE 


working I" 








os 
FACTS You Sa all phases of the agen Z and 
ii et served M-WEc igning, et gineering: | sts, tools and 
fesole, 222 E. Willow Ave., Wheaton, Il <= 1. THE MARK » manufactur ng, ae on el metal product” senance 
Published by Hitchcock Pub. Co. Est 1942. a ” qustries, 1 ae nts producing oe nt, ae? equipment, ma 
rim 5! Ox rype page, 9x7 4 Pub —— Pp irchasing a ra ansportat on eq® ane “10 ys metal products. 
shed 15th Forms close 30th Agency - parts, ma hinery, ther ferrous and? re _— producing 
jiscounts, 15-2 ‘ prachine tools and OF" ; ses the metal processi’ + of the long 
Circulation, July, 1948, 20,950; (gross TEREST M WE prow: nformatior ervice aad inquiries 
72,100. Mfrs. of metal products, machinery 2 READER ' oh an exclusive proaut eet the thousa! sight 4 and edi- 
and machine tools, 5.881; machine shops, industri Ae enis type of MAESZIN ¢h from both the advertis™ 
873: electrical equipment mfrs.., 1.156: felt need * “é " facture? each mom" = 
mines, wells and refineries, 1,445; steel navn eWEi the monthly 
and foundries, 1,162; automotive and 7 toria aterial. e ol new metal wort 
ation, 771; others, 3,504. Rates tea nent pitoRiAl AIM The edit ments v materials, 8PP? 
Times | Page Page rage 3.€ er e factu , pat ; formation 
1 $155.00 & 82.50 s m+ ' - rue presentat ae  achinery: ’ , i the pertinent 1 
6 135.00 72.50 Q 75 INDEXING FT ng equipme””’ exert? Each ite Teen oo 
12 125.00 67.50 16.25 Has Dive cat ane a al an ea it over 26,000 cop"* 
“Seandard red, $30: bleed, $20 e placed bet gia ed distt t ¢M-WI ¢ the ar ? 
a cincULATION The eving those plants © ‘The entire circulall 
— ¥ “oe (C.C-A-) » TOM see netal indust? TS en ae 
o B G ga) coc et aint ea ete 
» « ‘ - 1 
—_ ume OE is addresse to indi i ve of the « ee oe we™ 
M aref | verificatio! I iership pre’ ae 
ter carel¥ ¢ Readers"! 
Steel, Penton Blidg., Cleveland, O. Est. 1882 pee ¢ a recent Audit of Rea » with 
Published by Penton Pub. Co Subscrip st average of 6.91 reader aver type ™ hly put + terial 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8%4x114. Type page, ra ity; M-WEis® eweper aethod of presente “appears 
16. Published Monday. Forms close 14 - “DP 5 Good visiBit wach page THE tails erupt Advertising aT ae 
lays prec ding Agency discounts, 15-2 als oyrey three jumns to oo reading u var ey wh and < iths pace _— 
Circulation, ABC, 13,234; (gross), 20,066. hres cn cover to-cover FOOT, sig only im Ve ate is $115.00 per men 
Virs of ssembled metal products, equip - ES reading mat = bie , y page twelve 1 
ee — machinery, | 6.034; processing STOCK oa Space cost is economics Dept. SR for copy of the folder 
plants and parts mfrs., 2.451; producers of For Punc : a MWE, write OS yipment.” ‘ 
netals, 1.372; distributors, de alte rs and ¢ > For the complet eed Kew? About Metal-Working _ ‘a 
porters, 1.021: railroads and other trans wpocts You Sho 1PMENT , | 
portation services, 584; govt., 389; trade £2) ING Eau 
ssn's, tii iries, schools 154: others, 914 P Metat-Work HING CO in ent 
ue ireulation, CCA, 18,152; (gross), 20,096. puBLISHED by suTTON per WORKING EQUIP 
ifrs. of assembled metal products, equip , ELECTR CAL EQUIPMENT © ew YOR! =" 
mnt and machinery, 10,214; commercial publisher 9 og EAST 42 deg Jervilt 6-393) 
proeessing plants and parts mfrs., 3,547 aamitl GLENDALE 4 CALF 
railroads ther transportation service 3. ug west HARTFORD — sas west Colgrose, 
%0; metal producers, 1,457; federal, state, —* CLEVELAND 19 ue V1 Weed 32-7447 Cher 
—— 127: distributors. dealers and CHICAG ichigan Av* 150) poe 948 
‘xporters, 1.028; others, 1,034 ates ° 
mes 1 Page 1 Page Rat ; Page ee ee a. emer: Abn 
. S740,00 £180.00 ¢ 95 00 ott “ ri R de 
20 00 150.00 gn 00 - - New LIT? ATURE 3.11.3 - <4., Recher 
f 60.00 140.00 75.00 . ne sp 10 ers Manuiecturer | NEW aon 
Star 00 130.00 70.00 ailable #8 5 Oe. wv ee 
andard blue, green, orange, $60; CRAY alder pve, renee 





mfrs., 682; construction and maintenance, 
148; others, 765. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page \% Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 $100.00 $ 66.75 
6 175.00 95.00 66.75 

12 150.00 87.50 60.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, $45; bleed, $30. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 


Public Works Magazine, 320 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1896. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


17 











































































Circulation, Aug., 1948, 11,510; (gross), 
12,900. City engineers and city managers, 
3,959; county, town and state engineers, 
2,828; contractors, 1,161; engineers, 1,534; 
water works supts., engineers and megrs., 
3,213. Rates, same size space in each issue 


Times 1 Page Page 4 Page 
1 $324.00 $180.00 $ 96.00 
6 254.00 144.00 81.00 
12 233.00 27.00 72.00 
Standard red, #60; bleed, 15% 


The Sewerage Manual, 320 Lk. 45th St. New 
York 17 Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1933. Trim size, 84x 
li Type page, 7x10. Published Oct. 1 
Forms close Aug. 15. Agency discounts, 0-2. 

Circulation, 1948 edition, 5,355; (gross), 
6,200. City engineers, 2,475; consulting 
engineers, 1,015; supts. sewage treatment 
and supts of sewers, 350; contractors, 
1,117; others, 398 

Rates-—-1/3 page, $82; % page, #112; 1 
page, $200; 2 pages, $165; 4 pages, $155 
Standard red, $70; bleed, 15% 


Western City, 458 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
13 Published by League of Cal. Cities 
Est. 1924 Trim size, 9%x12% rype page, 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Nov., 1948, 7,073; (gross) 
7,483. Mayors, 1,024; engineers, 463; supts 
and dept. heads, 985; aldermen, 2,265; 
other city officials, 1,194; others, 1,062 


Rates 

rimes 1 Page \% Page \, Page 
1 £170.00 = 98.00 & 51.00 
bh 150.00 88.00 17.00 
12 130.00 78.00 12.00 


Standard red, 230; bleed, 10% 


OIL, PETROLEUM 


NBD 


Drilling, 1420 Pacith Ave.. Dallas 1 Pub 
lished by Associated Publishers, In« Est 
1939. Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th with Exposition issue Dec. 1 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, July, 1948, 6,721; (gross 
7,400. Oil well drilling contractors 1,971; 
producers operating drilling equipment and 
field men, 640; toolpushers (contractors’ 
field men), 1.860; major producers (drilling 
1,189; mfrs. and supplies, 914; 





depts.), 
others, 505 Rates 
Times 1 Page i, Page \, Page 
£255.00 $130.00 & 70.00 
7 200.00 115.00 65.00 
1 175.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard red, #35: bleed, $15 


Petroleum Equipment, 1114 Liberty St.. New 
York 6. Published by Petroleum Equip 
ment Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1938. Trim size, 
S\4x1l1\ Type page, 7x10 Published 
quarterly, Jan. 15. Forms close 20th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, July, 1948, 11,831; (gross) 
12,500. Producing, drilling and pipe lines, 
6,684; refining, 3,766; equipment mfrs. and 
supply companies, 1,371. Rates 


Times 1 Page l, Page \, Pag: 
1 $225.00 $135.00 & 82.50 
{ 190.00 112.50 67.50 
Standard color, 20 bleed, 15 


CCA 1BY 


Petroleum Marketer, 621 S. Michigan Ave.., 
Chicago 5 Published by Shaw Pub. Co 


Est. 1933 Trim size, 5%x8 ype page, 


44 x6% Forms close 20th 


Published 1st 
Agency discounts, 15-3 


> 


Circulation, July, 1948, 14,951; (gross), 


15,482. Oil company executives, 3.358: 

jobber executives, 9.946; refiner and com 

pounder executives, 811: others. 857 
Rates 1 page, $250; 12 pages, $175; 24 

pages, $150 

Standard red, #25 


18 








11%. Type page, 7x10. Publishe: 


Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15.) 











1 15th 






























































Circulation, July, 1948, 19,355; (gross 
20,123. Foods, 8,149; drugs, 1,906; Paper 
Petroleum Processing, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 1,122; candy, 873; mfrs., 5,353; others y 
land 13. Published by National Petroleum 3,531. Rates— 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Times 1 Page 14 Page + Page 
[ype page, 7x10. Published 1st Tues. Forms 1 $276.00 $148.00 * 80.0 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 6 218.00 126.00 75.06 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 9,435; (gross), 12 218.00 115.00 70.00 as 
10,963. Company executives, plant Color, 860; bleed, $15. 
mgrs. and dept. heads, 1,597; chemists, - 
1,032; foremen, 1,111; engineers, 3,505; a! it 
others, 668. = : Fo 
Rates—1 page 8275; 6 pages, 12 PAINT ( 
pages, $225. : 52 
Standard red, 860; bleed, 12%. 28 
Tin 
1 
eee — 6 
CCA NB R. 
; : a 
Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St. Los An — 
geles 14. Published by Palmer —— 
tions. Est. 1910. Trim size, 844x114. Type : 9712 : 
page, 7x10. Published 1st. i : ake American Paint — — ie gg oh . Was! 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. ington Ave.. St. Louis, 8. Published 
Circulation. Oct 1948. 4,802: (gross) Qmertone — ie rye. Est = 
ina. Gane, Gale wee! rim size, 8%4x11%. ype page, 7x 
~ Tia: ethers 188. Katee Tth'oe Published 15th preceding except July and 
i3th insertion in Annual Review Number “- Forms close ist. Agency discounts 
. > ry > . “ss : 
I ./- . doete z1 2 gies oD Circulation, Aug., 1948, 25,733; (gross a 
7 185 00 110.00 80.00 27,445. Retailers, 22,147; retailers and i 
1" 160 00 90.00 50.00 wholesalers, 2,170; mfrs., salesmen and & ‘x6! 
Standard red, 30%; others, bleed, ployees, 1,679. Rates— > 1 . Ager 
10% rimes 1 I age Ay Page Mi Pag. Ci 
$350.00 * $185.00 $120.0 - 
6 325.00 170.00 110.00 fm 22d 
10 300.00 160.00 100.00 Me ©; 
CCA Standard red, $60; bleed, $35 ; pa 
— 
World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th St.. New York 
19. Published by Mona Palmer. 1930 
Trim size, 104x13%. Type 9x12 — sii 
Published 7th. Forms close Agency ‘aa NBS 
discounts, 15-2 — be 
Circulation, 8,450; (gross), Ex 
ploration, drilling and production, 3,306; 
were gg | ge omg > —~* American Painter and Decorator, 3713 Wasi 
secutive insertions oe ington Ave., St. Louis, 8._ Published b 
Fimes 1 Paw % Page 1/% Pog American Paint Journal Co. Est. 19% 
1 £295.00 $200.00 $175.00 Trim size, 5%x8 Type page, 4%xf 
e- 255.00 "175.00 140.00 Published ist except July and Dec Forn Photo 
“1% 220.00 140.00 115.00 ‘lose 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 Publis 
Standard red. 860: bleed, 10% Cireulation, Aug., 1948, 68,917; (gross Ine. | 
*Seventh and 13th insertions Annual 70,269. Painting, te and = ished 
. - ‘ y “oO ‘acto ) r ° t 0 aeco + 
Review issue, published July ——, ee a 2 . am we \ 
1,206 Rates , Cire 
limes 1 Page 4 Page 4 Pag 12, 
PACKAGING 1 $350.00 $185.00 $120.0 a 
6 325.00 170.00 110.0 Times 
10 300.00 160.00 100 1 
Standard red, $85; bleed, $35 1 
—— < 
CA Stunda 
—— 
The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. Est. 1921 nog 
rim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub CCA 
lished ist. Forms close 18th. Agency dis — 
counts, none 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 5,482; (gross). ‘ . - 4 
7,008. Food mafre.. 2.961; drugs, cosmetics Nationa! Painters Magazine, 5° J: be 4 
and chemicals, 1.808: wines liquors, York 4 Published by Schnell Pub 
Inc. Est. 1874. Trim size, 8x11. Type pa 


620; others, 102 
Times 1 Page 
1 £230.00 
6 210.00 
12 195.00 


Standard red, 845: 


Rates 
i. Page 
£130.00 
115.00 
105.00 
bleed, $20 





$ 95.00 


1 Jn ge 

i, Pag combined with Jan. and Aug. Forms co 

85.00 Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 

75.00 Circulation, Sept.. 1948, 58,642; (gross 
Painting and decorating contr 


59,539. 


tors, 49.570; wholesalers, 3,365; 


7x10. Published 15th. Dec. and July iss 


salesme> 









» 

































2.840; lumber dealers, 1,674; others, ““ 
Rates F .) Fo 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 4 Page ~ 
CCA $440.00 $220.00 $120.0 ” Ircul 
—— 6 115.00 210.00 115.” 492, 
ee . 12 390.00 200.00 110.0 BR Producti 
‘ackaging ‘orade, 36 N. Michigan Ave., . . ~ ‘ » &80 ii 
Chicago 1. Published by Haywood Pub. Co Standard red, yellow, blue, Times 
Est. 1933. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published 15th. Forms close 20th ‘ 
Agency discounts, 15-2. . 
Circulation, Aug., 1948, 10,968; (gross), “ndard 
12,486. Food products, 4,139; toilet goods. — 
drugs, chemicals, 2,374; appliances and CCA 
parts, 1,108; brewers and distillers, 731: — 
others, 3,111 Rates 
rimes 1 Page \% Page \, Page 
erty +4 $175.90 $100.00 Western Paint Review, 1872 W. 54th St in 
6 260.00 155.00 95.00 +t : ley Pub Pr 
; - Angeles 37, Cal. Published by Linley. 
12 210.00 140.00 80.00 Co. Est. 1920. Trim size, 8'.x11 ly Ty 
Standard red. orange, yellow, green or blue, — page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms © 
’ ’ . 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 - 
Circulation, Aug., 1948, 22,316: abet 
- 23,000. Painting and decorating cone 
tors, 16,163; wholesale and retail, * 
mfrs. and executives, 2,046. Rates~ 
Times 1 Page % Pas “op. 
1 $315.00 $165 ay 
Packaging Systems Magazine, Long St., 6 280.00 150 9 
Columbus 15, O Published Systems 12 250.00 140 a 


Publishing, Ine 


Est. 1948. Trim size, 8%x 


Standard red, $60; bleed, #! 
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} Was 
shed b 
st. 1908 
, xt 
uly and 
scounts 


gross 
ers 


and -- 


, Page 
$120.0 
110.0 
100.0 


St, 4 
Pub 
ype pas 


ily jssue 
rms cio 


Americon Paper Merchant, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St.. Chicago 2. Published by Howard 
Publishing Co. Est. 1920. Trim size, 84x 
11% Iype page, 7%4x10. Published Ist. 
Forms yse 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, July, 1948, 4,391; (gross), 
$217. Jobbers, executives and salesmen, 
‘886; mills and converters, 477. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 

£145.00 $ 80.00 $ 48.0 

130.00 72.00 43.00 

115.00 65.00 38.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


CCA 


Post's Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18. Published by L. D. Post, 
Inc. Est. 1884 bt is size, 5x7%4. Type page, 
ix6\4. Published Jan. Forms close Sept. 1 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,651; (gross), 3,000. Pulp 
and paper mills, 1,082; allied industris, 
630; converters, 365; others, 574. Rates 
1 page $80; % page, $45; 4% page, $30 


r, £30 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo Industry, 


Publishe¢ l by 


New York 10 
Publications, 
ic. Est. 1948. Type page, 10%x13%. Pub- 
ished every other Tuesday Forms close 
tw weeks preceding Agency discounts, 


11,720; 


mirs.. and 


15 I 
Photo 


26th St., 
Industry 


Lirculation Sept., 1948, 
12,500. Dealers, 11,329: 
“1. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

1 £300.00 
l 60.00 


(gross), 
dist., 


16 Page \% Page 
$225.00 $135.00 
185.00 100.00 
150.00 85.00 
: bleed, 10% 


PLASTICS 


CCA 


Pasties World, 551 
Published by 
1943 ly 


Forms ose 


Fifth Ave... New 
Cleworth Pub. Co., 
unit, 34x4% Published 
15th Agency discounts, 


Sept., 1948, 25,337; 
21.492 Es x tives, 5,733; engineers, 
: Tn I 1, 3,826; buyers, 1,721; 
52 ate 
‘imes 1 


Vireulat (gross), 
9.038: 
others, 


2/9 Page 

of $224.00 
200.00 

192.00 

range, yellow, 


1/9 Page 
$112.00 
104.00 
100.00 
green, blue, 


PORTS AND HARBORS 


418 S. Market 
Traffic 
Assn. of 


tising office 
tr til. Published by 
rp cial organ Am. 


| 
NDUSTRIAL MARKETING, February, 


Port Authorities. Est. 1919. Trim size, 
844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, July, 1948, 10,070; (gross), 
10,913. Carriers, 1,636; stevedoring com- 
panies, 522; towing & lighterage cos., 410; 
construction, 914; terminals, 1,051; indus- 
trial export traffic managers, 2,690; others, 
1,165. Rates 


Times 1 Page Fe Page 
1 $275.00 $135.00 
6 245.00 125.00 
12 195.00 110.00 
Standard red, blue, $70; 
20%. 


bleed, 


yellow, 
POWER PLANTS 


200 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Combustion Pub. Co., Inc 
Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 25th: 
Agency diseounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Aug., 1948, 10,449; (gross), 
11,275. Engineering officials and executive 
engineers and engineers, 7,498; consulting 
engineers, 870; foreign, 1,541; others, 1,041 

Rates—-1 page, $180; 6 pages, $162; 12 
pages, $150 
Standard red. $50: 


Combustion, 


bleed, $20 


Mich. Pub 

1920. Trim 
Published 
discounts, 


Industry and Power, St. Joseph, 
lished by Maujer Pub. Co. Est 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
15-0 
Circulation, Sept.. 1945, 
38, 017. Process industries, 
516: metalworking, 7.258; utilities, 
7: ‘textiles, 2.099: food, 3,833; electrical, 
woodworking, 1.978; mines, 1,111; 
transport, 1,390; buildings, 4,031; others, 
Pedid« 


Rates—1 


37,307; 
2.806: 


(gross), 
process 


pages, $415; 6 
24 pages, $335 
yellow, orange, 


page, $425; 3 
pages, $400; 12 pages, $360; 
Standard red, blue, green, 
£70: bleed, $60. 


National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., Chi 
cago 3. Published by Nat’l Assn. of Power 
Engineers. Est. 1897. Trim size, 84&x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1948, 17,613; 
19,016. Mfg. & mining, 7,663; 
1, 248; service establishments, 5,554; 


° 
3,377. 


Rates—1 
pages, S200 
Standard red, 


(gross), 
utilities, 
others, 


977 


page, $275; 6 pages, $225; 12 


orange, blue, $50; bleed, 10% 


Power Plant 

Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Technical Publishing Co 
8144x114. Type page, 


Power Generation, including 
Engineering, 53 ’ 
4. Published by 
Est. 1896. Trim size, 
7x10 Published 1st Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Aug., 1948, 18,738; (gross), 
20,849. Chemical & process, 2,178; food, 
2,086; machinery, 992; metal, 869; utilities, 
1,190; hotels, hospitals, 1,627; institutions, 
1,627; engineering and cons., 1,056; foreign, 
1,212; others, 4,310. 

Rates based on space used in Power 
Generation and Plant Engineering — less 
than 3 pages, $300; 3 pages, $280; 6 pages, 
$260; 12 pages, $230; 24 pages, $210; 36 
pages, $200; 48 pages, $190. 
Standard red, blue, orange, 
$50; bleed, $40 


1949 


green, yellow, 


Packaging 
ystems 


THRE Nee eam 
Lom? eons, 
. 


STRETCH 


Your 


Advertising 
Dollar 
For LARGEST 


Packaging Circulation 


at LOWEST 
Per R 


PACKAGING SYSTEMS Readers 
are the men who use equipment 
and materials who have the 
BIG VOICE in Buying 


PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
MAGAZINE 


5 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
ADams 3291 


»ader Cost! 


PRINTING 


Monthly and The Printing In- 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Pub- 
Arts Pub. Co. Est. 1929. 
1x5%. Published 
Agency discounts, 


(gross), 52,216. Op- 
key executives, 9,027. 


Graphic Arts 
dustry, 608 S. 
lished by Graphic 
Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 
10th. Forms close 2ist. 
15-2. 

Circulation, 48,000; 
erating plants, 39,026; 
Rates 
Times 14 Page 

1 


1 Page . 
$150.00 


$270.00 
6 230.00 
12 210.00 
Standard red or blue, $65; 


e 
Py ‘85. + 
130.00 75.00 
120.00 70.00 
bleed, no charge. 


Printed Selling and Production, 22 E. Huron 
St.. Chicago 11. Published by Davidson 
Pub. C. Est. 1937. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Sept., 1948, 17,192; (gross), 
17,541. Printers, publishers, letter shops, 
9,702; advertising managers and produc- 
tion men, 4.629; others, — —_ s—- 
limes 1 Page » Pa 3 Page 

1 $260.00 $145 0 $100.00 

6 220.00 120.00 85.00 
12 180.00 100.00 70.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 10% 


Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 W. 3rd 
St.. Cleveland 13. Published by Willsea 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
Ds ige, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
15th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 9,386; (gross), 
10,788. Commercial plants, 4.993; news- 
papers, 3,874; equipment mfrs. 558. Rates— 
Times 1 Page l, Page \% Page 
$277.00 $154.00 $ 94.00 
6 244.00 139.00 79.00 
12 227.00 132.00 72.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


19 








RADIO 


r 


CCA NBL 


Radio & Electronic Jobber News, 524 FE 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Est. 1937 
Trim size, 1044x15\%. Type page, 9%x14 


Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sept., 1948, 5,167; (gross), 


5,545. Administrative and buying, 1,487; 

managers, 794; jobbers’ salesmen, 2,199; 

mfrs. and salesmen, 790 
Rates—1 page, #290; % 


6 page, $155; 
page, gO »% 


discount on 6 insertions, 
10% on 12 insertions. 


Standard red, #45; bleed, $25. 


Tele-Tech, 180 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Published bw Caldwell-Clements, Inc. Est 
1947 Trim size, 844x114 Type page, 7x10 


Published Ist Forms close 5th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Nov 1948, 13,640; (gross), 
15,504. Mfrs.. 5.552; management, opera 
tion and maintenance 1.241; armed serv 
ices, 998: distribution, 1.342; others, 1,569 
Rates pages, $295; 6 pages £290; 12 
pages 8275 
Color, 870: bleed. $55 


RAILROADS 





Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 


6, Ill. Published by Modern Railroads Pub 
Co. Est. 1945 rrim size, 9%x12%. Type 
page 7x10 Published ist Forms close 
15th Agency discounts 15-2 

Circulation, 19,842; (gross), 21,252. Ad 
ministrative and operating officials, 4,265; 


mechanical departments, 6,854; engineering, 
bridges & roadway depts., 7,068; purchas 


ing and stores, 1,240; others, 376. Rates 
Times 1 Page li, Page 4 Page 
1 8375.00 $195.00 £100.00 
6 100.00 160.00 85.00 
12 290.00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red. orange, blue, yellow, green 
875 bleed, 15¢ 


Transportation Supply News, affiliated with 
Traffic World, 418 So. Market St., Chicago 


7, Il. Published by Transportation Supply 
Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Type page, 10%x15. 
Published 20th Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Oct., 1948, 44,987; (gross). 


52,642. Operating, traffic, purchasing and 
executive personnel: bus lines, 3,358; mo 
tor carriers, 4.056; taxi companies, 2,577; 
railroads, 19,185; airlines, 1,205; terminal 
warehouses, 124; water transportation 
companies, 2,829. Industrial materials han 
diing and traffic personnel, 7,004; indus 
trial traffic mgrs. and officers, 3,368; others, 


732. Rates— 


rimes 1 Page 1/9 Page 1/9 Page 
(7x10) (3 5/16x5) 

1 8750.00 £495.00 £110.00 

6 690.00 175.00 100.00 
12 625.00 300.00 85.00 
Times 2/3 Page % Page 2/9 Page 
8620.00 £450.00 £210.00 

0 575.00 110.00 190.00 
12 500.00 50.00 160.00 


Standard red, 2100; bleed, 20%. 


REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 


CCA 


Locker Management, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louls 
2. Est. 1947. Trim size. 84%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 28th prec. Forms 


20 


close 8th. 


Circulation, Aug., 1948, 11,739; (gross), 15-2. 
12,566. Operators, 10,715; others, 1,329. Circulation, Mar., 1948, 36,898; (gross 
Rates 42,905. Home economics teachers, 32.633! 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page home demonstration agents, 4,12 Super. 
1 $240.00 $134.00 $ 93.00 visors, 402. Rates— 
6 218.00 119.00 82.00 limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
12 194.00 106.00 73.00 $750.00 $375.00 $187.50 
Standard red or blue, $55; bleed, $33. 4 650.00 337.50 175.06 
Color, 15%. ‘ 
— 
— CCA 
CCA — 
— 
Scholastic Coach, 7 East 12th St.. New You 
The Refrigeration Industry, 1240 Ontario St., 3. Published by Scholastic Corp. Est. 19% 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Published by Refrigera- Trim size, 844x11%. Type page, 7x10-3/1% 
tion Publications, Inc Est. 1944. ‘rim Published ist, except July, Aus Forms 
size, 844x114. Type page, 7x10. Published close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cip 
Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, lation, 17,923; (gross), 20,740. Rates— 
15-2 Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
Circulation, July, 1948, 26,629; (gross), $250.00 $170.00 $ 88.0 
28,204. Contractors, 9,765; dealers, 6,627; 6 240.00 163.25 84.2 
ice cream mfrs., bottlers, 997; cold storage 10 230.00 156.50 80.5 
packing plants, food lockers, 385; mfrs., Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
683; chain and retail stores, 576; refrigera 
tion engineers, supervisors, service mgrs., The Schoo! Executive—School Equipment New: 


793; distributors, 936; others, 3,444. Rates— 


rimes Page » Page 
1 $340.00 $215.00 
6 120.00 190.00 
12 100.00 175.00 


Standard red, 


bleed. 10 


orange, blue, 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


. 170 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Two mag 
1/3 Page zines published in combination by Th 
$180.00 American School Publishing Corp. Eg 
160 00 1929. Trim size, 84x11\4. Type page, 7x10 
135.00 Published ist. Forms close 12t! Agency 


yellow, 


RESTAURANTS 


emer 
— 
; 947 : , : Circulation, May, 1948, 13,072; (gross 
The Diner, 247 W. Front St., Plainfleld, N. J 13 245. Publie school administrat 3.998 
Published by Laurel Pubs. Est. 1940. Type high school and trade school principals 
page, ¢x10. Published 10th. Forms closs 2.899: colleges universities and norn 
20th. Agency discounts. 15-2 ret “oyna, 260: architects 129: others 
Circulation, April, 1948, 9,496; (gross), = ols, 4,260; architects, 1,429; 
9,720. Proprietors, mgrs. and chefs of Rates covering insertions in both mas 
diners and counter-service restaurants, azines— 
— ? > rimes 1 Page i, Page ; Pag 
rimes 1 Page ly, Page ¥, Page 1 8370.00 2200.00 $108 
: oye $110.00 $ 60.00 6 "310.00 170.00 9 
> pret tye 50.00 12 975 00 155 00 85 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 ee ey “A ee A 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. Standard red, $60; bleed, 15 
— 
—- 
— 
CCA, School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
York 17. Published by School Managem 
Inc. Est. 1932. Trim size, 10%x13. Tyt 


Restaurant Equipment Dealer, 


Ave. New York 17. Published by Ahrens wd, enc isc ; ? 
Pub. Co. Est. 1948. Trim size, 844x114 - eulatt 1 31 . i aes 34 754, Sc 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th prec pe Ia et ohhh Beclhaale fhr 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts O52 supts.. and assts., 11,190; presiden 

‘ : Tlie school boards, 4,818; principals, 


Circulation, 


8,250. 


stitutional supplies, 1,827: 


others, 302. Rates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page 
$225.00 $115.00 
6 208.00 106.00 
12 190.00 98.00 
Standard red, 875: bleed, 20% 


Nov., 1948, 7, 
Firms dealing in restaurant and in- 
executives, 


SCHOOLS 


71 Vanderbilt 


313; (gross), 


DI 


5.349: 
\% Page 


55.00 
51.00 


Jan., March, Sept., Nov. Agency disc 


$60; discounts, 15-2. Circulations: 


The School Executive 


© 


Circulation, 11,258; (gross), 12,54 
School Equipment News 


colleges, 1.633; others, 4,680 
Rates, standard 7x10 units 


limes 1 Page \% Page MF é 
1 $360.00 $215.00 $11 
> 6 300.00 185.00 100 
$0.00 2 270.00 170.00 92 
Color, #150 
ee 
— CCA 
— 


School Shop, 330 S. State St ames 
Ss 


Mich. Published by L. W. Prakken } a’ 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pase, fa ma 
Published 1st except July and Aug *" 


close 1st prec. Agency discounts, 1 


page, 944x11%. Published 5th. Forms cis 


Arbot 








Ounts, 
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— > y 
CCA NBD Circulation, 20,156; (gross), 21,63 “hers 
— as cipals and supervisors, 1,081; shop teack® 
18,753; others, 459. Rates us Pas 
rs . . Inge , . 
Forecast for Home Economists, 6 E. 39th St., rimes pS ty Ye Page 906 
New York. Published by Forecast Pub. Co. 1 = 0 br 00 8f 
Est. 1910. Type page, 7x10-3/16. Published 5 oh ae 144.00 “7 
20th prec. except July and Aug. Forms 10 ee 0 
close 20th of 2nd prec. mo. Agency dis- Bleed, 20% — 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, 25,284; (gross), 26,170. Home ly 
economics teachers, 20,204; home demon- CCA 
stration agents, 2,884; others, 2,042. Rates — 
age, $575; 2/: t ; P : : 
3340. ne $575; 3 page, $420; % page, Whet's New in Home Economics, ns 
ard color. $ igan Ave., Chicago 11. Published ®) 
Standard color, $100 & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. 1 m, sist 
11%. Type page, 7x10. ul 
Forms close 45 days prec. Agenmey 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 36,154; (gross 38,470, We 
economics teachers and supé¢ are: @ 
ies 


Modern Miss, 200 Madison Ave.., 
by Simplicity Pattern Co. 
Published 


16. Published 
Type page, 9%x12\. 


Est. 1937. 





New York 


home demonstration agents, 

1,525; others, 2,493. 
Rates—1 page, $625; 4 

page, $275. 

Standard red, green, blue 

bleed, 10%. 
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page, $370; 


yellow, 9 
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counts 


gross). 
32,613; 
Super. 


etn 


ub LYLUST yyy, 
. | ‘A cen 


4 Pag, 
$187 .5/ 
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nt News 
mag 
by Th 
p. Est Mmausorar aay Rates 205 
"ef ae ES + Ie OS 
se, Tall RSs So Po DO aS 
ao 
546. Sie 
® Bra » | 2 ~ 
my “> 
AD 
= Who Specialize in 
oe q bs Ss 
: . Alva A . = . 
: ’ ORS 
| = Advertis 
me ee = Selling and Advertisin 
thers RAD; bs 
th heen . . | d 
h mes sit __s st : 
ee «sms to Business & Industry 
‘ ee my as As tomes at 
$1 gee a nes PLDT Ae a ee 33 eee 
) fxr F 3292932 Pa PT BSE a34 
g 22 PAO MAIER Py HATA esa 
pee wit State te Seat y > + sia = —— 7 cha BI Tg . 
Wa Soya ats appa me —— INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the 
¥ pe he a . ® _ 
mr primary working tool for management, sales 
‘ ' sali and advertising men whose one common 
eS INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s editorial program, which has : . ome iar g ; ; 
. 4 made it the primary working tool for the management, sales function is selling to business and industry 
ms clos and advertising men who sell to business and industry, includes: whether presidents, vice presidents, gen- 
a Promotion of fundamental marketing research. eral managers, sales managers, sales engi- 
Promotion of sales training, sales control and marketing MNe€rs, sales promotion men, advertising 
i strategy built on facts. managers, or advertising agency executives. 
1 Helping industry to build sound distribution facilities. , - 
, For more than 32 years INDUSTRIAL 
Mak r é isi y » »ctiV o} i 1 an A Tg . 
ee —- ing more effective through research anc MARKETING has fostered this funda- 
; . ees . ; mental principle . . . unduplicated in its 
Promoting editorial progress and recognition of improved 3 e eee - 
, ar editorial service, through annual awards for editorial achieve- pioneering, specialized editorial service, 
pr ment ° ° 
ixit* “1 and editorial coverage among the three 
5 4 Promoting recognition of industrial advertising by advertising executive levels responsible for industrial 
Ab on agencies. o¢ ° ee 
- advertising buying decisions — top man- 
, Ps Promotion of organized effort through the National Indus 


SE Aig, scone ott ng agement, sales and marketing management, 


| : and advertising and public relations man- 
Providing fundamental information on industrial markets and 
how materials and supplies are bought. agement. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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TEXTILES supts., equipment and maintenance, engl. 
neers, 471; supts. track, overhead | 
: engineers, 209; supts. transportation and 
operating, 316; publicity, assns., safety ang 
ates traflic depts., mfrs., 574; others, 758. 
(CA Rates— 
CCA Times 1 Page % Page 1 
— 1 $260.00 $140.00 ‘. 
22 2 
Creative Footwear, 210 Lincoln St., Boston, Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. - oa ee yt 
Mass Published by Creative Footwear, Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. Standard color, 360: bleed. $40 
Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x6%. : ~ skuueddametuaianae . 
page, 7x10 Pubiioned = Forms close Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0 discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, May, 1948, 16,684; (gross), Circulation, Sept., 1948, 16,041: (gross), WELDING 
18,879. Retailers, 14,804; others, 1,704 17,682. Textile mills, 8,031; mill execs., 
Rates 6,741; others, 1,295 
rimes ‘ % Page % Page Rates—1 page, $215; 6 pages, $195; 12 
$170.00 $100.00 pages, $180 ——- 
6 25 150.00 85.00 Standard color, $50; bleed, $30 (CA 
12 225 125.00 75.00 . 
Color, 2100: bleed, 10% — 
Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario 
TIRES Cleveland 13, O. Published by Indust 
Pub. Co. Est 1931. Trim size, 5%x7&, 
SPORTING GOODS Type page, 414x644. Published 1st pp 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
— ’ ? Circulation, July, 1948, 33,152; (gross), 
, ag: NBD) 34,509. Auto and aviation, 3,614; process 
ae —_— cea industries, 3,366; utilities, 1,709; welding 
job shops, 4,759; mining, 2,795; metal, 
5. 


Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 8, O. 7,481; machinery, 1,630; others, 6,33 
Published by Babcox Publications, Inc. Rates 
Aim, 1637 Howard St., Chicago 26. Pub- Est. 1901 Trim size, 8x11. Type page, rimes 1 Page 4 Page 1/3 
lished by Jacobs Sports Mags. Est. 1944. 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 1st. 1 $320.00 $190.00 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms Agency discounts, 10-2. 4 300 00 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1948, 16,087; (gross), 12 280.00 ’ 
Circulation, March, 1948, 9,469; (gross), 16,491. Retailers with tire depts., super Standard red, blue, yellow, orange, $60; 
10,668. Industrial execs. and recreation service stations, etc., 14,058; oil jobbers, bleed, 10%. 
directors, 7,002; others, 2,500. Rates— aed — 1,250. — “<n - — 
rimes 1 Page \ Page \% Page mes age ® Page 4 Page 
1 $240.00 $136 50 3 70 00 1 $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 WOODWORKING 
6 216.00 122.00 63.00 6 275.00 160.00 95.00 
12 192.00 109.00 58.00 12 250.00 145.00 90.00 
Standard red, $75; bleed, $25. Standard red, $70; bleed, $30. 
—_—_ 
CCA 


—_ 
CCA . 
— avy —_——— 
CCA NBY, Weed, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Pub 
Hdom, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 5 — _ lished _by Vance | Pub. Corp. Est 1946. 
Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. Ne 5 ty Type page, 7x10. Pub 
Trim size, 6x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- Tires Service Station, 386 Fourth Ave., New a oO nae close 10th prec. Ageney 
lished 10th, except Nov., Dec. Forms close York 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Co. emaiaitem  Reie . 
ist Agency discounts, 15-2 Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page, BA + gaat pom ig ae. ja hey (erosel 
Circulation, Oct., 1948, 12,242; (gross), 7x10 Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 1971 ; a —_ er. 3.569; re m rd. “7 
14,346. Presidents, 3.518; mers. 3.331: Agency discounts, 15-2. 971; urni lure, 1,4 15 ; woodworking, 1, ~ 
greenskeepers, 2,402; professionals, 2,407; Circulation, May. 1948, 14,482; (gross), = rs, 657; vehicles, 663; others, 3,1 
others, 591 Rates— 15,596. Independent service stations, 13,932; fhates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page \% Page others, 793. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Poe 
1 $235.00 £140.00 $ 76.00 limes’ 1 Page % Page \% Page L $250.90 $150.00 ‘; 
6 225.00 130.00 70.00 1 2260.00 $140.00 $ 85.00 6 225.00 135.90 8 
10 210.00 118.00 65.00 6 230.00 125.00 80.00 12 200.00 120.00 
Standard red or green, $80: bleed. $18 12 210-00 115.00 70.00 Standard red, $50; bleed, $35 


Standard red, $65: bleed, $25 
© @ 


Sports Age, 260 Sth Ave., New York 1. Pub 


TRANSIT INDUSTRY Wood-Working Digest, 222 E. Willow Av& 
ee Ey Sees Se, ae. te bo Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock Pub 
Trim size, 8'4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub Co Est. 1898. Trim size. 54%4x7%._ Tye 

page, 4%x6%. Published 10th Forms 


lished Ist week Forms close 10th Agency 

discounts, 15-2 close 22nd. Agency discounts. 15 2 
Circulation, ABC, 9,088; (gross), 13,156. Circulation, July, 1948, 12,086; (gross), 

Retailers, 7,903; jobbers, 530; mfrs., 549; 12,483. Furn. mfrs., 1.842; millwork, pla 
thers, 294 ing mills, 1,571; lumber, sawmills, 1,595 
Circulation, CCA, 11,469; (gross), 13,167. Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- machinery mfrs., 1,091; mfrs 

Retailers, 10,107; jobbers, 860; mfrs., 549; cago 6. Published by Kenfield-Davis Pub equipment, 1,994; box mfrs., 

others, 244. Rates Co. Est. 1906. Trim size. 8%x11\%. Type 3.077. Rates— 

limes 1 Page \y Page \% Page page, 7x10 Published 15th Forms close Times 1 Page 14 Page 
1 £210.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 1 $130.00 & 70.00 
6 182.00 106.00 63.00 Circulation, 4,465; (gross), 5,413. Presi- 6 110.00 60.00 
12 170.00 98.00 58.00 dents, vice-presidents, general managers, 12 100.00 55.00 

Standard red, 885: bleed, 15¢ public utility and transit companies, 2,174; Standard red, $30; bleed, $15 
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